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THE PERSIAN SITUATION 


HE sudden flare-up of a crisis situation in Persia is a justification 

for the attitude of this country in advising caution in the Far 
East and the avoidance as far as possible of open war with 
China. The possibility of trouble with Russia on any point of the long 
land frontier dividing the free world from the Iron Curtain countries 
should always be present in the minds of statesmen and military 
leaders of the West. Russia has in the past been known to shift her 
pressure from one sphere to another according to where resistance is 
thought to be less and the prospects of an advance of Communism 
greatest. Yet it would be quite wrong to assume that events in Persia 
over the last two months have been caused by Russia. If there is one 
thing more certain than anything else, it is that the forces in control 
in Teheran now are extreme nationalist and as much anti-Russian as 
anti-British. Naturally, of course, Russia and her agents in Persia, the 
Tudeh Party, are profiting by the fact that the drive is just now against 
Great Britain. But the Russians are not likely to forget that four years 
ago a drive took place against them, when the Persian: Mejliss, under 
the leadership of Qavam-es-Sultaneh, refused to ratify the Russo- 


Persian oil agreement. Russian efforts will be directed towards getting 
this nationalist drive bogged down so as to prepare the way for the 
Persian Communists. І 

ОЕТ аа аА out of which the present Persian crisis has 


developed ? For centuries Persia has been ruled despotically by a series 
of constantly changing dynasties of Shahs. When these dynasties 
became weak, power tended to slip into the hands of the great terri- 
torial magnates, who themselves became local Shahs. Then some new 
ruler arose, often out of the mountain tribes on the periphery of the 
Persian plateau. A new dynasty was founded, which ruled efficiently, 
became effete and made way for another. Early in this century a 
movement arose among the rising merchant class of the towns, sup- 
ported by some religious leaders, which under the influence of European 
ideas demanded a Constitution and parliamentary government. They 
were supported by the Bakhtiari tribe in the south, and they success- 
fully drove the tyrannical Mahomet Ali Shah from the throne and set ` 
up a Constitution. Russia’s intervention and the coming of the first 
world war complicated matters, and later the October Revolution 
removed Russia from the picture altogether. An attempt by Lord 
Curzon, then British Foreign Secretary, to impose a British Protectorate 
over Persia was met, as has so often happened in Persian history before, 
by an uprising of the people at the eleventh hour, and a new dynasty . 
was founded by a colonel of the Cossack Brigade, in the Caspian 
provinces, who, as Shah Riza, made himself autocrat. Then began an 
era of Violent reforms from above, the Shah taking Kemal Ataturk, 
the founder of modern Turkey, as his hero, But Shah Riza had a harder 
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task than the Ataturk and more difficult material to mould. Neverthe- 
less, Persia now faces the modern world, having taken a series of 
measures which have been imposed from above, but have been made 
possible by a rising sense among the people of the need to be free from 
foreign domination. Thus ‘the one thing that stands out as charac- 
teristic ofthis ancient and proud people, the oldest kingdom in the 
world except China, is that they always show in times of desperate 
crisis а will to live. 

Аз yet, however, they have not shown any capacity to create condi- 
tions for a decent life for their people. No Persian Government has 
succeeded or even tried to curb the parasitic class of landlords and 
merchants, to abolish corruption and raise the economic status of 
the peasants, who number 12} million out of the 15 million of the 
population. On the conirary, conditions in this respect are probably. 
worse now than they have ever been. The Constitution and parlia- 
mentary system, extracted from a despotic Shah, has in no way 
improved the conditions of the masses of the people. Instead of a 
Shah filling his pockets with the public revenues, this is now done by 
hundreds of provincial grand seigneurs and merchant princes. A new 
race of many Bourbons has replaced one Bourbon. Manhood suffrage 
also among the population, of which only 5 per cerit. are literate, has 
created a condition not unlike that of England in the eighteenth 
century, with pocket boroughs and masses of illiterate peasants, taken 
in cars to vote for the continuation of the existing social system. 

But there are also other factors in Persia to-day. The growth of a 
certain amount of modern industry, started by the late Shah Riza, has 
created a small but literate middle class and “ intelligentsia.” There 
are now in all Persian towns teachers, bank clerks, editors, journalists, 
lawyers, managers of small businesses and civil servants. They are 
thoroughly disgruntled with the Bourbons. In the absence of any hope 
some of them tend to drift into support of Communism. They have 
little will to act, and much of their energy peters out in talk, Thus the 
initiative rests with the Bourbons, and the latter, scenting the danger of 
a reform movement from below, have started an anti-foreign movement 
from above, thereby diverting the attention of the masses from the real 
cause of poverty at home. 

The alternatives facing Persia to-day are either to find Persians 
capable of putting through reforms by Western methods, retaining 
freedom of speech and an independent judiciary, or else coming under 
the domination of Russian Communism. For a short while last year 
it looked as if a Western type of reformer had been found. The young 
Shah, who clearly sees the problem facing his country, appointed a 
competent military man, General Razmarra, as Prime Minister. The 
General got to work at once to implement the first stages of the so-called 
seven-year plan, the basis of which had been laid down in the report ofa 
firm of American experts, Overseas Consultants Incorporated. This plan 
involved the investment of money in schemes of industrial and agricul- 
tural development, public works (especially irrigation and hydro- 
electric plants), the improvement of transport, the setting up of health 
centres, anti-malarial measures, the founding of technical colleges, 
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and a general reform of the budget which would make some attempt to 
eliminate corruption. The basis of the finance of the plan was to be a * 
new agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which was to 
provide increased royalties amounting to £23 million per annum and 
a one-time payment of £26 million. This would have covered about 
30 per cent. of the whole budget revenues, and was to be followed up 
by fiscal reforms at home which would have involved the owners of 
landed property in the payment of direct taxes which hitherto they 
had succeeded in entirely escaping. This was the situation early in the 
New Year. The Shah and his Government favoured reforms by 
Western methods and with Western assistance. As an earnest of his 
sincerity the Shah made over the whole of his private forests in the 
Caspian provinces to the State and a large part of his agricultural 
property to the ownership of the peasants on easy terms. Everything 
was set for full speed ahead. But the Constitution had to be observed. 
The Shah did not wish to act as dictator, like his father. So the seven- 
year plan scheme and the new agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company had to receive the sanction of the Mejliss. And in this 
“ democratic " parliament the plan received its соир de grâce. The 
foreign expert who bad been called in to prepare the plans, to work out 
and supervise the schemes, was dismissed early in the New Year and a 
general halt was called to all reforms. For in the Mejliss the Bourbons 
were entrenched, and they had to block the plan at all costs, for reforms 
would mean the beginning of the end of their economic stranglehold 
on Persia. What better idea then than to induce the public to believe 
that the plan was a devilish scheme to hand Persia over to the foreigner ! 
What could be better than to divert attention from the real cause of 
Persia's backwardness and the low standard of life of her people than 
to make the oil company responsible for all Persia's ills! These vested 
interests were also assisted by a new party in the Mejliss which came 
into prominence in the recent elections, and won eight out of the nine 
seats in Teheran, the most politically conscious part of the country. 
This party, led by one of the richest landowners in Persia and by a 
fanatical Mullah, has attracted to it young intellectuals and students. 
It began at this time to dominate the Mejliss and sway large bodies of 
opinion in the bazaars of the big towns. In the background, also, there 
stood a fanatical religious sect, the “ Fidei Islam," which, drawing 
its inspiration from the frustrated emotions characteristic of the Shiah 
sect of Islam, has set out, working in the dark alleys of the bazaar 
towns, to cleanse Persia of “traitors ” who were selling out to the 
foreigner. The result of this situation, which reached its climax in 
February of this year, was that Prime Minister Razmarra was laid low 
at the hand of an assassin. After some weeks of an interim Government 
the Shah, apparently helpless-before the storm, handed over power to 
M. Mossadic, the leader of the extreme National Front Party. And 
behind still stands the “ Fidei Islam," ready to turn the revolver or 
the assassin's dagger on anyone who wavers. 

The venom of the new authority to-day is directed against the one 
great successful industrial concern in the country, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. It must be admitted, of course, that the company is in 
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an extraordinarily vulnerable position. It owns the principal mineral 
wealth of Persia, namely, its oil, which it extracts and distils in the 
largest and most modern refinery in the world, at Abadan on the 
Persian Gulf. The greater part of this oil is exported to world markets, 
and the concession on which the company has acquired its rights was 
made in 1933, and runs for sixty years. One cannot ávoid the conclusion 
that the existence of such a concern, beneficial as it is to Persia in so 
many ways, is nevertheless in itself an affront to the pride of the 
average Persian, and particularly to the fanatical nationalists and 
religious sects that now directly and indirectly dominate the Govern- 
ment and the Mejliss. Moreover the very success of the company in 
its record of social welfare schemes and the treatment of its employees 
only arouses the appetite and engenders discontent among the workers. 
The fact is that the exploited workers of a Persian textile factory in 
Isfahan, working for low wages, and making possible high profits for 
their Persian employers, are more resigned to their fate than the oil 
workers of Abadan, whose conditions are equal to those of European 
workers. These facts, moreover, have been brought out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office as thé result of an inquiry which was recently 
held. These oil workers get better wages than anyone else in Persia, 
are housed with their families in comfortable modern dwellings built 
by the company, their children can go to company schools, while they 
can get technical training at the expense of the company, so that they 
can rise to become foremen or higher technicians. Yet they are more 
discontented than the Isfahan textile-workers, because their critical 
faculties have been aroused by a better standard of life. 

We have, then, to face the fact that Persia, like many other countries 
of the Middle East, is being swept by a wave of emotional nationalism, 
which would rather see the Abadan oil refinery go up in smoke so long 
as the spirit of Persian “ independence " broods over the ruins. For 
generations the Moslem people of this part of Asia have lived under the 
domination of foreigners ; the Arabs under the Turks, the Egyptians 
under the British, while Persia has lived for generations under constant 
threat of foreign intervention. These countries want to run their own 
affairs, even if their state of society is still so primitive that they cannot 
work a modern State without foreign help. Many intelligent Persians 
realise this, and would like to compromise on the basis that Persian 
oil is nationalised and ап agreement is come to with the company on 
the refining and sale of the end products ; but the fear of the assassin 
lurking in the back street forces them to shout with the rest of the mob. 
We are faced, then, with an unreasoning mass of human beings who think 
they have come into their own, as they have every right to do, but are 
prepared to wreck anything, even that which tries to assist them, 
especially if there is about it an element of patronage. Unfortunately 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company answers to this description. It forms 
the sheet-anchor of Persian finance, it also plays an important role in 
world economy, and especially in the economy of the sterling area ; but 
its benevolent efficiency is an affront to the narrow mind of the Persian 
nationalist. 

If the Persian nationalists continue in power, there can be no doubt 
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that the reforms aimed at making Persia a modern State and raising 
the standard of life of her peasants will be shelved, because one of the 
influences behind this movement are the very people who want to block 
all reforms. This means that unless the Western Powers can find 
friends in Persia whom they can back morally, diplomatically and 
financially, and who can take over the reins of office, power will fall 
into the lap of the Communists. It is not for nothing that Russia has 
been so quiet over the Middle East. She has no need to force the issue, 
for everything is going her way. 

Can such Persians who desire development on Western lines be 
found ? They are certainly to be found, but I know of none who has 
the courage to stand up to the assassins of the religious fanatics. At 
the moment the defences of the Western world against Communism in 
the Middle East seem to be crumbling. We must press on, trying to find 
the right men, but always be ready to withdraw to those bastions of 
defence in the Mediterranean on which we can rely. The centre of this 
bastion is the Republic of Turkey, the strongest State socially and 
militarily in the Middle East, and the most reliable from the point of 
view of the' Western world. The Turks want to be included in the 
Atlantic defence scheme, and will hear of no compromise. They do not 
trust any of their Eastern neighbours, and want to share their burden 
with the West. It is our task to induce them to form the centre of the 
defence system of the Eastern Mediterranean, and to cover this with a 
triangular defence alliance between Turkey, Britain and America, to 
which, of, course should be added Greece. Meanwhile we can only wait 
on events in Persia and hope. M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


THE AMERICAN DEBATE 


T is probable that few people, in the United States or abroad, agree 
Г Secretary of State Acheson's expressed opinion that the debate 

between General MacArthur and the Administration is a beneficial 
one and that, whatever its outcome, it will result in the strengthening 
of the American nation. This view appears rather optimistic to the many 
who see to-day a deep cleavage in American public opinion, who witness 
` the rousing of passions, who worry because of the emotionalism and 
hysteria in which the rational faculties of many citizens seem to be 
drowning. Clarity of purpose is indispensable for the successful over- 
coming of crises. England would not have been able to engage in active 
warfare for twenty-two years against Jacobin and Napoleonic France 
if the politically conscious groups of the British nation had not been 
aware of what was at stake, if they had not had a clear idea of what they 
wanted, and had not been inspired by a deep belief in the righteousness 
of their cause. Nor, more recently, would the British have been able 
to stand for years the savage pounding of the Nazi air force and con- 
ditions of near-starvation if they had not seen clearly the problem with 
which they were faced and the course open to them. It is all to the good 
that Americans have become more aware of the problem with which 
their nation is faced. From this point of view the situation in the United 
States'is considerably better than it was in the British Commonwealth 
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twelve or thirteen years ago, when only a few realised the threat 
implicit in the growth of German National Socialism and Japanese 
nationalism. Ignorance played its part in creating the conditions 
favourable to the launching of the second world war—as it had done 
in precipitating the first world war, started by leaders and groups 
who did not know what they were doing. The American public had been 
rather slow to realise the nature of to-day's main problem. We call it 
Communism, but it is less the puerile ideology than the Communist 
movement, the fanaticism with which it is at present imbued and which, 
for the time being, makes impossible any kind of compromise or dis- 
cussion. Santayana says that fanaticism breeds tyranny ; fanatical 
Communism breeds tyranny, and as long as the American nation 
cherishes its values of liberty it will find it impossible to live at peace 
with the nations ruled by Communists. 

From time to time mankind acts like a volcano ; eruptions assume ће 
form of outbursts of violent passion. The outbursts are related to 
what is regarded as the greatest importance at a certain time. It used 
to be religion, when man felt a spiritual need for an explanation 
of the mysterious universe. Christianity, Islam, Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism could preach charity, love, forgiveness and numberless other 
splendid virtues ; but as long as they felt their religion deeply, and were 
strong, Christians, Mohammedans and Hindus tortured and killed 
non-Christians, non-Mohammedans and non-Hindus. Enough maturity 
has been achieved by most of mankind to face without excessive 
fear and panic the problems of life and death, of our infinite smallness’ 
in the infinite magnitude which surrounds us. The passion which we 
used to put into theological belief we now put into a secular, practical, 
down-to-earth belief concerning political or economic institutions. 
The day will come when the eruptions of to-day will be judged as 
infantile as the eruptions which at times led Christians to kil non- 
Christians and to attack each other savagely. Our descendants will 
find ludicrous the idea that nationalism, collectivism and Communism 
have been deemed so important as to induce our generation to engage 
in the biggest holocausts in history. However unfortunate, the eruptions 
are here, with us, and in order not to be destroyed we must deal with 
them. 

We shall never know if Communism is avoidable or not. It is, ina 
way, the child of the modern West, and for the time being we shall 
not be able to eliminate it unless we want to eliminate ourselves. 
This is one reason why the conflict is likely to be a long one: The modern 
West, born in England at the end of the seventeenth century, tried to 
free man from the bondage of despotism over body and from the 
bondage of dogmatism over mind. The struggle for liberty initiated in 
Great Britain, continued in France and in what later became the 
United States, pursued later in every corner of the globe, caused a 
landslide of terrific proportions. Old-established beliefs and institutions 
— the result of the tyranny of custom and of rigidly enforced comform- 
ism—crumbled and fell to pieces ; the narrow walls within which man 
had tried to live secure and sheltered also crumbled and fell to pieces. 
The impact of the liberal West has been felt during the last two hundred 
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years in every part of the world, so much that in the eyes of many West- 
ern civilisation for a while became synonymous with modern civilisation. 
For good or bad it is the West which ended stagnation, despotism 
and obscurantism, in the world of Islam as in the Far East, among the 
servile crowds of Russia and among the teeming millions of India, 
besides shaking all tribal societies to their deepest foundations. 

To gain liberty for oneself or to bring it to others is, however, a differ- 
ent proposition from the effort required to remain free. The struggle for 
_ freedom needs courage and determination. Only if a high level of indi- 
vidual and collective maturity has been achieved is it possible for a 
nation to remain free: the maturity required for being firm without 
being aggressive, determined without being fanatical, tolerant towards 
others and moderate in one's own aspirations, uncompromising in 
defeat and magnanimous in victory. Liberty means that arbitrary 
violence will not be used, that problems will be discussed, that no 
problem will be solved in such a way as to lead to the “ liquidation " 
of those who do not like the solution. 

When the landslide happened, first in the backward areas of Europe 
and of the Americas, then in Asia and now in Africa, human beings 
became aware of what had not been in their consciousness before: 
how tragic and miserable their lives were. Until awakened by the 
liberals, the Spaniard and the Latin-American had accepted an author- 
ity which told them that suffering is commendable and must be accepted 
as part'of the human lot on earth ; the Russian had kissed the whip 
which flogged him ; the Moslem, the Hindu, the Buddhist had for- 
gotten in super-terrestrial ecstasy the abject misery and filth in which 
they lived. The West brought freedom of expression and told people 
to think for themselves, to act of their own volition in order to make 
their earthly journey more endurable. The majority of the freed peoples 
(from the Germans to the Argentinians.and the Chinese) had not 
reached the level which would have enabled them to accept the unavoid- 
able restrictions imposed by democratic procedure. They were 
impatient. Liberty meant not the rule of law but the immediate 
achievement of aspirations which could not be realised in a short time. 
From the suffering exposed by the liberal West and from impatience 


were born those “ isms " which have plagued mankind during the last ` ' 


few generations: nationalism, collectivism and the combination 
of the two, Fascism and Communism. These modern “isms ” have 
nothing in common with traditional despotism, but the liberal West 
must fight them as it fought traditional despotism, because, unless they 
are checked, mankind will go back to where it was before the West’s 
liberal revolution began. 

Whatever the causes of the Communist movement, we know that 
man’s dissatisfaction is focused at the middle of the twentieth century 
mainly in Communism ; the more peoples and nations are freed from 
traditional despotisms, the greater the number of individuals who will 
see in Communism the realisation of that wonderful mirage which is 
Paradise on earth. This is the problem for our generation, and probably 
for the next. So long as we believe in the fundamental values of the 
contemporary West, we must go on freeing individuals and peoples 
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from political and intellectual bondage; the freed individuals and 
peoples will then become aware of the many evils—abject poverty, 
ignorance, disease, exploitation, starvation—under which they labour. 
Where a high level of maturity has been achieved—as in the case of 
the Westernised educated minority in India—the effort will be made to 
abolish evil within the framework of democratic procedure; where 
childishness prevails—and childishness can characterise those who have 
been to school as much as or even more than those who have never 
learned to read or write—radical Utopianism of either the Communist 
or the Fascist variety will flourish. One day the human landslide will 
end; until then the liberal West will be compelled to engage in a hard 
struggle to save itself. ; 

Americans may or may not be aware of the historical causes which 
make of contemporary Communism the huge force it is; they are, 
however, growing more and more aware of the magnitude of the 
movement and of the need for coping with it. Four policies have been 
put forward, each of them presenting advantages and disadvantages. 
The “great” debate and the numerous smaller debates connected 
with it aim at finding what solution can be given,to the problem. of 
the relationships between democracy and Communism, what policy 
should be pursued by the American nation. Whatever the policy chosen, 
it will affect deeply the lives of every American citizen: it is little 
wonder that the debate is a heated one. Only a small section of the 
American people to-day favours a policy of appeasement. It had been 
advocated by the Progressive Party, the defeat of which in 1948 
was a clear indication that appeasers were not numerous. If Henry 
Wallace had received the ten million votes he was hoping for, the large 
vote would have been interpreted by the Communist leaders as a green 
light for the realisation of their own aspirations, just as British appease- 
ment thirteen years ago was interpreted as a green light by the Nazis 
and their friends. 

American appeasers ignore two fundamental facts. In the first place, 
Communism as it is to-day totally rejects the concept of equality 
between Communism and non-Communism. А Communist is incapable 
of conceiving the moral equality which is basic in the democratic 
experiment of the West; the equality of human beings as such, 
whatever their status, their position, or their function, whether rich 
or poor, educated or uneducated, believers or unbelievers, conservatives 
or radicals. For the Communist, the non-Communist is either a fool 
or a knave : if he is a fool, he must be led—by. the enlightened minority 
of party members—if a knave, he must be destroyed. Democracy 
implies the right to heresy ; it demands only that heretics accept a 
certain procedure; for the Communist, heresy is inconceivable. 
The modern Communist can no more accept democracy's political 
tolerance than a Christian of the fourth century could accept Rome's 
religious tolerance. 

In the second place, Communism—from the angle of the Communist 
eye—is winning. It did not exist fifty years ago except in the minds 
of a few thousand German-trained Russian fanatics ; to-day it has the 
enthusiastic support of probably as many as 20 million bigoted believers, 
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and it controls the lives, actions and thoughts of 750 million human 
beings—more than one-third of mankind. After such a rapid and 
astounding success, it would be absurd for the Communists to limit their 
` ambitions and to accept sincerely a modus vivendi with the non-Commu- 
nist world. Only the realisation that final victory is impossible may 
one day induce them to think in terms of how to Бе along with non- 
Communists. But this is not for to-day. 

The spirit animating Mr. Hoover and the other advocates of a policy 
of retrenchment is undoubtedly very differeht from the spirit which 
animated Mr. Wallace and his followers two years ago. Retrenchment, 
however, would lead to the same results as appeasement, i.e. to the 
strengthening of the Communist hold over most of the eastern hemis- 
phere. Retrenchers want to hold the outposts—without considering 
that the inhabitants of the outposts may not like the function of first 
line of defence Mr. Hoover would like them to fulfil. Iceland, Great 
Britain and the islands off the western coast of Africa ; Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, off the eastern and south-eastern coast of Asia : 
this should be held. The rest should be allowed to go. Retrenchers 
assume that there would be, without American support, some native 
resistance in the eastern hemisphere against Communist expansion. 
The disproportion of forces is such that resistance would be futile. 
The Communist empire has 750 million obedient subjects who produce 
goods and services for a total of about 120 billion dollars. The next 
strongest State is the French Union with roo million inhabitants and 
a gross income of about 30 billion dollars only. Of course a coalition 
of the French Union and the other States of continental Europe, plus 
the independent States of continental Asia, could represent a serious 
obstacle to Communist expansion. But whoever knows something of 
European and Asiatic nations knows also that even a defensive alliance 
among all, or most, of them is out of the question, The policy of 
retrenchment means that in about twenty years the 500 million 
inhabitants of the western hemisphere and of the island outposts 
would face the pressure of three times their numbers solidly organised 
and ably directed by their Communist minority. The situation would 
be considerably more serious than it is at present. 

Led by General MacArthur and (apparently) by Senator Taft, the 
advocates of an all-out offensive policy want to put an end to the 
present tension and turmoil by making at once a greater military 
effort and achieving a resounding victory in the area in which the 
cold war has become hot. Their impatience is understandable: it is 
not pleasant to.think in terms of continuous international tension 
year in and year out, of a conflict which may be cold, hot or simmering, 
but still remains there. The all-outers have a tendency to under- 
estimate the magnitude and the present strength of the Communist 
movement. Fifty years ago—when General MacArthur was at West 
Point—it was enough for a few thousand European troops to put an 
end to the Boxer rebellion, but then the Chinese masses had not yet 
fully wakened from a sleep which had lasted a thousand years. Now 
they are awake; Chinese Communism is, as German Nazism was, a 
combination of rabid nationalism and socialistic aspirations; it is 
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fanatical and violent. In case of ali-out war an American victory would 
be a foregone conclusion, but it would not be the easy and quick 
operation envisaged by zhe former Chief of Staff of the American Army. 

Japan had excellent troops. The Japanese Government tried hard 
to achieve control of China. The war lasted, with interruptions, 
fourteen years; at the end China was bleeding and shaky, but the 
Japanese had not conquered. Whoever is acquainted with the Com- 
munist movement could tell the advocates of an all-out war that the 
Soviet Union would give all necessary help to China to keep on fighting 
the United States. China would not need Russian soldiers, but Russia 
could provide excellent officers and all kinds of weapons. If all-outers 
think in terms of sending 200 American divisions to the Asiatic main- 
land, of again putting 12 million men in uniform and of transforming 
their ecónomy for war production, then they have a clear vision of the 
situation and of the problems involved. They do not render a service 
to’ the American public when they talk glibly of a brief and limited 
major war. 

Considerably more -ealistic is the position of those who advocate 
what may be called the policy of containment. If it is correct that, 
contrary to what appessers maintain, a sincere compromise with 
Communism is out of the question; if it is correct that, contrary to 
what all-outers maintain, а war with China would not be a limited and 
easy military operation; if it is correct that, contrary to what 
retrenchers maintain, American withdrawal would lead to further 
Communist expansion and to a very dangerous situation in a few years ; 
what remains ? The word containment is the one which best designates 
the policy of the Admrnistration ; there was a time when it would have 
been called a “Fabian” policy. Messrs. Wallace, Hoover and 
MacArthur agree in saying that they do not understand the policies 
of the Administration. Nevertheless, it is entirely possible to distinguish 
the main lines along which American official policy has developed 
during the last four years: the continued, and most difficult, effort 
being made to prevent a further expansion of Communism while at the 
same time avoiding a major clash with the Communist empire. The 
Truman doctrine, tke Marshall Plan, E.C.A. and all its subsidiary 
organisations, the North Atlantic Treaty, the help to the French in 
Indo-China, the limited support given to the Kuomintang in its last 
stronghold, the sudden decision to fight in Korea—all this is part of 
the policy of containment. A great deal of ability, a broad vision of all 
problems involved and great strength of character are required to 
carry on a policy o: “ Fabianism " successfully ; it is necessary to 
avoid both the temptation of giving up and of rushing into attack. 
Neither this Administration nor any other can hope to bring its policy 
to a successful conclusion unless it has the intelligent support of the 
American public. It :s necessary for Americans to make up their minds : 
appeasers, retrenchers, all-outers and “ Fabians ” have all spoken. 
Whatever the choice, Americans are realising that there is no easy way 
out fromthe present situation. Beyondthat thereis little which is certain. 

Max SALVADORI. 

Northampton, Massachusetts. 


TOWARDS THE WORLD STATE 


GREAT deal, if not all, of the present dangers and anxieties of 
Д imas is due to the dwindling courtesy of manners ; itself a 
consequence of the harsh and arrogant behaviour of all dictator- 
ships, of the absolute corruption by absolute power, the urge to conceal 
guilt and inferiority feelings by intransigent dogmatism. If statesmen 
and politicians, authors and orators could bring themselves to presume 
that the other side sincerely believes in what it presents as its arguments 
—the basis of all parliamentarianism and diplomacy of the past—much 
would be gained : even though it were done with a mental reservation ! 
We might then be able to negotiate, e.g. with the Kremlin, not merely 
as if its one and only aim was world conquest for an oligarchy bent upon 
transforming humanity into a soulless, materialist antheap, but as 
with the rather doctrinaire engineers of a colossal social experiment, 
afraid of being eliminated, or at least interfered with, by unbelievers at a 
stage when their work is unfinished and therefore unproved. We might 
improve upon the as yet haphazard and vacillating attempt at uniting 
the other camp, the nations believing in individualism and, largely, 
in the free play of economic forces, instead of seeing thàt imperative 
development—stimulated as it is by the rise of that adverse ideology 
and the menace of its material power—hampered by national ambitions, 
traditions and the inertia of rusty, age-old contrasts. We might try 
to find, at least within that as yet loose-knit defence-front, tke elements 
of our conformity instead of trying to impose upon each other the cloak 
of our own predilection, our supposed requirements, as the best protec- 
tion for all. ў 

It may be Europeanism, if we start from the geographical angle, 
Socialist Democracy, if from the social one, Christianism, if the ethical 
viewpoint predominates, Atlantic unity, under the strategical angle. 
Each of them has its justification ; each lacks somehow tke unity of 
purpose and therefore the overwhelming strength of a totalitarian 
concentration of all the building materials which constitute a power 
bloc. Any one of them, however, can be made to do for our essential 
purpose : defence of our way of life, our hard-won liberties, our scale of 
fundamental values—if we accept it, submit to it, surrender to it such 
national sovereignties as, in the elemental struggle that goes on in fact, 
have largely become fictitious already and would be utterly lost were we 
to lose that fight. In more or less instinctive, unreasoning upholding 
and defending such anachronistic claims rooted in an extinct, totally 
different allotment of our globe, in preserving such distinctions based 
upon sizes, distances, economic structures, currencies, legal systems 
and so forth against the inevitable interference of an infinitely greater 
body in formation, we play the game of what unanimously we 
acknowledge as our common deadly foe. 

The disparity of the members of that greater body, that federation, 
that common homeland of our soul, seems at present the main obstacle. 
It cannot be helped that by far the strongest of its members is also the 
youngest, the United States of America. But there is a consolation in 
the fact that it is the offspring of all the others, the older and smaller 
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ones. It cannot be helped that—to put it bluntly—who pays the piper 
calls the tune ; nor can it be helped that the focus of the other hemisphere 
differs from that under which we Europeans see the events and develop- 
ments against which we have to make provisions. But it can be helped 
that, instead of resenting these given facts and trying to resist their 
ineluctable consequences, a certain balance within the nascent supra- 
national body is created by the elimination of rivalries and jealousies 
between the European partners of the Western World. The Atlantic 
Federation excludes а European one, combined with or separate from 
the British Commonwealth, no more than the closer links between 
England, Scotland and Wales exclude their community with the other 
members of the Commonwealth. The distinction between the individual 
nations of Europe—which strove for a closer union ever since the end of 
World War I, and are now doing so in the Council of Europe—is a 
linguistic, traditional and sentimental one far more than a factual 
difference, compared with the uniting modern economic necessities 
and with their common danger advancing from the East, from Asia. 

Courtesy of manners, however superficial, has helped in the past and 
would help again to form what was once called their “Concert.” It 
would be brought about, well-nigh automatically, if the permanent 
bodies entrusted with safeguarding their relations with each other— 
parliaments, civil service and, above all, diplomats-—were brought up to 
that logical new standard of loyalty which pledges them to the over- 
riding authority in the first line: the European, the Atlantic, the 
Western Federation or Confederation, as the case may be. It would, 
for instance, weaken enormously the case of a vital British cause were 
it presented differently abroad according to a specific Welsh, Scottish, 
Irish or English interest when the spokesmen or negotiators belonged 
alternately to one of these British tribes. Vet in fighting a vital struggle 
, of Europe, the Atlantic Powers, the Western civilisation, we let the 
French, British, Italian, German or even the Danish or Luxembourg 
traditional or parochial interests, presented by men still pledged to 
these old, half-obsolete sectional loyalties, weigh heavily upon the real 
issue which concerns them in common. We all feel that instinctively, 
and individual statesmen or politicians, here and there, voice that 
feeling ; but so far nothing is done to overcome the greatest handicap 
of our common struggle. We just wait, with small hopes, for the most 
difficult part of the task of our era—the total giving up of our national 
sovereignties in favour of a greater statehood embracing half the world, 
and the creation of its consequent superstate organisation—somehow to 
complete itself, instead of drawing logical and feasible conclusions in 
practice of its requirements for to-day. 

To comply with them there are many different ways. Without 
claiming possession of the philosophers' stone, here is a sketchy list of 
the things that might be done: 

(т) Create, in analogy with the military Supreme Command for the 
defence of the West, the most obvious Ministries for the conjunction 
and representation of its common interests : an economic and financial 
one with an overriding authority for the most efficient exploitation of all 
natural resources, haphazardly distributed by nature itself, and of all 
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financial, man-power and other resources available to the community 
of nations ; and above all a Foreign Office with its expert staff. 

(2) Grant to every member of these (and possibly a few more) super- 
or inter-State authorities, from their heads to the humblest employee, 
а new “© nationality ” : that of the Federation, endowed with sundry 
privileges—the right ultimately to settle with whatever he or she 
possesses in any one of the member States, plus all the rights of the 
citizens of each one of them, for example, and, formally and solemnly, 
release them from all the habitual, sectional fealty obligations towards 
the single State from which they hail. The League of Nations failed to a 
large extent because the members of its executive were permanently 
squinting towards “their” governments for fear of black-marking 
themselves by a true, independent internationalism and suifering for 
it when their seven years' term expired. 

(3) Pull down barriers between naturally conjoining member States, 
e.g. in form of customs, currency, transport, Schuman Plan and other 
specific unions, so as to minimise their individual interests and to 
strengthen the readiness to accept their representation in common, and 
to facilitate the balance, within the whole federated body, the negotia- 
tions with the strongest—and the most heavily drawn upon—member 
or members of that body. 

(4) Disregarding an abstract and since disproven slogan of the first 
world war directed.against “ secret" diplomacy (nothing is more 
detrimental for the calm and objective negotiating of agreements 
between nations than the daily oscillating mood of the masses and its 
repercussions via Press, wireless, etc.), create and develop a body of able 
diplomatic negotiators and experts, of completely mixed national 
origin but unified loyalty towards, training and instruction by, the 
new collective body, federation, confederation, etc., whose 
"nationality" is the only one they hold and would be a coveted 
privilege. 

(5) Give up the petty rancours and touchiness vis-d-vis the one 
Power that made possible our survival as heirs and upholders of Western 
civilisation, the United States of America, and accept their leadership, 
whatever their youthful exuberance and sometimes crude strength 
might occasionally force us to swallow of our pride in old accomplish- 
ments and know-hows. They had to swallow their isolationist traditions 
as well, and they brought sacrifices for the rightly appreciated common 
cause such as none of us would have dared to ask, let alone to hope for, 
but a decade ago, and—let us be honest about it—none of us was ever 
prepared to bring, in proportion to our own means. Had we—any one 
of the Great Powers of Europe— possessed anything like that far-seeing 
and far-reaching sacrificial spirit, there would be no need for the present 
exertions, For there would have been no Hitler, no Mussolini, no Pearl 
Harbour, no Iron Curtain and no Bolshevik danger, and our differences 
would be settled by a slowly fortified League of Nations and a Court at 
The Hague. . 

A balance of power was the best the old statecraft, based upon the 
co-existence of half a dozen Great Powers among three score nations, 
was able to devise and to strive for. Unless we are resolved upon making 
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‘the World State in one go—and that means war, with the likely result 
of a world not worth shaping into a State any more—a new balance 
of power in accordance with a new, shrunken, interdependent world 
is the best our and perhaps quite a few future generations might yet 
accomplish. But even that cannot be done without great courage, 
sacrifice and а good deal more realism than is shown so far by mosk 
of the nations whose survival is at stake. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY 


HEN I first went to Turkey in 1947 I was expecting to see a 
WV society in transition; with much of the romantic trimmings of 


the Ottoman Empire swept away, leaving an untidy mixture of 
the old and new. What I actually found was a new nation, utilising 
only the best influences of the past and welding them on to the new 
ideas of twentieth-century Turkey. My most abiding impression was 
that everywhere one can see the tremendous influence and prestige of 
the personality and ideals of one man, Kemal Ataturk. When a Turk 
speaks of the Gazi, the leader of the modern revolution, a new light 
seems to come into his eyes and a hush as though of holiness descends 
on the company. They know he was not a god ; they are aware of the 
defects in his private life, the scandals and frequent harshness ; yet they 
treat his memory with reverence. For he led them from defeat to 
victory, from despair to national pride, from a medieval incompetence 
to modern efficiency. Turkey, they insist, found her soul under the 
leadership of Ataturk. And so, in every café and restaurant, in almost 
every house throughout Turkey, there is sure to be a photograph or 
statue of Ataturk. The stern face of Grey Wolf seems to glower his 
defiance of the old Moslem veto on theartistic portrayal of the human 
form, as though triumphing over the reactionaries even in death. 
My work in Turkey lay in the educational field. I was able to see exactly 
how the young are not allowed to forget the founder of the new Turkey. 
Schooltextbooks in history, for instance, are written on the comparative 
method, with constant references to present-day affairs, and even the 
very elementary books have pictures of Ataturk or the President of 
the Republic interspersed amongst accounts of the past. No foreigner 
is allowed to teach history in the schools. 

The anniversary of the death of Ataturk is remembered with country- 
wide mourning, black bands being draped around his photograph; ' 
speeches are made outlining his career and lauding his achievements, 
and poems are declaimed iñ his honour. It is remarkable to note the 
extent which public reading of poetry, especially of the heroic type, 
still has in Turkish celebrations. I have seen many old campaigners 
shedding tears when they spoke of Kemal's deeds. To the undemon- 
strative Englishman this violent patriotism may seem fanatical, but 
one must remember that after the defeat of the first world war it was 
necessary for,Ataturk to stir up his people to a new patriotism for a 
much smaller country and a smaller nation in order to carry out his 
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reforms. He, above all, knew that he must reorganise the educational 
system and that the basis of this new venture would have to be the 
teaching of a whole nation to read and write for the first time. This was 
facilitated by the adoption of the Latin script instead of the old Arabic 
script; the latter had in the past given only the rich and priestly 
classes the opportunity of studying, for it took many years to become 
proficient in Arabic script. 

It still cannot be said that everyone in Anatolia goes to school 
regularly. There is still a shortage of buildings and equipment in the 
remoter districts, and there is still a great demand for child labour on 
the land. But the vast majority do go to school, and the aim of the 
Government has always been universal compulsory education. There 
is a definite educational ladder by which any boy with the ambition 
and ability can climb from kindergarten to university. The Turkish 
boy attends the elementary school from the age of six to eleven. Then 
there is an examination for the junior school (Orta Okulu), and from 
there at the age of eleven he must pass into the secondary school, 
: or Lycée. Uniforms are popular in Turkey : at the elementary school 
boys and girls wear black smocks, while at the Lycée they wear military 
peaked caps and subfusc suits. There are mixed junior schools, and 
in 1948 some mixed Lycées were established as an experiment. Remem- 
bering the very old custom of the seclusion of the sexes under the 
Sultans, these mixed schools are in themselves a sort of minor revolution. 
The modern Turk has no shyness or inhibitions in mixed societies to-day, 
and here again Ataturk's lead has been taken and followed to its logical 
conclusion. The Lycée curriculum is very comprehensive and includes 
among other subjects sociology, psychology, biology, and military 
subjects taught by an army officer ; and the average boy finds the course 
fairly hard going. There are two universities, ohe at Ankara and the 
other at Istanbul, and applications for places are usually filled many 
sessions in advance, since all boys see the university as the gateway’ 
to the professions and a decent livelihood. The old acceptance of poverty 
as the will of Fate is no longer accepted, so there is a great desire 
amongst youth to improve their positions socially and financially. 

An interesting recent experiment was the introduction of trade 
schools, where plumbing, metalwork, carpentry and other trades are 
taught. The Sanat Okullari, situated near the famous St. Sofia, already 
has a wide reputation. Then in 1945 schools called Egitim E nstitulert 
were set up in country districts ; these provide a five-year course in 
agricultural subjects. Also, schools where girls are taught domestic 
science were established. These schools are often self-supporting, 
growing their own produce and providing their own equipment. The 
inauguration of such schools illustrates the Turkish Government’s 
concern for agriculture and the desire to stop the drift from the land 
to the alluring cities. Everywhere great importance is attached to the 
teaching of science. One can get the impression when talking to some 
young Turks that science is replacing the old religion of their fathers ; 
but on the whole this is a wrong impression. What the Turk realises is 
that his country lacks the adequate numbers of technicians necessary 
for industrial progress. Ataturk made great use of foreign instructors, 
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and the system is going on with British and American technical 
advisers. It will be some time before the full advantage of the tremen- 
dous mineral wealth of Anatolia, together with the setting up of new 
industries, is materialised. Before the war Hitler had carried on the 
Drang Nach Osten where Kaiser Wilhelm had left off, and he had 
nursed the Turkish nation. The result was that most Turkish students 
went to Germany to complete their studies, and German continued to 
be the second language of the educated Turk. President Inonu's clever 
diplomacy and his much-talked-of deaf ear outwitted Hitler during the 
last war, and there can beno doubt that Turkey's industries and export 
agents made much money as a result of her neutrality, while the Allies 
were saved the necessity of opening another theatre of war. But now 
German is no longer popular and the demand in all the cities for English 
lessons is very great. Business men, students, professional men all 
clamour for English instruction, and students go to America or England 
to complete their studies. One cannot help wondering why greater 
efforts were not made pre-1939 to spread the English language and to 
put Britain's case more clearly. i 
I found the Turks excellent students, keen, painstaking and hard 
working. Incidentally, their handwriting was the most beautiful I have 
ever seen ; this is probably a legacy of the old script in which meticulous 
care was needed in every stroke of the pen. They are very amenable 
to strict discipline ; again, T. E. Lawrence would claim this as another 
legacy of the past. But there is more to it than this. First, although 
schools have been secular since the 'twenties there is still an aura of the 
priest about the person of the schoolmaster, as far as the Turks are 
concerned. Secondly, even in the time of the Sultans the career was 
open to the talents. Turkey has always been a country where little 
attention has been given to our English ideas of class distinction. Pride 
of family and descent, yes, but somehow there is a different interpreta- 
tion from the English one. It has always been possible for the lowest- 
born person to rise to the highest office or court position. And whereas 
in the old days it was ability and court intrigue which were the means of 
promotion, now it is ability only, and this is based and judged on 
educational reports. Again, the passing of the final examination of the 
Lycée means a qualification to become an officer cadet during compul- 
sory.service in the army, while lack of this certificate entails service 
in the ranks. The Turkish student is made aware from the beginning 
that he belongs to a proud nation and that he has a duty to the State. 
One interesting feature in the school year is what is known as “ Children's 
Week.” For one week in every year the best pupils in the whole country 
are chosen and sent to Ankara. One child is placed in the care of each 
Minister and Government official, Each Minister instructs his child: 
in the duties and responsibilities of his office, and in theory the country 
is governed by the children for one week. The same thing takes place 
in the towns and villages and local government offices. Special 
stamps are issued during that week and their sale brings in money for 
children’s charity and education. Turkey has pioneered adult education 
in the Near East. Wherever I went I came across Halk Evi (People’s 
Houses). These are rather similar to British Institutes; they give 
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courses in various cultural subjects and their rooms are used for political 
meetings and social events. Ataturk said once that he became a 
dictator in order that Turkey should never again have a dictator. His 
aim was to prepare for democracy through dictatorship. Unfortunately 
his effort to establish a parliamentary opposition in 1930 ended in 
a fiasco. I found a great improvement since the ’thirties ; there was a 
healthy competition between the Republican and Democratic Parties. 

' and the success of the latter in the last election, without violence, shows 
that Turkey is well on the road to free democracy. 

-One cannot walk down the main street of Istanbul without realising 
that there is a Turkish army, and a very fit and well-trained one. There 
is conscription and the training is thorough and often gruelling. One 
very welcome improvement of late has been the issue of better-quality 
uniforms to the privates. Formerly the material was very coarse and 
rough and not particularly smart. A friend of mine served for a while as 
a private in the Turkish army in Anatolia, and he tells me that often 
he used to wear his pyjamas underneath his uniform because the cloth 
used to cut and graze his skin. The pay has always been small and 
conscripts of the past have often had to receive financial help from their 
families. The bravery of the Turk is well known, and the glorious 
action of the Turkish detachment in Korea shows that their fame is 
well founded. Part of my work in Turkey was to read the English 
essays of Turkish students. Here is an excerpt from one: “То study 
and become a famous person in the army is my favourite idea. Death 
is nothing for me. To die for my nation is best. The honour to become 
an officer in the army is like a giant. I will have this honour because I 
ama Turkish boy. Turks are never afraid of fighting for a right purpose.” 
This boy was eighteen ; his remarks illustrate the typical outlook of 
the Turkish student and schoolboy, and they really mean it. It was 
the spirit in which the revolutionary war was fought. Needless to say, 
the War Academy at Harbiye and the other military schools are always 
full. 

Probably the most intriguing and dramatic change from the old 
Turkey is seen in the emancipation of women. To attend a cocktail 
party in Ankara, to walk down the main streets of Pera or bathe from 
the crowded beaches of Florya are great experiences : for the beauty 
and fashionable dresses of Turkish ladies are pleasures in themselves. 
But when one realises that thirty years ago women were veiled, confined 
to the house, unable to enjoy social festivities, illiterate, mere play- 
things of man and adornments of the harem, the change becomes all 
the more dramatic. For now there are women in Parliament, women 
judges, teachers, doctors, civil servants, and every year sees the public 
demand for equal rights for women in everything growing. The influence 
of this movement is being felt in other Moslem countries, especially in 

` Egypt, where there is a lively society which oftens quotes Turkey as a 
precedent. The reforms of the nineteenth century made no mention 
of improvements in the status of women ; that was left to the revolu- 
tionaries of the 'twenties, and the Civil Code of 1926 promised full rights 
and equality for women. But the new society that was bound to evolve 
was not expected overnight ; yet women have lost no time in taking: 
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their place in society. One of the leaders of the movement was Halide 
Edip Adivar. She served as a sergeant under Ataturk in the war against 
Greece. Now she is one of the most famous novelists of the century 
andisa distinguished member of theteaching staff of Istanbul University. 

When one goes to a cinema or concert in Istanbul and witnesses the 
.gay scenes during the interval (the film stops half-way through for fifteen 
minutes or so, so one can have refreshments and parade up and down the 
foyer) it is possible to imagine oneself in New York or London ; it is 
hard to realise then that the first public concert to allow a mixed 
audience took place as recently as 1908 in old Stamboul, and even then 
there was a curtain down the middle of the hall to keep the sexes apart. 
Of course, in the remote parts of Anatolia there are still the old customs, 
the colourful dresses and dances. The wild dagger dance of Trebizond 
is something to be seen to be believed. And the delightful, gentler 
dances of Eski Sherir take one back to the real Turkey, the land of the 
peasant and village. I remember passing a long trail of people while 
travelling into the interior. In front of the procession was a woman 
riding a donkey, while behind her the people danced, sang and clapped 
their hands. Over the head and shoulders of the woman was a heavy 
sack, She was going to her wedding and she had not yet seen her 
husband-to-be. At the ceremony the sack would be removed. Such 
traditions have been abolished in the towns, but they still linger in 
some families in the form of arranged marriages and the handing over 
of a dowry. I know one person who received a dowry of £4,000 and 
the working interest in a large store. She wasn't very pretty ; but 
then, perhaps that was not his reason for marriage. 

I have vivid memories of the glory of the Byzantine churches and 
the old mosques. Old Stamboul is a fascinating area, with its winding 
streets, bazaars and overhanging bay windows. Yet Turkey has one 
of the finest displays of modern architecture in the whole East. Ataturk 
called in the best architects of the period to help him build the new 
` Turkey and the well-désigned city of Ankara is one result of his vision. 
What was once an obscure village in the harsh, wind-scorched plains 
and hills of Anatolià is now a worthy capital city with new buildings 
of ultra-modern design, with spacious parks, restaurants and cinemas. 
Although it is the administrative centre of the country many visitors 
comment on the comparative coldness of the set-up ; in winter the air 
is bitingly cold, too. It lacks, they say, the easy comfort that Istanbul 
possesses with its mellowed buildings and cosmopolitan inhabitants: 
But the old city has modern buildings too, and very fine ones they are, 
with all the latest devices, including rays for opening and closing doors 
as you pass through them. There are fine modern hotels and also old 
and interesting khans which recall memories of the spice trade, when 
Constantinople was an important centre for the overland route from 
the East. 

I talked to many engineers who were most impressed with the 
possibilities of the coal industry. One Welsh mining expert who was 
working in Anatolia told me of the vast coal seams which were as yet 
untapped, which stretched from Zongulduk along the Black Sea coast. 

: British equipment is doing its job there admirably. Turkey has huge 
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nationalised industries. There are many Government monopolies. 
All wine and spirits, for instance, are produced by the Government 
factories ; they are cheap and good, but it is almost impossible to obtain 
foreign wines or spirits except at very high prices. Again, all cigarettes 
and matches are produced by the State. To help the match industry 
there used to be a tax on cigarette lighters. Each lighter had to receive 
a Government stamp and this cost one pound. To be found with an 
unstamped lighter was a punishable offence. This regulation was 
rescinded two years ago. 

Nowadays travelling in Turkey is not easy for the foreigner. Owing 
to the nearness of Russia and her satellites and the fear of Communist 
infiltration, the Government quite rightly suspect wanderers about the 
countryside. All foreigners must carry a special identity card. Strictly 
speaking, no foreigner is allowed to spend the night anywhere without 
the police knowing his address. To travel, say, from Istanbul to a 
Marmara resort for a few days, you must first get permission from your 
local police station, have your card stamped, then, on arrival at the 
resort, have your card stamped at the nearest police station, where it is 
deposited during your stay and you collect it stamped again on depar- 
ture, and then have it stamped when you arrive back at Istanbul. 
Many areas are forbidden altogether to the foreigner. Turks are anti- 
Communist to a man. The old fear of Russia is as strong now as it 
ever was; it is not moral fear, and the determination to prevent any 
Russian infringement of her territorial rights is probably stronger 
than it ever was under the Sultans, for Turkey is no longer the “ sick 
man of Europe." Sheis the most powerful country in the Middle East 
and with the rapid mechanisation of her armed forces her power 
increases. Е - 

Turks are pro-British and pro-American and proud of being so. 
Everywhere I found courtesy, kindness and consideration. » Turks 
taught me that East and West really can get on together. They know 
how to work and how to enjoy themselves, and I am looking forward 
to my next visit. About 1943 a friend of mine used to walk down the 
main street of Istanbul, and when a certain Turkish acquaintance 
would see him, the Turk would stand out in the middle of the traffic- 
congested street and shout ' Vive l'Angleterre! " І cannot help 
feeling that nowadays all Turks are muttering the same prayer to 
themselves, for they realise that we stand or fall together. 

WILRICH PRICE. 


MALTA TO-DAY 


HE Maltese are most probably the only people whose geographical 

| status was determined by Act of Parliament, when in 1801 the 
House of Commons declared the island to be a part of Europe. 

This of course implies that there must have been a certain amount of 
doubt as to whether the island forms the southernmost outpost of 
European civilisation or the most northerly point of Africa. Anybody 
who has visited the island, which in spite of its small size has been, at 
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least until recently, one of the most vital strategical centres of'the 
world, will find it easy to make up his mind on this problem, although 
he will readily understand why such doubts arose. The Maltese are 
unquestionably in character and outlook Europeans just as much as 
the Sicilians, their nearest neighbours, seventy miles to the north, 
with whom they are, however, racially unrelated. Most of their customs 
and habits, their manner of dressing and their architecture ‘bear 
unmistakably the imprint of Western civilisation, and a Maltese would 
rightly be very indignant if you doubted his connection with the 
continent of Europe. 

He would only have to take you into one of the innumerable churches 
which are always crowded with devout worshippers of all age groups, 
or make you watch the colourful and impressive religious processions 
which pass almost incessantly through towns and villages, to convince 
you of the intimate and intense influence of Rome, and what could 
be more European or at least occidental than Rome and all it stands for? 
And yet when all is said you are still conscious of some element in the 
vivid social life that surges around you when you walk down Kingsway 
in Valetta which seems to set this island apart from the rest of Europe. 
There is more than a hint of the Near East about the place, more 
noticeable but by no means as unpleasant as the sirocco, a blighting 
wind which at certain times blows from the north coast of Africa and has 
the reputation of setting tempers on edge. i 

It is this indefinable admixture of an Eastern element, expressed not 
only in the open-air character of social life which turns certain streets al- 
most into bazaars but also in the lithe beauty of many Maltese boys and 
girls of unmistakably Arab origin, which gives to Malta its unique 
character and lends it special charm. Even if the theory that Malta is 
the last relic of a land bridge which in prehistoric times connected 
Europe and Africa is unfounded—and nobody really knows—it has been 
for centuries one of the gateways into the East. Indeed, its strategical 
importance rested on this fact and made it play a part in history to 
which its size—it is smaller than the Isle of Wight—and its population 
would certainly not have entitled it. And although there are few visible 
signs of the impact of Arab civilisation—these are far more numerous 
in Southern Spain—the language and customs of the Maltese people 
clearly bear its imprint. : А 

I have heard heated arguments between people who have visited 
the island as to whether Malta is beautiful or not. Оле of the first 
things I was told when I visited it for the first time was that it was not 
photogenic. This statement rather discouraged me, as I am a keen 
amateur photographer, but I soon discovered that it was quite untrue, 
although, of course, you must not look on the island with eyes that 
are pre-conditioned by the green fields of England. If you were prepared 
to Ёпа the gentle park landscape of our southern counties or the 
luxuriant growth ofthe Far Eastern scene you willindeed be disappointed. 
From May to October there is hardly any rainfall, so that from the air 
the island looks like a withered leaf floating on an improbably blue 
Mediterranean. There are not many trees or shrubs, and the eye soon 
tires of the glaring whiteness of the stones which reflect the sun relent- 
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lessly. You begin to understand why travellers have described 
Malta as a huge conglomeration of stones and have failed to discover 
its charm and fascination. Even during the dry season, however, the 
landscape, with its hundreds of small fields, surrounded by stone walls 
to contain the moisture and to keep the soil in, has an architectonic 
quality which appeals to the imagination and creates an impression 
of grandeur. I have, unfortunately, never visited the island in the 
spring, but I am told that it then becomes completely and very suddenly 
transformed in a way that is startling and even miraculous. There is 
no doubt that Malta, if properly irrigated throughout the year, would 
be one of the most beautiful and fertile islands on earth. The only part 
which is green at all seasons is in the north, where there are ample 
supplies of well water which is pumped up by windmills or crankwheels 
operated by mules and where you can see farmers working in the fields 
at all times, while along the edges of their acres there are thousands 
of pumpkins ripening in the blazing sun. One of the sights that delighted 
my colour-conscious eye was that of the tomato market in Rabat. 
The famous goats of Malta are no longhr so numerous or at least 
ubiquitous as they were some years ago. It took me some time until I 
saw a goat being milked outside a house, N ich used to be quite common 
not so very long ago. The Governmdift ұң on this picturesque but 
admittedly rather unhygienic custom \ N ade it illegal in certain 
parts of the island. I never saw a cow S.N а 
there are quite а few of them. 
The lack of water is certainly o 
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One of the most delightful sights is the large number of children to be 
seen everywhere: They look very healthy and happy and are sometimes 
almost startlingly beautiful. To the social scientist, however, who 
watches them ay, they pose an extremely difficult problem. How 
can Malta's econdmiic resources be increased so that she can cope with 
this continuous gro of her population ? In the past the answer has 
always been increased productivity or emigration. How can Malta deal 
with this problem ? One thing is certain. Malta can no more solve her 
economic problems single-handed and unaided than can most countries 
in Africa or Asia. It is very doubtful whether she could increase her 
productivity to any large extent evén with outside assistance. Already 
much of the island is urbanised, indeed it would be no exaggeration 
to describe the whole of the south-western part of it as one large city, 
dangerously dependent on the Grand Harbour with its dockyard, and 
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urbanisation is progressing. Malta has no raw materials which could 
be exported and very little industry, although its lace and hand-woven 
fabrics are deservedly world famous and the Government has recently 
tried to establish new industries locally in order to diminish the 
enormous trade deficit. Quite recently a new brewery has been opened 
and the building which houses it is one of the most impressive modern 
buildings on the island. 

The Government, furthermore, tried to increase the tourist traffic 
but with little success, not only because the island does not have the 
kind of amenities that attract the modern holiday-maker but because 
it is too far away from Europe to become a practical proposition as a 
popular holiday resort. This leaves emigration as the only alternative 
to overpopulation and the resulting danger of a fall in the standard 
of life, and this emigration would have to be on a fairly substantial scale 
to make a real contribution to the solution of the problem. So far, 
however, it has hardly affected the size of the population, and it is one 
of Malta’s most deeply felt grievances that the British Government has ' 
not done more to facilitate emigration on an appreciable scale. On the 
other hand, social life is so unique and the average Maltese is so closely 
bound up with his family and communal life that emigration can only 
succeed if whole Maltese communities could be transported in a body 
to enable them to maintain their characteristic traditions without 
which they might become uprooted and unhappy. When you wander 
over the island you can observe plenty of evidence for this communal 
life, the essential features of which have remained unchanged for many 
centuries, The women sitting outside their houses in the cool breeze 
of the evening, the men chatting and smoking on the steps of the local 
church, the festivities and processions, the fireworks and other jollifica- | 
tions in which all classes participate : they all play an essential part in 
the life of this simple and happy people who under suitable conditions 
would make first-class colonisers. It can easily be seen, however, how 
difficult it is to organise emigration on a communal basis in a world in 
which there are no longer any empty spaces and where the frontiers 
are no longer open. 

In the past Malta's prosperity depended largely on its role as a first- 
class naval base and as a vital strategical centre. Its present economic 
difficulties are to a large degree the direct result of the decline in British 
sea power and of the far-reaching changes that have taken place in the 
strategical position in the world. The advent of air power has materially 
affected Malta's value as a naval base even if military experts cannot 
agree as to the extent of the change. And yet the naval dockyard 
probably employs more people that any other undertaking, and the 
naval community still provides, directly or indirectly, a large number 
of people with their livelihood. The plain fact, however, is that the 
Royal Navy is no longer quite so strongly represented as in the heyday of 
British sea power and, in addition, the grievous destruction caused by 
the second German war has enormously aggravated Malta's problems. 

Malta prosperedsolongasit wasa vitalnodalpointintheMediterranean, 
and its entire history was shaped by the importance it acquired as such 
in the eyes of the great sea Powers struggling for naval supremacy. Its 
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position almost exactly in the centre of the Mediterranean made it 
eminently suited for its role as the decisive key to the domination of a 
whole area which was vital to Britain and was therefore constantly 
disputed by Britain's enemies. Before the British came to Malta it 
was the function of the famous Knights of the Order of St. John, who 
have left their indelible traces all over the island and some of whose 
superb buildings have luckily escaped destruction, to form a military 
garrison on behalf of the whole of Europe, first against the Turks and 
then later as a naval Power—a fact which is very little known—against 
the Barbary pirates. When they ceased to exercise this function Malta 
declined until Britain again used it as а bulwark for her imperial 
policy. 

It is against this historical background that the visitor to Malta 
must see the problems of this small member of the Commonwealth. 
There has been a good deal of irritation and even exasperation-on both 
sides, because neither side quite understands the position of the other. 
The Maltese find it sometimes difficult to grasp fully the implications 
of their changed strategical position, and the British occasionally 
forget that if there is something artificial and even unhealthy in Malta's 
economic position, this position itself is very largely Britain's respon- 
sibility. Luckily, there are some signs that an increasing number of 
Maltese begin to understand Britain's own difficulties, and realise 
that most Englishmen recognise and accept their responsibility towards 
a small nation which voluntarily placed itself under Britain's protection 
and has remained for 150 years Britain's faithful ally. 


Dr. REINHOLD ARIS, 


IRELAND'S GENERAL ELECTION 


R. COSTELLO took office as the head of Ireland's first inter- 
Mes Government in February 1948. Mr. de Valera scoffed 

“it would not last six weeks." But this Coalition Government . 
did so well that it retained one seat at a by-election and won another, 
in November 1949, from Mr. de Valera. Early in 1951, however, the 
Church authorities criticised some proposals of the Health Minister, 
and he resigned. Shortly after, some Independents who hitherto had 
supported the Government seemed likely to join with Mr. de Valera to 
defeat the Government on its Agriculture Minister's estimates. There- 
fore, after nearly 3j years in office, Mr. Costello secured. a dissolution, 
and polling took place on May 3oth. 

Mr. Costello (Fine Gael), and the leaders of the Labour, Farmers and 
New Republican Parties associated with him, sought endorsement on 
the Government's record, a programme of social welfare, and a pledge 
to continue as an inter-party Government. Mr. de Valera countered 
with criticisms of its work and programme; and objections to coalitions, 
and appealed for an overall majority for Fianna Fail and one-party 
government. There was in consequence much discussion about propor- 
tional representation. Mr. de Valera argued this was not an issue, as it 
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was in the constitution and so would need a referendum before it could 
be repealed, and put forward his programme of other reforms. 

The campaign was marked by hard-hitting speeches, but generally 
the public did not seem interested. The event proved otherwise ; 
there was a 75 per cent. poll, with a total vote 10,000 higher than in 
1948. The inter-party groups and Independents with 716,315 votes 
secured 78 seats (against 768,950 votes and 79 seats in 1948) and Mr. de 
Valera 616,722 votes and 69 seats (comparable with 553,917 and 68 in 
1948). Mr. de Valera thus again failed in his bid for an overall majority 
and solo government. It was anticipated that the Dail when it met on 
June 13th would re-elect Mr. Costello as Taioseach (Prime Minister), 
though that would depend upon what support his nomination received 
from the Independents ; but Mr De Valera was chosen. 

Mr. de Valera’s increase of 63,000 votes brought him only one 
additional seat ; in 1948, with a 42 per cent. vote, he secured 46 per cent. 
of the seats. P.R. does justice to the large as well as the small parties, 
with whatever advantage there may be in “ the turn of the scale” 
falling to the larger body of opinion. In 1951 his 46 per cent. vote 
secured for him 47 per cent. of the seats. During the sixteen years he 
was in office he increased the constituencies returning each three 
members from fifteen to twenty-two; and converted the remaining 
constituencies to nine each returning four members and nine returning 
five members. Notwithstanding this restriction upon minorities to 
secure their appropriate measure of representation, the relation of seats 
to votes is very close for all the parties. As is customary in Ireland, 
there were no unopposed returns (except, by law, of the Speaker), and 
in no constituency has any one party obtained all the seats. 

Party gains and losses at the poll and changes through retirements 
have brought in nearly thirty new members, а variation of about 
20 per cent. in the personnel of the Dail. Every member of the Costello 
Cabinet was re-elected, and a round dozen of other members who, 
never allowed a walk-over, have sat for the same constituencies since 
I918 or thereabouts. P.R. not only avoids violent ups and downs in 
party representation, but also assists the country in retaining the 
continuous service of its ablest and most experienced legislators. 

The request of the inter-party groups that their supporters, after 
marking their early preferences for their own party candidates, should 
continue with preferences for all the candidates of the other Coalition 
parties, was well responded to. For example: at the end of the count 
in Dublin South-West (returning five members), out of 41,997 ballot 
papers only 1,428 (or 3:4 per cent.) had ceased to operate. And likewise 
with spoilt papers: the highest number reported in any constituency is 
575, or X2 per cent. in a total poll of 46,971 ; in another case the invalid 
papers were as low as 0:54 per cent. 

Since the election Mr. de Valera has spoken of Fianna Fail having 
been returned “ with more members than all the other parties together,” 
—conveniently omitting the fourteen Independents, whom he described 
during the campaign ‘as having as many policies as there were 
individuals." He also proudly refers to Fianna Fail having the greatest 
number of first preference votes in thirty-four out of the forty con- 
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stituencies. Let us examine these constituency figures in some detail. 
If we assume the retention of the present constituencies and members, 
but each elector given as many votes as seats to be filled in his con- 
'stituency (the Block Vote), on these 1951 figures Mr. de Valera would 
secure forty seats in eleven constituencies by clear majorities, and, on 
minority votes, ninety-two seats in twenty-five other constituencies ; 
Mr. Costello eight seats in two constituencies, the Farmers four seats in 
one constituency—all on minority votes; and the Independents all 
three seats in one other constituency, on a clear majority. Labour and 
the New Republicans, with substantial votes supporting them, would 
have no representation. Mr. de Valera, with a 46 per cent. vote, would 
have 9o per cent. of the seats, and 54 per cent. of the voters would get 
only ro per cent. of the representation. An “ overall ” majority of 
132 to 15 inseats might wellappeal to him, but it would at once arouse 
fierce antagonism throughout the country. And if, given the oppor- 
tunity, he should seek to revert to the pre-1918 single-member con- 
stituencies, the situation would be little if any better ; it could hardly 
be worse. ; 

From Press reports and the comments of candidates of all parties 
this election was marked with more toleration and good humour than 
any since 1922. There seems a disposition to put that better spirit to 
the credit of the final settlement of the constitutional issue in respect of 
external relations. The assurance throughout the past thirty years 
that under P.R. each substantial body of opinion could, and would, 
secure its fair share of representation has also done much to enable that 
better spirit to develop. The quietness of the audiences during the 
election suggests that, like ourselves, they find the world of to-day and 
its affairs a puzzling problem; the increased poll indicates that the 
people are doing more thinking on these matters than the politicians 
generally credit them with. Commentators appear to agree that the 
“inconclusive” result of the voting on May 3oth correctly reflects 
the uncertainties in the public mind. 

Two domestic issues were kept well before the electors in all the 
speeches: the enigma of Mr. de Valera’s intentions, should he be the 
victor, as to retaining P.R. for future elections, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that fear on this score lost him and his party an appreciable 
measure of support he might otherwise have had. The other was one- 
party versus inter-party governments. Here also the people, as in 
1948, made it clear that, whilst there 1$ a great regard for him, they are 
not prepared to give him that clear, overall majority he so stridently 
demands. Men of different parties have shown during the past three 
years that they can co-operate in progressive government and courage- 
ous experiment. It would seem that there is a desire that that experi- 
ment shall continue, and that the electors are anxious that the leaders 
shall get away from the bitter personal animosities and memories of 
the civil war and get together on a constructive programme to meet 
present-day and future needs. 

` Јонм FITZGERALD, 


Secretary of the Proportional Representation Society. 


FOUR FRENCH SALONS 


П. MME pu DEFFAND 


HE most formidable rival of Mme Geoffrin among Parisian 
| saloniéves during the middle decades of the eighteenth century 
was Mme du Deffand. Between these remarkable women, who 
had no love for each other, the resemblances were as marked as the 
differences. Both were born at the close of the Grand Siécle, and lived 
on till the distant thunder of the Revolution could be heard by sensitive 
ears. Both were assigned in early youth to husbands of whom they 
knew nothing and whom they found impossible to love. Both sought 
compensation in entertaining a circle of intellectuals on which they 
depended for their happiness. Both—to the amazement of their friends 
—experienced an Indian Summer in which their emotional needs found 
belated expression through platonic attachments to foreigners young 
enough to be their sons. 

Their differences were no less marked. While the cool-blooded 
Mme Geoffrin was a model of propriety, Mme du Deffand sowed her 
wild oats in the most dissolute Court in Europe and settled down only 
in middle age. The former was the Moderator rather than the leader of 
her salon, the latter a witty conversationalist who held her own with 
the cleverest of her guests. The one detested letter-writing, and only her 
autumnal romance with Stanislas Poniatowski forced a pen into her 
hand. The other, a born letter-writer, left in her voluminous correspon- 
dence with Horace Walpole, the Duchesse de Choiseul and Voltaire some 
of the finest specimens of the epistolary art inany tongue. The former 
we visualise mainly through the eyes of her friends, the latter, far more 

- intimately, through the unstudied outpourings of her heart. Mme du 
Deffand was the more interesting and the more cultivated personality, 
but also the least contented. While Mme Geoffrin could look back on a 
record of self-fulfilment, Mme du Deffand's career was a story of storm 
and stress, of spiritual frustration, of inner loneliness, of relative 
failure. Nature had denied her the precious gift of full enjoyment. 
She was too critical of others and of herself ever to find settled happiness, 
for the cup usually turned sour when she put it to her lips. She was her 
own worst enemy, for she was never at peace with herself. 

Marie, daughter of Comte de Vichy, a member of an old Burgundian 
family, was born in 1696. Girls of her rank were usually sent to convent 
schools, but the Convent de la Madeleine, though one of the most 
fashionable in Paris, was anything but a model of piety or discipline. 
There were religious ceremonies but there was nothing of a convent 
except in name, for the inmates could receive company and accept 
invitations. When the precocious girl professed herself а sceptic, the 
Superior informed her pious aunt, the Duchesse de Luynes, who was . 
charged by her parents with looking after her welfare. Pére Massillon 
was called in to reason with her, but the intervention of the most 
celebrated preacher of the age was in vain. Though she disapproved 
open attacks on the Church and its creeds, she was a thorough daughter 
of the Aufkldrung, and the most enduring friendship of her life was 
with Voltaire. 
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Onleaving school Marie de Vichy returned to her home in the country, 
the utter emptiness of which turned her thoughts to the only practicable 
method of escape. The Marquis du Deffand was selected by her parents, 
despite her crushing verdict : “ Il est ennuyeux.” Since no prominent 
woman of her time was so easily bored, there was little prospect of a 
happy partnership. Such mariages de convenance among the nobility 
were scarcely more than a legal ceremony, especially when there were . 
no children, and there was little surprise that the experiment lasted less 
than four years. The pretty and vivacious young Marquise, bored to 
distraction by her colourless husband, joined the Smart Set at the 
Palais Royal under the auspices of the Duchesse de Berry, the profligate 
daughter of the dissolute de facto ruler of France. That she was for a 
brief space one of his numerous mistresses was reported by Horace 
Walpole when he paid his first long visit to Paris in 1766 and collected 
the gossip of society. It may well have been true, for Mme du Deffand, 
like his other favoured beauties, obtained a pension. The death of 
the Regent scattered the circle, but there were plenty of other tempters 
at hand. She became the acknowledged mistress of the Comte de 
Fargis, a notorious roué, whom she had met at a masked ball. The 
liaison was soon over, and the young wife reluctantly consented to 
rejoin her husband in Normandy. Once again she found it impossible 
to content herself with a man who lived for the chase, and when her 
grandmother, the Duchesse de Choiseul, left her money she returned to 
Paris. He followed her, but, as she confessed to a friend, he bored her 
to'death. Appeals from her long-suffering partner and her own family 
failed to overcome what she described as une aversion outrée. A separa- 
tion was inevitable, though in a Catholic country there could be no 
hope of a divorce. 

Mme du Deffand had had her fill of gallantry and resolved to rebuild 
her life on a firmer basis. ‘‘ Je m'ennuyais," she observed, “ de toutes 
mes sottises.” A pis alley was found in a long-term liaison which was 
a second marriage in all but-name. Many doors were open to.her, above 
all that of the Duchesse du Maine, grand-daughter of the Grand Condé 
and wife of the royal bastard who had been brought up by Mme de 
Maintenon and whom Louis XIV desired to become Regent for his 
great-grandson Louis XV. When the Duke of Orleans, who had the 
better right, secured the coveted post, the colourless Duc du Maine 
and his autocratic wife left the Court and settled at Sceaux, where she 
consoled herself with literary lions and amateur theatricals. Her little 
kingdom is mirrored in the memoirs of her factotum, Mme de Stael- 
Delaunay, who describes Mme du Deffand as clever and natural. 

To pass from the glittering frivolities of the Palais Royal to the high- 
brow occupations of Sceaux was no sacrifice for Mme du Deffand, who 
for the first time could enjoy the intellectual society for which she craved. 
The brightest stars in the firmament were Voltaire, Fontenelle and the 
Abbé Prévost, and in later years the leaders of the younger generation 
such as Marmontel and La Harpe, d'Alembert and Grimm, Helvétius 
and Chamfort. The fair sex was represented by the respected Duchesse 
de Luynes, dame d'honneur to the Queen, and thé less reputable 
Mme de Chatelet, Mme de Tencin and Mme d'Épinay. The character 
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of the saloniére herself was beyond challenge, but in those days hostesses 
were rarely particular about the moral record of their guests. 

Among the lesser luminaries at Sceaux was Hénault, an easy-going, 
agreeable and cultivated widower who dabbled in light comedy and 
light verse, President of the First Court of Appeal in the Paris Parle- 
ment, and a member of the Académie française. Author of the Abrégé 
Chronologique de l'histoire de France, the first popular summary of the 
fortunes of the French people, and of Memoirs depicting the society 
he adorned, President Hénault, as he was generally known, seemed able 
to offer Mme du Deffand just what she needed. His past was no more 
spotless than hers, but he claimed that he had done no one any harm. 
Both had had enough of adventures. His aim was to make life pleasant 
for himself and his friends. As a gourmet he provided excellent suppers 
in his house in the Rue St. Honoré, and as a gourmand he suffered 
from сһгопіс indigestion. The Duc de Luynes describes him as well 
informed, a good talker and a man of considerable charm. Though a 
welcome guest in the literary coteries of Paris he was a light weight, 
and Mme du Deffand, whose eyes were as sharp as her tongue, had no 
illusions. She describes him as “ l'homme le plus aimable du monde," 
but there was no pretence of deep affection on either side. It was a 
liaison de convenance, and was accepted as such by society. In 1730, 
when it began, he was forty-eight and she was thirty-four. When her 
husband passed away there was no obstacle to a marriàge except that 
neither had the slightest desire for such a departure. АП the affection 
of which his rather chilly héart was capable went to another lady, 
Mme de Castelmoron, of whom he declared after her death that for 
forty years she had been the principal object of his life. It was the 
misfortune of Mme du Deffand that she never held the first place in 
any human heart. 

The arrangement worked well, and when they ceased to be lovers 
they remained good friends. They had never lived under the same roof 
and he left her nothing in his will. The nearest approach to warmth 
on her part is recorded in a letter during his absence from Paris in 
1742. " I am accustomed to a letter every day, and two days without 
one are a sore trial. You are more necessary than my life. I could not 
do without you." When he wrote happily of his doings and amusements, 
but without the note of tenderness she craved, she replied ironically : 
“ I am sorry not to see you, but I bear this misfortune with a courage 
of which you set the example." Now, for once, the limited liability 
lover played up: “ What I love I love always, and it is you I love." 
It proved difficult to live at such emotional altitudes, and in later 
years when he was deaf апа she was blind both were frankly bored. 
He was never more than a ptis aller. 

The death of her husband in 1750 placed Mme du Deffand in comfort- 
ablecircumstances, for he had retained part of her dowry; and the death . 
of the Duchesse du Maine in 1752 deprived a number of literary men 
of an attractive rendezvous. To become an habitué of a literary salon 
there was no need to be a close friend of the hostess, and it was not till 
her fifties that anyone found a way into her heart. People came because 
they enjoyed good talk, and they were welcome if they could contribute 
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to the entertainment. It was not for her dinners that Frenchmen and 
foreigners flocked to her drawing-room, for Hénault, an authority 
on gastronomy, complained of the “ terrible sauces," téstily observing 
that the only difference between her cook and the poisoner Brinvillers 
lay in their intentions. Living in a suite attached to the Convent of 
St. Joseph which had housed Mme de Montespan after her fall, she 
was at home every day after six unless she dined out. Hénault was 
usually the first to arrive, but his appointment as Lecteur de la Reine 
rendered his visits irregular. Ап even older acquaintance was Pont de 
Veyle, ever good-tempered and gay, whose main ambition, like that 
of Hénault, was to seek pleasure for himself and to provide it for his 
friends. 

There was always plenty of entertainment, for the vivacious sallies 
of the hostess and the intellectual distinction of the guests made 
admission to the circle a, coveted privilege. Unlike the masculine 
. kingdom of Mme Geoffrin, women had their place in the sun. “ Young 
and pretty women are needed by society as sugar is needed in coffee," 
remarked Morellet, оре of the habitués. From time to time the famous 
Clairon would recite, and the latest letter from Voltaire would be read 
aloud. Here were to be found d'Alembert, the most brilliant of talkers, 
Montesquieu, the prince of publicists, Maupertuis, the protégé of 
Frederick the Great, Beaumarchais, d'Argenson, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, and English celebrities, among them the beautiful Lady 
Hervey and George Selwyn, whose hobby was to witness public 
executions. Other capitals struck observant travellers as provincial 
in comparison with la ville lumière where conversation was cultivated 
as a fine art. Under Louis XIV the spotlight had been focused on the 
gilded chambers of Versailles, and was to play on the palace again for 
the last time when Marie Antoinette cast a brief radiance on the dying 
monarchy. Under Louis XV, on the other hand, when the Court 
ceased to count in the social and intellectual life of the country, the 
drawing-rooms of Paris took its place. 

In the early fifties Mme du Deffand was as happy as her hyper- 
critical temperament allowed her to be, when a shadow fell across her 
path. The first reference to failing eyesight occurs in a letter to Montes- 
quieu in 1752. Tronchin, the fashionable Geneva physician, could sug- 
gest nothing except residence in the country. As a long-term policy it 
. was impracticable, for company and conversation were her meat 
and drink, but perhaps she might try the experiment for a time. Her 
salon, she feared, would have to close, for she could no longer see her 
guests. She had kept up with her younger brother, the Abbé Nicolas 
de Champrond, and to a lesser extent with her younger sister, Anne 
de Vichy, who had married a neighbour in {һе Lyonnais, the Marquis 
d'Albon. With her familiar world crumbling around her she was almost 
in despair. “ Quel néant que la vie," she cried, “ mieux vaudrait 
n'étre pas née." То make matters worse she suffered from chronic 


insomnia. At this moment her brotber, Gaspard de Vichy, suggested. 


a visit, and her closest friends advised her to accept the invitation. 
The prospect of life in a fifteenth-century cháteau in the depths of the 
country was not alluring. Brother and sister had not met for many 
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years and had nothing in common, and his wife was equally lacking 
in intellectual interests ; but there was no obligation to stay a day longer 
than she wishéd. 

When her carriage rolled into the courtyard of her brother's home at 
Champrond she found an inmate of whom she had never beard but 
whose presence was to make her sojourn interesting and even enjoyable. 
julie de Lespinasse, who was introduced as the governess of the Vichy 
children, was a mystery child whose secret was recently explored by 
the Marquis de Ségur after examining the family papers. Born in 
Lyons in 1732 in the house of a doctor and a midwife, she was registered 
as the legitimate daughter of Claude de Lespinasse, a bourgeois of 
Lyons, and Julie Navarre, his wife, neither of whom had ever existed. 
The mother was Comtesse d'Albon, whose husband had left her after 
the birth of four children. Subsequently she formed a liaison resulting 
in the birth of two more children, the elder of whom became a monk. 
The second, a daughter, was brought up with her legitimate children in a 
happy family life till.her death, when Julie was sixteen, raised the 
problem of her future. Mme d'Albon could settle an income of only 
six hundred francs on the child she adored, plus a nest-egg of five 
thousand francs. A temporary solution was provided by an invitation 
to live at Champrond as a member of the family and to look after the 
children of Comte Gaspard de Vichy, who had married one of Julie's 
half-sisters. They had always been on affectionate terms, and with the 
two Vichy children it was a case of love at first sight. 

The bright dawn was quickly overcast, for the master of the house 
proved anything but a friend. The pretence of equality faded away, 
and the unpaid governess found herself treated as an inferior. In later 
years she was to speak of her employers, doubtless with some exaggera- 
tion, as barbarous persecutors compared to whom tigers were merciful. 
What was the reason for this shattering of her hopes ? It seems almost 
certain that Comte Gaspard had been the lover of Comtesse d’Albon, 
that he was her father, and that he wished to hush up the guilty secret. 
In any case he visited his spleen on the defenceless girl. After four years 
Julie felt that she must escape, and, in the absence of any alternative, 
resolved to enter a cloister in Lyons. 

Mme du Deffand arrived at the psychological moment and took the 
girl to her heart without knowing that she may have been her niece. 
With her she could talk, for Julie loved the French classics, knew 
English and Italian, and listened eagerly to descriptions of the delights 
of Paris. Beautiful she was not, but her dark, expressive eyes suggested 
a personality out of the common. An air of mystery and melancholy 
increased the attraction. ''I noticed she was very sad," the visitor 
reported, “ and there were often tears in her eyes." The disillusioned 
Parisienne was fascinated by her vibrating sensibility and the warmth 
of her response to comradeship and consideration. When the girl left 
to become a paying guest in a Lyons convent, Mme du Deffand wrote to 
her, “ Vous avez beaucoup d'esprit." She had begun to dream of a new 
` life for herself and her new friend, for with the onset of blindness she 
had come to а parting of the ways. "Vistas of infinite boredom rose 
before her mind, and there was a vacuum in her heart which neither 
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Hénault nor d’Alembert could fill, Why should she not invite the 
homeless girl to Paris-not as a dependant but as an equal and a friend ? 
Whether she was told or suspected that she was her niece we do not 
know, and it would have probably made no difference, She broached 
the subject before Julie’s departure and followed it up in her 
correspondence. 

At the close of her visit Mme du Deffand spent ten days at Lyons 
in consultation with the girl, who was as excited by the dazzling 
prospect as she was apprehensive of a plunge into an unknown world. 
She decided only when Count d’Albon refused to increase her meagre 
allowance. The elder woman rejoiced, for warmth had returned to 
her withered heart. Never before had she written to a friend or relation 
" Ma reine." Since Julie felt, doubtful how she would be received in the 
crowded salon, Mme du Deffand informed the two people in whom she 
felt most confidence, Hénault and her aunt the Duchesse de Luynes. 
“Т am blind and need a companion." There was nothing more to be 
said, and the date of the journey from Lyons was fixed. '' Adieu, ma 
reine; faites vos paquets et venez faire le bonheur et la consolation 
de ma vie." The letters of this honeymoon period dispose of the legend 
that she had no heart, but till now,no one had been able to open the 
rusty lock. 

Julie arrived at the Convent of St. Joseph in April 1754, was lodged 
in an apartment on the floor above, and was fitted out with suitable 
clothes. The routine established before the hostess was stricken by 
blindness was resumed and continued to the end. The great event of 
the day was supper, usually with three or four guests, and once a week 
there was a larger party. After a visit to the opera or the Comédie 
Française she sometimes remarked that it was too early to go to bed 
and would drive about the streets till 2 a.m., for she dreaded the 
sleepless hours of the night. 

Julie took her place in society without effort and the hastess con- 
gratulated herself on her luck. “ Every day I like her better," she 
reported in July 1755, and Julie’s letters breathed equal satisfaction. 
She enjoyed the social equality which had been denied her in the Vichy 
family. The two most important members of the salon took to her from 
the first. According to La Harpe, the septuagenarian Hénault thought of 
marrying her, and d’Alembert formed a touching platonic friendship 
which endured till her death. There seemed no danger of losing the 
girl who had brought warmth into her life and increased the attractive- 
ness of her circle, for who would dream of marrying an almost 
penniless companion whose parentage was a mystery? Mme du 
Deffand had miscalculated. ‘Though there was nothing of the coquette 
in Julie, there were depths of feeling of which her employer had no 
conception.: Of the celebrated Parisian saloniéres, indeed, Julie was 
the only one who possessed irresistible charm. She was as much 
appreciated by the women as by the men friends of the hostess. The 
oldest and closest of them, the Maréchale de Luxembourg, came almost 
daily, and when Mme du Deffand visited her in her country home in 
summer, she took Julie with her. For the first year or two all went well. 

The earliest sign of trouble arose when Taaffe, a young Irish nobleman 
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on a. visit to Paris, fell in love with her. The blind hostess sensed the 

‘situation and forbade him the house. Though Julie’s heart was not 
very deeply engaged, she was exceptionally highly strung. She resented 
the interference and sought relief in large doses of opium. The first 
scenes occurred, followed by tears and reconciliations, but there could 
be no return to the status quo. The growing consciousness of her charms 
led the ageing hostess to wonder whether she had been wise in inviting 
such an attractive girl to share her home. Julie, for her part, while 
grateful for many kindnesses, soon began to complain. “ І am distressed 
' to see how my days are taken up—nothing but complaints and 
privations.” 

The most important factor in the growing estrangement was the 
discovery by the hostess that d’Alembert—‘‘ mon petit ami," “ mon 
chat sauvage "—the brightest ornament of her salon and an almost 
daily visitor, had transferred his devotion to the newcomer. “ He is my 
intimate friend, and I love him passionately," Mme du Deffand had 
confided to Julie. The love, though purely maternal, was sufficiently 
deep to render the thought of its loss a nightmare. At first she had been 
pleased that the two people who meant so much to her had taken to 
each other, but it was not long before the demon of jealousy crept in. 
For d'Alembert it was the beginning of a new and happier life ; for 
Mme du Deffand it was to involve the loss both of her companion and her 
most valued friend. During d'Alembert's visit to Frederick the Great 
he sent greetings and asked for news through Julie instead of direct. 
“No sir," replied the old lady, who was hurt by the growing coolness, 
“ I shall not trouble anyone to give you my news. Let us love each 
other as we used to do. I do not think we could do better. For you I am 
and always shall be the same." The appeal came too late. On his return 
after a year's absence Julie was everything, the hostess nothing. '' More 
than éver I realise that the supreme misfortune is to have been born," 
she confided to Voltaire. ‘‘ This is true not only of Job, Judas or myself 
but of you, Pompadour, everyone. My blindness and my old age are 
the least of my troubles." “ Enjoy your food and take care of yourself," 
replied the sage of Ferney cheerfully ; “ you have the best company 
in Paris." 

After a decade of growing friction the ice was wearing thin, and in 
1764 it broke with a crash. Desiring more of Julie’s company than 
the publicity of the salon allowed, d'Alembert formed the habit of 
mounting to her apartment an hour or two before the hostess appeared 
in her salon at six o'clock. Other friends were also invited to these 
informal gatherings, among them Turgot, Condorcet, Marmontel, La 
Harpe and Hénault himself. Leaving her bedroom one day an hour 
earlier than usual, Mme du Deffand heard voices upstairs, entered 
unannounced, and discovered the existence of a rivalsalon: The scene, 
which is described in Marmontel's Memoirs, ranks as the most cele- 
brated quarrel in the literary history of eighteenth-century France. 
Bitter words were exchanged which could never be forgotten. Julie 
was charged with treachery to her benefactor and retorted with shrill 
complaints. Affection, already almost extinct, turned in a flash to 
something like hatred on both sides. A day or two after the crisis 
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Julie proposed a meeting, but the suggestion was declined. When the 
angry hostess requested d'Alembert to choose between them, the 
brightest ornament of her salon walked out. A third blow was;that 
most of the habitués—Hénault, Turgot, Maréchale de Luxembourg 
and others—took the side of the rebel. 

The departure of “ la Lespinasse," as she was henceforth described, 
left the blind woman lonelier and unhappier than ever before. She loved 
nobody and she' believed that nobody loved her. A new and brighter 
chapter in her life—to be described in a further article—was to open 
in the following year with the appearance of Horace Walpole, but for 
the moment there was as little warmth in her heart as there was light 
in her eyes. “ Last night I had twelve people at my table," she reported 
to Voltaire, “ all of them bores." Life had lost its savour. For Julie, 
on the other hand, it was an emancipation. Her old employer, she 
complained, painted her as black as hell. “It has been unanimously 
agreed that she is the most malevolent creature ever created by God 
or the devil." Her detestation was fully reciprocated. ''Ifshe wished. 
to save me from the scaffold," snapped the old lady, “ I would not see 
her." They never met again. When Julie passed away at the age of 
forty-three Mme du Deffand merely observed : “ It should have happened 
fifteen years ago ; then I should not have lost d’Alembert.” 

С. P. Goocu. 
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N an extensive tour from coast to coast under the auspices of 
() the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, giving lectures 
to universities, schools, United Service organisations, Rotary 

Clubs, etc., I was overwhelmed by a feeling that I was in a young 
country, eager for genuine progress and increasing prosperity and fully 
realising the value of education. Public expenditure for education, I 
learned, was about 38 million dollars per annum in тдтт and had now 
passed the 290 million mark. I have rarely come across such an 
excellent spirit in schools and universities. Every device is applied to 
make education thorough and attractive. The school buildings are very 
up to date, and sites are chosen in lovely surroundings. The leitmotiv 
is to understand, to help, to participate, to make contributions fair to 
all parties at home and abroad. “ What is our place in the world ? " 
“ How can we help to build a decent world ? " was the background of 
all the lengthy discussions which followed my lectures. The audiences : 
were full of jote de vivre, full of “ live and let live," full of the urge to 
know more. А sense of healthy competition and genuine comradeship 
amongst students and teachers alike prevailed all along the academic 
line. One felt that science was not a dead letter but part and parcel of 
the life of that young idealistic nation. You do not see preoccupied 
and harassed faces as in disillusioned and embittered Europe of to-day. 
Universities, museums, art galleries are living links with the rank and 
file. Thus in London (Ontario) the local art gallery lends pictures to 
adorn the homes of citizens for one year, after which they are exchanged 
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for a new lot. Permanent exhibitions and sales of pictures at reasonable 
prices are organised to encourage beginners, and to make people enjoy 
beautiful things. 

The generosity of Canadians as individuals and as a nation is pro- 
verbial. I was writing letters in the “ sight-seeing " carriage at the tail 
of the train when my fountain! pen broke. A gentleman sitting next me 
offered me his pen. When, after finishing my correspondence, I returned 
it to him he said in a simple, rather shy, way: “ I see you have no 
other pen ; allow me to pzesent you with mine.” So I became possessor 
of a beautiful Waterman pen, the gift of a person I had never met before 
and most likely shall never meet again. Before leaving for the U.S.A., 
І lectured in Kitchener (Cntario), and had another pleasant experience. ' 
When I tried to open my attaché case at a lecture the zip tore off. The 
case was an old опе, had bought at Woolworth’s in London.. After my 
lecture one of my audience asked, in a rather humble way, to grant him 
а favour and take his attaché case, а brand-new one of beautiful 
pigskin. It was impossible to decline that generous offer, for it would 
have hurt him if I did. Undoubtedly such a nation will play an ever- 
increasing role in preserving the best traditions of Mother Europe. 
I was glad to know that Canada is amongst the leading nations in the 
British Commonwealth in the growth of population. At the end of the 
nineteenth century there were less than 53 million. By 1931 they had 
doubled, and thenceforwa-d increased on an average of 11 per cent. per 
decade. To-day Canada, a country larger than Europe and wealthier 
in natural resources, has a population one-third larger than Greater 
London. Her riches are awaiting hands to develop them, and immigrants 
are generously helped. 

The first and second world wars brought vast changes. At the 
start of the former the fealing of Imperial cohesion was strong, while 
the interest in internationel affairs lagged behind. Canada's growth was 
as spectacular as that of the U.S.A. Two transcontinental railways 
were completed and a third was tinder construction. Six weeks after 
the outbreak of war troops were on the way to England—Canadian 
units under Canadian command. By 1928 Canada was the fifth largest 
exporting nation, and the general standard of living was only slightly 
lower than in the U.S.A. By the end of the war the strong feeling of 
national independence led to the exchanging of High Commissioners 
with other Dominions and to the appointment of a British High Com- 
missioner in Ottawa. The United Kingdom became the chief customer. 
. In the field of foreign affairs Canada assumed the responsibilities of a 
"nation which had achieved nationhood. Legations were opened in 
Washington, Tokyo, Peru and Brussels. 

In the second world war conscription was introduced despite the 
tradition of voluntary service. By September 1939 the first Canadian 
division was back in England and by the spring of 1943 there was an 
impressive highly trained army. The enormous vitality of the nation 
was revealed in the fact that in spite of the armed forces claiming about 
38 per cent. of the population of 18 to 45, production reached undreamed- 
of levels. The farm output increased by 40 per cent. Canada moved to 
the fourth place as producer of weapons and war materials, became the 
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world's foremost producer of nickel, asbestos, platinum, radium and 
newsprint, and by 1944 was the second largest exporting nation in the 
world. She did not receive Lend Lease but paid for every item. But 
here she had to face a new challenge : her export trade was abnormal in 
volume and direction owing to the war. Drastic changes being required, 
she set out to attain a balanced programme. By 1947 her foreign debt 
was reduced to less than four billion dollars compared with over six 
billion in 1930. Prices and wages were decontrolled. Since the average 
rate of increase in wages roughly paralleled the increase in the cost of 
living, the great majority of workers fare as well to-day as in 1945. 
Canada is a land of immigrants of different races, all of whom have 
found a happy home, helping each other and their respective mother 
countries. Their deep-seated patriotism is first and foremost to Canada. 
The idea was well formulated by John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, 
when Governor-General. Visiting the Prairie Provinces, inhabited 
chiefly by people of Ukrainian origin, he spoke to them in English and 
Ukrainian: “To be a good Canadian you must be good Ukrainians 
first." His memory is highly venerated throughout Canada. Perhaps 
the appeal helped to persuade the Ukrainians to provide the highest 
percentage of volunteers in the overseas forces in the second world war. 
Canada possesses everything needed for success within her borders 
and for helping the wider world. There are four distinct zones comple- 
mentary to each other. The first is the Maritime Provinces on the 
Atlantic coast, with endless supplies of timber, fish, fruit, coal, iron, 
. all in quantities sufficient for large exports. The superb ports of Halifax 
and St. John take over in winter seaborne exports from frozen Montreal, 
the chief port of Canada. The second zone is the centre, with the two 
. largest provinces, Quebec and Ontario. А happy co-operation exists 
between the French culture surviving in Quebec and that of Ontario, 
with its Loyalist tradition of a United Empire of English-speaking 
Canadians. These provinces are the chief areas of manufacturing and 
mining, with a background of prosperous farming, fruit and dairy 
cultivation. They have plenty of water from the St. Lawrence, which 
connects them directly with the markets of Europe. Together they 
contain two-thirds of the population. The third zone, moving westward, 
is the Prairie Provinces, the finest wheat-producing areas in the world, 
which were linked with foreign markets by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway completed in 1885. To-day they prosper with stock breeding, 
coal mining, gold finding, and minerals such as radium, uranium and 
oil. When I visited those areas last autumn it recalled the good old 
days of the gold rush. Farmers found themselves in possession of 
spurting oil fields all over their agriculturalland and became millionaires 
overnight. Yet wheat retains the first place. - 

Last, and by no means least, divided from the rest by the beautiful 
scenery of the Rockies, is the paradise called British Columbia, which in 
1871 had only 36,000 citizens. Foreseeing its possibilities, the Dominion, 
in conjunction with the province, constructed a railway from Montreal, 
a distance of 2,900 miles. The natural wealth is enormous ; coal and 
ferrous metals, gold and silver mines, forest, fisheries and Douglas 
fir, excellent fruit. It possesses the best port on the Pacific in Van- 
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couver, a trading centre with Australia, New Zealand, the Orient, which 
plays the same role in the West as Halifax and St. John in Nova Scotia. 
It has a climate like the French Riviera. Canada is divided in her 
economic activities by a great natural barrier, the Rockies, now over- 
come by modern methods of transport. Such barriers have no place 
on the U.S.A. 4,000-mile frontier. Henry Ford in Detroit employs 
Canadian workers across the river. Most Canadians, indeed, live less 
than fifty miles from the U.S.A. In mind, race, language and religion, 
Canadians, in spite of all differences, are united in one whole. In 
- Quebec I was asked in a very courteous but definite way to address my 
audiences in French, which I did to their delight. Their attitude 
resembled that of the Swiss, who speak three different languages and 
yet are solidly knit in one highly patriotic nation. 

The English-speaking immigrants have been settled in Nova Scotia 
since 1625. They called themselves United Empire Loyalists, but mass 
English immigration began with the American Revolutionary War, 
when, leaving the new State, they spread north of lakes Erie and 
Ontario. They were bitterly anti-American and proudly British, and 
this tradition remains. For instance, some English-Canadian school- 
books are still written in the Loyalist tradition. The French immigration 
started during the French Revolution—also victims of persecution, 
like those of Ukrainian origin. Hence, a strong conservatism prevails 
with all of them, not in the party sense but in questions of religion, 
nationality and their approach to life in general, amalgamated with the 
liberal sense of progress. The Liberal Government in this sense is the 
mirror and true representative of the vast majority. To-day 50 per 
cent of the population is of British origin, 30 per cent. French, 15 per 
cent. German, 3 per cent. Ukrainians and Poles, Balts and Balkan 
peoples. In the second generation all became purely English-speaking. 
The religion of their fathers still binds them to the traditions of their 
country. Thus, Ukrainians are either strong Greek Catholics or strong 
Greek Orthodox, German Menonites, Roumanian Greek Orthodox and 
so оп. One sees, especially in the Prairie Provinces, whole streets with 
their picturesque churches reminding one of Europe, and the familiar 
costumes, dances, songs of their old homes. 

The average English-speaking Canadian sheds his fear of the U.S.A., 
and the attachment to their countries of origin is purely sentimental. 
The British connection carries with it not merely a feeling of affection 
and loyalty to the Crown but also a recognition that good business is 
highly profitable for both parties. The structure of Government is 
organic and evolutionary and seems to be admirably suited to those 
proud people. The Canadian Constitution, like the British, is mostly 
based on unwritten law, but there is also an accepted machinery for 
amending and amendments are frequent. -Divergences occur between 
the provinces and the Federal Government, but long discussions con- 
firmed the wisdom of the saying that: “Du choque des opinions jaillit 
la vérité," and the golden mean was found and applied. Indeed, healthy 
liberal compromise predominates with the Canadian nation, healthy 
and fair for all parties concerned. Canada is predominantly a nation of 
practical idealists. ; VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


SURVIVING DICKENS LONDON 


‚ү CHE Festival of Britain may bring from the United States 
| of America and our Commonwealth countries many visitors 
who know more than the average Londoner about the works 
of Charles Dickens. This forecast is based upon a long experience of 
contact with tourists from those lands. The holidaymaker from 
across the Atlantic who does not ask to be shown some Dickens back- 
grounds is іп a minority. The one who makes no understanding response 
when such places are named is rare. In spite of air raids there is still 
enough topographical material to fill a day’s exploration of Dickens 
London. Before setting out it is worth while examining that definition 
to see what it means in terms of time and space. Two of his novels, 
Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities, look back to times preceding 
his own. They both open in 1775. This, then, is the beginning of the 
Dickens period. As he died in 1870 this year is its end. Thus it appears 
that his life and work cover ninety-five years. They embrace some years 
of George ITI’s reign, the whole of the Regency, all of George IV’s 
reign, all of William IV’s and thirty-three years of the Victorian era. 
The area of Dickens London is covered nowadays by what 
we call Inner London, with those inner suburbs which were outer 
suburbs in his time. It was constantly expanding, but for the 
present purpose of describing outlines the year 1850 might be taken. 
Dickens was then in his thirty-ninth year and living at 1, Devonshire 
Terrace, a house still standing at the junction of High Street, Maryle- 
bone and the Marylebone Road, called the New Road in those days. 
The London of the mid-century may also be regarded as that of 
David Copperfield’s manhood, for his life-story runs chronologically 


concurrent with that of his author. What was virtually the metropolis . 


«was not officially defined as such. Only the City was entitled to the 
name of London. Outside the ancient boundaries the definition did 
not apply. The Metropolitan Police District had been drawn in 1829 
and had later been enlarged, but it was not taken to define London in 
the general sense, for some quite rural areas were included in it. Not 
until the Local Government Act of 1888 did the larger London become 
a distinct and official entity. According to the maps of the period 
as well as by common consent, the London of 1850 consisted of the 
City, Westminster (itself then a city only by usage ; its Royal Charter 
came later), the Borough of Southwark, and the numerous parishes 
into which the population had overflowed. This was the London of 
Dickens, It extended north to south from Camden Town and Islington 
to Stockwell and, Camberwell; and east to west from Rotherhithe 
and Limehouse to Brompton and just beyond the Edgware Road. 
When John and Elizabeth Dickens had brought their family from 
Chatham to London in the early 1820s its population was about one 
and a quarter million. In 1850 it was just over two million. When 
Dickens left London to reside at Gad’s Hill Place near Rochester, in 
1860, the metropolitan population was nearly three million. 

Barnaby Rudge, written before A Tale of Two Cities, claims first 
consideration. Paper Buildings in the Temple were erected in the 
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1840s, replacing those chambers of the same name in which Sir John 
Chester lived. Maypole Hugh, when he went to visit that elegant 
knight, knocked first upon Middle Temple Gate. He could do the. 
same tó-day, for it survives. Just before knocking Hugh had heard 
St. Dunstan’s clock strike the hour. Temple Bar itself, nearby, was 
not better known to Londoners than this huge timepiece projecting 
from the wall of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. For a hundred years it had 
been there, and its bell-smiting giants were among the sights of the 
town. ‘They still deserve inclusion in that category, for early in our 
own century this Fleet Street relic gave its name to an institution 
which has become more famous than the ancient clock itself, as the 
following story explains. In the days of the former edifice the Marquis 
of Hertford was taken as a boy to see the clock and its performing 
giants. The sight pleased him so much that he declared—in the manner 
of children—that some day he would buy it. In his manhood the oppor- 
tunity came, for when the building was demolished about 1830 and a 
new church erected the clock and its bells and figures were auctioned. 
The Marquis bought them and placed them in the grounds of his new 
villa in Regent’s Park. He then named the house St. Dunstan’s Villa. 
As everyone knows, during the first world war this house became 
a hostel for men who had been blinded on active service. Thanks to 
Lord Rothermere the clock was brought back to its original position 
in Fleet Street in 1935 after having been absent for a hundred years. 

A few minutes’ walk eastward brings us to Wine Office Court, with 
itsseventeenth-century tavern, the “Cheshire Cheese,” plainly indicated 
though not named in A Tale of Two Cities. After Charles Darnay’s 
acquittal at the Old Bailey he and Sydney Carton went to Fleet Street 
and “ up a covered way irto a tavern ” to dine. This house was built 
just after the Great Fire of 1666 and is to-day substantially the same 
as it was originally. With its quaint exterior, its well-worn doorstep, 
reverently protected by a grid, and the long list of Sovereigns under 
which it has flourished this hostelry needs no extrinsic ‘associations, 
actual or fictitious, to maxe it attractive to tourists. 

The church of St. Mary-le-Strand survives intact, reminding us 
that here in 1809 a clerk from the Navy Pay Office just across the road 
in Somerset House married Elizabeth Barrow, sister of a fellow clerk. 
The church register shows that young John Dickens nervously began 
to sign on the wrong line, getting as far as Jo before someone put him 
right. The second child of the marriage, Charles John Huffam Dickens, 
was in 1824 a day scholar at a small school pretentiously named 
Wellington House Academy, at the corner of Granby Street, Hampstead 
Road. This residence still stands, though marked for demolition, but 
the schoolroom was cleared away when the railroad from London to 
Birmingham was made in the 1830s. Charles Dickens’s first business 
situation was that of junior clerk in the office of solicitors at t, Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn. These premises, which are on the Theobald’s 
Road side of the Inn, have been heavily bombed. In 1836 Dickens 
was living in bachelor’s rooms at Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, where 
the offices of the Prudential Assurance Company stand to-day. His 
residence here is commemorated by a bust which can be found by 
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going under the archway. On April 2nd, 1836, he married Catherine 
Thomson Hogarth at St. Luke's Church, Chelsea, a graceful structure 
which has survived the war unharmed. After a honeymoon in Kent 
they began housekeeping at Furnival's Inn. 

During the Furnival’s Inn days his first book, Sketches by Boz, was 
published. These lively pieces about ' Everyday Life and Everyday 
People" had appeared in various periodical publications. The tale 
entitled The Bloomsbury Christening describes a ceremony in St., 
George’s Church, Bloomsbury.. (Hart Street has been renamed 
Bloomsbury Way.) Overseas visitors would probably be interested in 
this early eighteenth-century edifice by Hawksmoor, for it possesses 
London’s oddest steeple. This is shaped rather like a pyramid and 
surmounted by a figure of King George I in Roman costume. Horace 
Walpole called it a “ master-stroke of absurdity.” | 

In the spring of 1837 Mr. and Mrs. Dickens with their first-born, 
а son, moved to 48, Doughty Street, Bloomsbury. This short thorough- 
fare with its sedate late-eighteenth-century houses was then a high-class 
street, with a gate at each end guarded by a uniformed porter. Even 
to-day it has an air of suburban seclusion. Almost every visitor to 
London would appreciate being taken to this house, which is open 
to the public daily except Sundays. Perhaps the most attractive of 
its many exhibits is a page of the original manuscript of The Pickwick 
Papers. This immensely valuable relic describes in part the servants' 
“ swarry " at which Sam Weller was a rather irreverent guest. Dickens 
rose to the summit of fame in the Doughty Street period. Here he 
concluded The Pickwick Papers and here (except for parts during 
holiday vacations) he wrote Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. 

' Doubtless many tourists would regard “ The George and Vulture ” as 
the most interesting of the Pickwick relics. In this City hostelry Samuel 
Pickwick lived after his victimisation by Mrs. Bardell. This ancient 
inn, now a City men’s restaurant (and also, by the way, headquarters 
of an exclusive Pickwick Club), is the same interiorly as it was in 
Dickens’s time. The overseas visitor should be shown the two parish 
boundary marks in the dining room. He might like to take his soup in 
one City boundary and, by moving a few feet, his main dish in another ! 
One of Cruikshank’s illustrations to Oliver Twist can be vividly recalled 
by going, preferably after dark, to the riverside steps at the south 
end of London Bridge. Here Nancy had a meeting with Mr. Brownlow 
and Rose Maylie, while the eavesdropper, Noah Claypole, stood behind 
an angle which can still be identified. This meeting, when Sikes heard 
of it, cost Nancy her life. Towards the end of the Doughty Street days 
Daniel Maclise (later an R.A.) painted a portrait of, Dickens; an 
engraving of this work formed the frontispiece of Nicholas Nickleby 
in volume form. A year afterwards, in 1840, this painting was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. To-day it may be seen in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

At the end of 1839 Charles and Catherine Dickens and their son 
and two daughters moved from Doughty Street to the Devonshire 
Terrace residence already mentioned. This house is now used as a 
dancing academy, with the full approval—we may imagine—of the 
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Inimitable's ghost. The Old Curiosity Shop was the first novel written 
here. Visitors to London who are thoroughly versed in this book 
will not expect to be shown the authentic shop of the story. They 
will know that the penultimate paragraph states that “ The old house 
had been long ago pulled down." They might like to know, however, 
- that the original shop stood at the corner of Green Street (now Irving 
Street) and Castle Street, which disappeared when Charing Cross Road 
was constructed in mid-Victorian times. It was from the-Devonshire 
Terrace house that Dickens and his wife went to the United States 
early in 1842. At one of the many banquets in his honour Dickens 
proposed this toast: “ America and England—May they never have 
any division but the Atlantic between them ! ” | 

Martin Chuzzlewit recalls the Temple precincts again, particularly 
Fountain Court, where John Westlock’s love for Ruth Pinch blossomed 
unseen even by her devoted brother Tom. This part of the Dickensian’s 
pilgrimage must needs be sad, for war’s ravages are visible on every 
hand. In contrast, there could hardly be a more delightful reminder 
of a Dickens story than the veritable “ Little Wooden Midshipman,” 
of Dombey and Son, his next full-length novel. The old trade sign was 
seen by Dickens outside a nautical instrument-maker’s shop in Leaden- 
hall Street. Much later this establishment moved to the Minories, 
where the figure was on view until the second world war, when it was 
removed to a place of safety. At the moment of writing it is on loan 
to the Dickens House. The effigy, although described by the novelist 
as a midshipman, represents a naval officer in a uniform of Nelson’s 
time. With the masterpiece, David Copperfield, in mind the devoted 
tourist might well be taken on the Thames to Putney, where Dora 
Spenlow lived with her two little elderly aunts. The parish church 
in which David and Dora were married is intact; but it will not be 
found to correspond with the illustration entitled “І am Married," 
by “ Phiz." 

An 1851 Dickens with his wife and eight children moved to Tavis- 
tock House, Tavistock Square. The huge offices of the British Medical 
Association are on the site of the house, but its garden is still open 
ground and can be seen from the top of a passing 'bus. Bleak House 
was written here. The Old Hall of Lincoln's Inn survives, and so does 
its ancient gateway in Chancery Lane. Little Dorrit takes us across 
London Bridge into Southwark. London's last stage-coaching inn, 
the " George," has many historical and literary associations besides 
the fact—or rather the fiction—that Amy Dorrit’s ne'er-do-well 
brother Tip wrote a letter to Mr. Clennam there. Great Expectations 
began to appear serially in 1860 while Dickens was living at Gad’s Hill 
Place, near Rochester, to which he had moved in that year. Mentioned 
in this work as the home of Jaggers, the lawyer, is a house in Gerrard 
Street, Soho. As a boy Dickens used to visit this street frequently to 
see an uncle. Several fine early eighteenth-century houses here are 
still in use. Our Mutual Friend, the author’s last completed novel, 
shows us London of the 1860s, the last decade of his life. Jenny Wren, 
the doll’s dressmaker of the story, lived at Millbank in one of “ some 
little quiet houses in a,row,” just off Smith Square. Though Millbank 
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has been vastly modernised the explorer will have no difficulty in 
identifying this street, which remains as quiet as ever. At the end 
of the list comes the unfinished Mystery of Edwin Drood. The last 
London house described by Dickens, that of Mr. Grewgious, the kindly 
old lawyer of Staple Inn, was completely destroyed by a flying bomb 
which wiped out the entire inner quadrangle. Only a few of the Tudor 
houses remain. Dickens died at Gad's Hill Place on June oth, 1870. 
He was buried in the South Transept of Westminster Abbey on the 
r4th. All our visitors who make a pilgrimage to Poet's Corner will 
rejoice to find the grave undamaged. 

' OrivER D. SAVAGE. 


KESTRELS 


HERE is scarcely a human life that has not been influenced 
| at some point by its own especial “ Bruce's spider." It may be 
the most trifling incident bearing a significance recognised only 
in retrospect, and taking an example from my own experience the 
choice of a home was largely determined by the evolutions of a kestrel. 
That particular kestrel was suspended in air one spring morning 
. against a background of dark woodland attached to a country house 
then in the market. The bird was dismissed by the caretaker of the 
house as merely a “‘ red hawk, a nailer for chicken," but it proved the 
most determining factor in the disposal of the property. The beautiful 
wild falcon lent the one touch required to make a picture, already 
attractive, irresistible, and so at the same time demonstrated the value 
of colourful animal life to a countryside which has lost too much of its 
fauna. 

“ Colourful,” indeed, is essentially the kestrel’s adjective, the little 
red falcon being nothing if‘not ornamental. There are more spectacular 
buccaneers. In the woods or along the coastline the dramatic element 
is supplied by the sparrowhawk and the peregrine, while in the West 
Country, for sheer beauty of flight, the kestrel is outclassed by that 
matchless aeronaut the buzzard. Between one bird and another, 
however, comparison is only misleading, since each has its own role to 
play. Lofty ascents into the limitless airfields make no appeal to the 
kestrel, whose wings are in frequent use at lower. levels, for necessity : 
rather than for pleasure. Again, the buzzard, like the vulture that he 
represents in miniature, must overlook a vast panorama in order to 
detect the carcase which, once espied, will satisfy his needs for several 
days, leaving ample time for pleasure-cruising upon the blue air. 
The kestrel, on the contrary, feeds lightly and often, and to collect 
his varied menu must descend to the green fields of earth, where lurk 
the mámmals and insects invisible from cloudland. Accordingly he 
cruises low, often little above treetop level, his bright plumage con- 
trasting harmoniously with green foliage or brown hillside, and although 
his elaborate technique when hunting mouse or grasshopper seems 
a trifle overdone at times, he certainly conforms to the great natural 
principle that anything worth doing at all is worth doing beautifully. 

Conventionally, the kestrel'is a hunter of fur rather than feather, 
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although his behaviour, like that of the buzzard, depends upon indi- 

vidual tendencies. Asa species, it cannot by any means be justly termed 
a “ nailer for chicken." None the less, certain birds, or sometimes 
even a strain, may develop habits to which the gamekeeper or farmer's 
wife takes justifiable exception. By nature and within their capacity, 
rapacious birds prey upon the wild life indigenous to their habitat. 
When this is supplemented artificially, as by poultry or game-chicks, 
they may discover that the artificial element offers an easier livelihood. 
This is particularly liable to happen when chicken are turned out to 
run upon the stubbles over which the hawks or falcons habitually 
quarter. Even so, it is the exception rather than the rule for either 
kestrel or buzzard to turn poultry-thief, although here, as ever, the repu- 
tation of an innocent majority may suffer through the misdeeds of a few. 

Although more confiding than the sparrowhawk in so far that 
he does not shun observation with such assiduous care, the kestrel 
is not so bold. Helacks the ferocious courage which enables the sparrow- 
hawk to pursue the chase to the finish, no matter where it may lead, 
and while the sparrowhawk will follow a bird into a house if necessary, 
or fearlessly snatch chicken from a cottage doorstep, a kestrel seldom 
ventures very near an occupied building. The London kestrels which 
have lately aroused considerable interest are, of course, a case apart, 
the bird life of big cities where there are no guns and few natural enemies 
being another question altogether. In town or country, however, hunger 
recognises no law, and I well remember one occasion when a group 
of small birds, feeding on a Yorkshire window sill, was suddenly 
scattered by a kestrel which dropped like a red whirlwind into its 
midst, sweeping away one of the party with the velocity and daring 
of a peregrine. Deep snow lay upon the ground at the time, and it is 
possible that the falcon, cut off from his customary source of mice, 
was obliged thus to vary the bill of fare. Upon the other hand, the same 
bird (presumably) was seen to kill a song thrush on an open field a few 
days later, and circumstances suggested habitual departure from rule 
or an original ‘‘ break away," not uncommon among highly individual- 
ised animals. . 

In a certain broadcast, repeated once or twice-during the past few 
years, the killing of a stoat by a kestrel was dramatically described. 
That must have been “ some ” kestrel, the stoat being a quarry which 
few wild hunters and, indeed, few dogs care to tackle. In reality, the 
little red falcon's natural game closely resembles that of the barn owl, 
and up to a certain point a kestrel might be regarded as an owl's 
understudy, taking over when that assiduous controller of rodent life 
abandons work at daybreak. Indeed, although representatives ‘of 
entirely different families, the two species have much in common, 
and of this I have recently seen a curious example. ` 

Not far from my home is a lonely ruinous cottage, abandoned for 
many years as a human habitation because of its isolated situation, 
and long since appropriated by barn owls, jackdaws, rabbits and the 
numerous other wild creatures which turn man's forsaken work to 
account. Last summer the owls surrendered a tenancy of twenty 
years' duration, and in their place two kestrels appeared. Their story 
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was interesting. I owed the discovery of their nest in the first place 
to two village boys who had just removed the one egg which it contained. 
Under my surveillance they restored the egg, but later returned surrep- 
titiously and took it again, upon which I naturally assumed that 
the story of the nest had ended. When the first of a clutch, or one egg 
of two, is taken, a wild bird almost invariably forsakes. Indeed, I 
had never known an instance to the contrary, and was therefore 
astonished to find the kestrel in possession a few days later. 

She had laid and was incubating three more eggs in the nest which, 
by no stretch of the imagination, could really be described as a nest 
at all, being merely a hollow on the top of the masonry beside a small, 
paneless window. This gives access to an upstair room upon the 
dilapidated ceiling of which two pairs of jackdaws also had nests, 
being compelled to pass within a foot or so of the brooding falcon 
every time they entered or left. One might have expected constant 
friction, and certainly the pilfering of the kestrel's eggs if left unguarded 
{ог a moment. The peaceable relations which, on the contrary, 
appeared to exist gave food for thought. Upon reflection I could not, 
nor can now, recall an example of conflict between jackdaws and other 
birds during the breeding season. Hawks, falcons and owls are attacked 
by almost anything else. Crows, ravens and rooks attack one another. 
Curlews and lapwings take vigorous action against any hawk or any 
member of the crow family—except a jackdaw. I have noticed jack- 
daws walking about unchallenged upon a rock-face among innumerable 
young herring gulls whose parents I had also seen batter a young raven 
to death and chase a peregrine falcon out of sight and hearing. 

For this there must bea reason. The jackdaw does not himself bother 
other birds in fear for his own nest, since he usually builds in holes well 
out of their way, but why, one wonders, does no bird seem to object 
to him alone of his order? He has a bad name as a nest-robber, but 
may not this be largely unearned, since he lives upon such amicable 
terms with his neighbours ? However that may be, tranquil relations 
prevailed to the end between jackdaws and kestrels. Two young falcons 
were hatched and eventually took wing without untoward incident 
of any kind. It might be interesting to add that food brought to 
the nest consisted entirely of rodents. There was not a feather among 
the remains, all of which could be examined without difficulty. After 
the young had quitted the nest, however, small birds were occasionally 
added to the menu, a blue-tit once being delivered to a fledgling perched 
in full view upon an old cob wall. 

We could not help coritrasting the friendly relations between these 
kestrels. and jackdaws with those which habitually exist between 
kestrels and magpies—perennial enemies, although ,and possibly 
because a kestrel sometimes makes use of a magpie’s nest. Since the 
nest is old as a rule when requisitioned, however, there are doubtless 
other reasons for so pronounced a vendetta, one being the possible 
purloining of the kestrel’s eggs by the magpie. This cannot often occur, 
of course, and apart from mankind—mainly represented by clutch- 
collecting boys—the kestrel has very few dangerous enemies. I have 
seen its unmistakable egg shells amongst the heterogeneous collection 
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in a stoat's larder, which circumstance, by the way, seems scarcely 
compatible with the stoat-killing story already mentioned. Despite the 
depredations of either human or natural enemies, however, the species 
certainly should be more abundant than is actually the case. Although 
widely distributed, it is nowhere really common—as is the buzzard, 
for example, in the western counties—and one can only attribute its 
limited representation to lack of that racial tenacity which enables 
some animals to multiplv while others equally well placed can scarcely 
hold their own. 

Returning to nests, personal observation suggests that the abandoned 
nursery of a carrion crow is preferred, particularly when built in a 
Scotch pine, like that described in Tom Brown's Schooldays. Outlook, 
again, is essential to a kestrel, the place chosen for an eyrie almost 
invariably commanding a view. He dislikes a wood unless a nest in the 
crown of the tallest tree is available. Exposed spinneys or lone pines 
in a hedgerow are more to his taste, and whenever possible he prefers 
rocks or precipices to trees of any kind, being primarily a creature of 
the open. Upon rocks he dispenses with any nest, like the birds in the 
ruined cottage, this habit conflicting with a kestrel's predilection for the 
elaborate and wool-lined—although second-hand—nest of a crow. 

The cry of a kestrel is a shrill but not unmusical chatter, rather like 
` that of a sparrowhawk—the one point of resemblance between the two 
species, which in general character and behaviour could scarcely 
differ more notably. While the sparrowhawk plays a long hand, dis- 
solving partnership with its brood as soon as fledged, the “ red hawk ” 
is a family bird. Indeed, from an observer’s point of view, the most 
attractive passage in the kestrel’s picturesque history is the period 
‘shortly after the young have left the nest. Upon acquiring full wing 
power, they behave in a mannez which is, I think, unique among wild 
birds. They give an impression of almost playing in the air as fox-cubs 
play on the ground, and teke frequent family joy flights with all the zest 
of boys released from school. The little company of four or five fledglings, 
graceful even in their immature plumage, sweeps in wide circles over the 
surrounding country, like a flock of tame pigeons circling its dovecote, 
and, like pigeons again upon a more spectacular scale, returning eventu- 
ally to their original perches to gather inspiration for fresh flights.’ 
One can compare the entire proceeding only with the twilight evolutions 
of swifts, the difference being that while swifts rise screaming to meet 
the first pale stars, young kestrels mount into the sunlight, with cries 
as joyous and the same frenzied abandonment. Even when they have 
passed the exuberant period which is very brief in the wild, the young 
birds do not necessarily part company. On the contrary, kestrels 
frequently hunt in family parties, and in late summer one may see 
six or seven of the beautiful birds quartering a hillside for mice, like a 
human family in search of mushrooms. While the human beings may 
find no edible fungi, however, the kestrels will certainly catch as many 
mice as they need. Mouse-hunting, indeed, is the “red hawk’s”’ 
principal function in life, although one might consider him too 
decorative a bird for so unromantic a vocation. 

D. Sr. LEGER-GORDON. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


HE first permanent English settlement in North America was 
| ‘made at’ Jamestown, Virginia, іп the year 1607. The first Negro 
slaves brought into the area of English colonisation were landed 
at Jamestown late in 16r9 or early in 1620. Thus early the Negro 
slave was introduced into English America. In Spanish America, 
Negro slavery dates from 1501. Slavery came to an end in the United 
States with the Civil War, 1861-65. The Negro, therefore, began his 
career as a freedman under the demoralisation incident to a prolonged 
and bitter civil war. He had the further disadvantage of standing 
between the two divisions of the estranged White race, the immediate 
cause of their hostility. A further disadvantage, of first magnitude, 
grew out of the characteristics of many Northern Whites who followed 
the Northern armies—the “ carpet baggers "—who contributed some 
of the worst aspects of the reconstruction period. . 

The matter of supreme importance for the present study is the fact 
that during the slavery period a very considerable part of the Negro 
population became of mixed blood. It is not possible to learn the 
exact extent of this racial intermixture, but three subsequent census 
enumerations dealing with it ‘furnish a basis of fact sufficiently definite 
and sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. The enumerations of 
1870, 1890 and тото take account of the Mulatto as a distinct element 
in the Negro population and afford’ the most reliable information 
available covering this matter. There is a consistent rate of increase 
shown in the Mulatto population that gives a presumption of accuracy 
lacking in earlier enumerations, and especially lacking in the last 
attempt, made by the census of 1920, to deal with the Mulatto, as 
distinguished from the full-blood Negro. The rate of increase in the 
Mulatto group is given for the three enumerations as follows : 


1870— 584,049 Mulattoes, composing 12:0% of the Negro population 
1890—1,132,0600 ,, » 52% , ” » 
1910—2,050,686 ,, » 209% , » » 


It thus appears that the first twenty years of freedom virtually 
duplicated in racial intermixture the results of the whole period of 
slavery, with the period of the Civil War included—250 years ! Virtually 
the same rate of increase is shown for each of the succeeding twenty- 
year periods, fully warranting the conclusion that each twenty-year 
period of freedom is virtually duplicating, in racial intermixture, the 
results of the entire preceding time that the races had been in contact 
here. This rate of increase, applied to the present status, gives an 
expectation of slightly more than seven million Mulattoes for 1950. 
There is reason to believe that, startling as it is, this figure is rather 
conservative, but, even so, it should prove very impressive. The census 
figures show clearly that a vast and vitally important population change 
is occurring, a fact apparent to all observers. The conditions under 
which this change is occurring, tlie factors promoting it, its social effects, 
its racial results—these, and vastly more, enter into any thorough 
analysis of the Mulatto problem in the United States. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-five was, for the Negro group, a time of 
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supreme crisis. What was to be the Negro's future ? What ideals were 
to prevail in that future? Freedom had come to the Negro through 
no effort of his own. Had it come as the result of a prolonged struggle 
upon his part, that struggle would have fixed many of his practices, 
settled many of his problems, and determined largely his outlook. Asit 
was, his practices, his problems, his outlook, his ideals were largely 
mediated to him and those undertaking his guidance failed to guard 
fundamentals. They failed to impart to the freedman a sane racial 
pride leading to definite effort to preserve his race. The family had small 
place in his African background. Slavery brought improvement at 
this point, but the Negro family of 1865 was far from ideal. The gravest 
need of the freedman was for a pure home and family life. Failure here 
laid the foundation for, and greatly increased, present unfortunate 
developments. In this crisis the matter of leadership was of vital 
importance. Emancipation did not make the matter of leadership an 
altogether open field. Precedents had been established under slavery 
and there had come to be a distinction between the full-blood Negro and 
the Mulatto, advantageous to the latter. The few Negroes who had 
co-operated with the anti-slavery leaders were, with very few exceptions, 
Mulattoes. Very few full-blood Negroes are named among the leaders 
of the race between 1840 and 1870. There have been relatively few 
since 1870. There was little concern shown for the Negro as a race. 

While the figures already given indicate clearly the rapid progress 
of the amalgamation of the White and the Negro races in the United 
States, a more detailed statement makes it easier to grasp tbe full 
significance of the present situation. Fortunately, there is а study 
available which goes into details and thus brings the whole matter of 
Mulatto leadership under review. Professor E. B. Reuter made a study 
some years ago which covers the field and which, although made more 
than thirty years ago, retains its value. This study deals with those 
members of the race who had achieved status and recognition in the 
topmost group of the race; 4,291 individuals were considered and 
classified. Of these 447 were considered black— presumably full-blood 
Negroes—while 3,844 were classified as Mulatto—mixed blood. This 
study was made in 1915-16. The situation has not improved since that 
date. | 

Professor Reuter* added greatly to the value of his book by giving 
facts in reference to the dominance of the Mulatto in business, in 
politics, in education and in religion. Не is a scientist, interested in 
* what is," rather than a moralist, interested in ‘‘ what should be," so 
he states facts, with no attempt to interpret these facts in terms of 
results in morals or in religion. This attitude makes his work a source 
book rather than a complete discussion. 

In the realm of business 158 predominantly successful members of 
the race were considered. Of these, twelve were classified as Black and 
146 as Mulatto. Of thirty-nine bank presidents, four were classified as 
Black and thirty-five as Mulatto. The officers of the National Negro 
Business League are given as one Black and eleven Mulatto; its execu- 


* See The Mulatto in the United States. By Edward Byron Reuter. The Gorham Press, 
Boston, Mass. Further quotations and references are to this volume. 
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tive committee, fourteen in number, were all Mulatto; the life members 
numbered 235. Of these the classification of sixteen was not secured. 
Seventeen were Black and 202 Mulatto. 

In the realm of politics the Mulatto is especially prominent. Of the 
two Negroes who have been members of the United States Senate, one 
is classed as a Mulatto and the other as Negro-Croatian Indian. Of the 
twenty who had held membership in the House of Representatives, 
three were Black and seventeen were Mulattoes. Of 597 Negroes 
employed in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Washington City, 
classified by the writer, 486 were Mulattoes, тоз were full-blood 
Negroes, with six unclassified. Many Mulattoes are employed through- 
out the States as mail clerks and in various other positions controlled 
by the Federal Government, positions which have brought them 
prominently before the Negro people. 

In the educational sphere the prominence of the Mulatto is 
especially evident. The higher grade institutions of learning maintained 
for, or by, the Negro are dominated by the Mulatto, both in teaching 
force and in their student groups. Professor Reuter found that in 
I916 there were enrolled in twenty-five Negro colleges and universities 
9,172 students, 7,567 of whom were classed as Mulattoes and 1,605 as 
“black,” not necessarily full-blood, Negroes. Of the celebrated Tuskegee 
Institute he writes : ‘‘ This school has a teaching force of approximately 
200. Of this number, nine, none of whom is.in high position, are 
Negroes who generally pass as full blood. One hundred and eighty-four 
are persons of mixed blood." Of this school Mr. William Archer, an 
English writer, has this to say : “ Indeed, I saw no one in high position 
in Tuskegee who would not, with small lightening of hue, have been 
taken for a white man." This institution was founded by Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, son of a full-blood Negro woman and an unidentified 
White man. Very few Negro educators of note are full blood. Many of 
them are initial increment Mulattoes. Morgan College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, is credited with 450 students, all Mulatto. No one of the 
schools included in Professor Reuter's study failed to show a very large 
majority of students of mixed blood. It is in such schools that the 
Mulatto leaders of the race were trained in the past and are being 
trained at the present time. The full-blood Negro has small place in 
the schools of the race in the South and very few of them reach the 
educational institutions of the North. 

It is in the realm of religion that the Mulatto dominates most com- 
pletely. Of that group of Negro preachers composed of those most 
prominent in the United States and numbering 580 persons, ninety-five 
are considered full blood and '' 485 are known to be Mulattoes." More 
in detail are the following : In ходта the nine bishops of the coloured 
Methodist Episcopal Church were all Mulattoes. Of eleven general 
officers of this church nine were Mulattoes, with two unclassified. Of 
the twenty-seven bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
four were classed as Black and twenty-three as Mulatto. Of the eight 
bishops of the African Methodist Zion Church, two were classed as 
Black and six as Mulatto. The officers of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion (coloured), twelve in number, are all given as Mulatto, and so are the 
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five general officers of the New England Baptist Convention (coloured). 

The above examples are typical of the entire situation in the United 
States. The question arises as to how far the Negro is aware of the true 
situation and to what extent this leadership of the mixed blood is 
responsible for cases of initial amalgamation. Several writers insist 
that this initial increment is now so small as to be a negligible factor in 
the race problem. This increment has never been large relatively, 
but it exists and, at the present rate, is a deciding factor determining 
the ultimate outcome of racial intermixture here. Even though the 
situation wholly escapes his notice and the full-blood Negro remains, 

herefore, unconscious of its true significance, his education, his religious 
instruction, fail dismally in the matter of implanting personal and 
racial self-respect. The full-blood Negro does not have a fair chance in 
those educational institutions where his teachers are partially White and 
the student body overwhelmingly Mulatto. Under present conditions, 
especially under present leadership, there is little to convince the full- 
blood Negro that his racial integrity is worth preserving. ў 

Major E. S. Сох, in a pamphlet entitled The South’s Part in 
Mongrelising the Nation, writes : “ The most subtle, as it is the most 
dangerous, miscegenationist trend in the South at the present time 
operates under the cloak of Christianity.” Others are being driven 
to the same conclusion. Due to this universal suspension of moral and 
ethical principles in so far as the Negro is concerned, there is grave 
danger that, as this situation comes to be generally understood, the 
moral leadership of the Churches will suffer because of this failure to 
deal directly and effectively with Negro illegitimacy and with amalga- 
mation. Against the grave wrong of ‘miscegenation, everywhere 
apparent, has been interposed only silence. The work of the Churches, 
even Christianity itself, must be evaluated by the results produced. 
The outstanding result of eighty-five years of freedom is this failure 
to give to the full-blood Negro in the United States a sane racial pride 
and outlook, together with a compelling zeal for his racial preservation. 
Under Mulatto domination, such leadership will not develop. 

A grave difficulty arises concerning what may be,termed the diffusion, 
as contrasted with the inisial increment, Mulatto. In the case of the 
former the infusion of White blood тау һауе occurred several genera- 
tions ago and may have been followed by several generations observing 
strictly the moral law and the accepted social customs. These deserve 
great credit, but in so far as the influence upon the full-blood Negro is 
concerned this distinction in the origin of the mixed blood has an almost 
negligible value. The colour of the Mulatto indicates clearly the fact 
of blood mixture and, with present lack of analysis, this alone is 
considered. This distinction between the initial increment and the 
diffusion Mulatto is not made by the Negro, by the Mulatto, or by the 
White. In so far as the interests of the Mulatto are concerned, the 
matter of race preservation must be balanced against them, for the two 
are antagonistic. The further matter of the ideals, the morals, of all 
others concerned must be considered. It is not possible for the White 
group in the United States to absorb 15 million Negroes, almost wholly 
_ through illegitimacy, without very grave moral and social consequences. 
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A grave increase in illegitimacy is already noted. There is now a 
Christian Ministry already silent in the face of this and in the face of the 
moral problems involved in miscegenation. 

А review of the entire racial situation in the United States leads to 
the conviction that the supreme tragedy of the Mulatto lies in the fact 
that the greater his ability, the more creditable his achievements, 
the more outstanding his leadership, the graver menace he becomes 
to the Negro as a race. He is an example of successful disregard of 
fundamental social and religious sanctions. The influence, the effect, 
of miscegenation becomes destructively atmospheric even when there is 
no clear analysis of what is involved. . 

Professor Reuter has reached the conclusion that the prospects of the 
Mulatto child are to those of the full-blood Negro child as thirty-four 
toone. All Mulattoes, however, do not succeed, nor do all lead creditable 
lives. Very many find the infusion of White blood really destructive. 
It brings, for them, an unrealisable outlook and ambitions impossible 
of attainment, resulting in frustration. Mulatto women, many of them, 
must meet conditions from which the full-blood Negro woman is 
shielded, or exempt, and the results are often deplorable. 

As an aside, we may call attention to a valued precedent in emancipa- 
tion. Indeed, two cases of emancipation may be compared profitably. 
The Israelites were freed from bondage in Egypt and prepared, under 
Divine guidance, for an independent national status. Forty years in the 
“© wilderness " served two purposes: the people who had been slaves, 
suffering the repressions and the depressions of bondage, died and a new 
generation succeeded. This second group had the advantage of instruc- 
tion in the law and of training in other matters essential to their 
prosperity. Among the laws given to these people was one calculated 
to preserve the sanctity of the “ Congregation of the Lord ” and, at the 
same time, to strengthen the institution of the family. It reads: 
“ А bastard shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord. To his 
tenth generation shall he not enter into the congregation of the Гога.” 
Deut. xxiii, 2. 

This is in very sharp contrast to what occurred in the United States 
some eighty-five years ago, and following 1,865 years of Christian 
teaching. 

In view of this failure of American Christianity, as represented by all 
the branches of the Christian Church, to deal definitely and specifically 
and constructively with the matter of race amalgamation as betweén the 
White and the Black races here, it is well to note another force that has 
been operative. Race Prejudice is, in most of its forms, exceedingly 
unfortunate, and its effects are very hurtful. Anything, however, 
which forces upon the Negro, or any other similar, group the necessity of 
becoming self-sufficient, and of developing its own civilisation and 
culture, challenges the best that is in the given group or race. The 
exclusiveness of the White has thus forced upon the Negro many steps 
in progress which he might not otherwise have taken. Because the 
Negro has had his own Churches he now has a religious leadership from 
his own group; because he has had separate schools and colleges, he now 
has trained teachers of his own blood; because of a dawning loyalty to 
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his own group, the race now has professional men and business enter- 
prises. Аз a constructive force, prejudice has, unquestionably, unified 
the Negro group to some extent and, in a measure, has forced upon the 
Negro a racial self-sufficiency. 

Within recent years meny Negroes have left the South, emigrating to 
various sections of the North, the North-East and the West. Washing- 
ton City, New York and Chicago now have larger Negro populations 
than have any other cities in the world. Many of these migrants have 
improved their status, but in the large cities especially they find slum 
conditions and come in contact with people of low moral standards and. 
wanting in pride of race or other attitudes calculated to preserve race. 
The number of Mulattoes, initial increment or diffusion, is not given, but 
the official record lists as illegitimate 2,103 of the Negro children born 
in Washington City during the year 1948! 

One writer claims that 12,000 Mulattoes—near whites—“ cross the 
line " and enter the White race annually. The claim cannot be verified, 
or disproved. 

We are indebted to the late General Smuts, of South Africa, for the 
expression “ Parallel Development,” characterising his plan for the 
relation of the two races in Africa. As an ideal and for practical planning 
no better basis can be proposed. De Toqueville, in the earlier part of the 
past century, wrote less hopefully of the situation in the United States, 
as follows : “ There are two alternatives for the future—the Negroes 
and the Whites must either wholly part or wholly mingle.” In the last 
analysis, race preservation turns largely upon the ability to control 
the lowest element in each race. 

It should be noted that, although the Mulatto predominates, in many 
of the groups considered in this study there are full-blood Negroes as 
well as Mulattoes. This raises the question concerning what might have 
been accomplished had highly endowed full-blood Negro youth been 
selected and trained for leadership in the various activities and interests 
of the race. There was a time, possibly, when a full-blood Negro 
leadership might have been achieved. Many believe that this is no 
longer possible. 

А. Н. SHANNON, | 
Ex-Chaplain of the Mississippi State Penitentiary. 


SOAP 


O person or nation claims the invention of soap. This universal 
N commodity, civilisation’s greatest aid to cleanliness and health, 

is the fortunate product of evolution and man’s instinctive 
desire to be clean. In prehistoric and heathen times the fat of animals 
cooked at feasts, or sacrificed to the gods, dripped down into the ashes 
of the wood fires and was scooped up by the poor or greedy. Thus man 
discovered that hands smeared with fat and potash became miraculously 
scoured. From this primitive beginning man quickly progressed, and 
we soon find baths, for the convenience of those who wished to wash 
thoroughly, in the plans of architects. Baths were installed in the 
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palaces of Cnossus and Phaistos. The early Egyptian beauties made a 
luxurious art of bathing, using honey and milk and many plants in 
lieu of soap. The fashion of being clean soon spread to Greece, and from 
there to Rome, where no personage of any importance could “ keep in 
the swim " of society without being seen at the baths—elaborate and 
ornate emporiums utilised by both sexes. After bathing, it was only 
natural that one should wish to don clean clothes, and soon the problem , 
in Rome was the efficiency of laundry methods and the finding of 
detergents which would aid the arduous task of the “ scowerers " 
in tramping out the dirt and sweat of labour, and the grease after 
feasting, from the flowing white togas in daily fashion. 

In search of suitable alkalis scores of substances were tried out—the 
galls of animals, saponaceous plants, fats and oils, various kinds of 
earths and human urine was collected in the streets. So nauseous 
was the alkalised urine that the laundry employees were compelled to 
live in unfrequented streets. Some of the earths used were mixed with 
perfume and formed into balls or cakes which dissolved in water. 
Fuller's earth came into special prominence and the occupation of 
fullers in Rome became very extensive. The fullers, however, did not 
use this earth solely for washing, but also for whitening and bleaching. 
To render cloth perfectly white it was also fumigated with sulphur 
and the cleaners were not ignorant of the fact that many colours were 
destroyed by the volatile steam given off. 

The early woad-smeared Britons experienced none of the difficulties 
of Roman civilisation. When the Romans brought the idea of soap to 
Britain, the inhabitants, clad in jerkins, a practical shirt easy to keep 
clean, were slow to reap the benefits of this hygienic substance. Not 
until the thirteenth century was a soap factory established in Bristol, 
and soon afterwards the manufacture of soap had also commenced in 
Devizes and Cheapside. By the fourteenth century the industry was 
flourishing and the demand for soap rapidly growing. (Іа the court 
bulletin published during the reign of Queen Elizabeth it is stated: 
“The Queen has built herself a bath, where she does bath berself once 
a month, whether she requires it or not." Sometimes the Queen took a 
bath in wine, a cheap enough liquor in her reign of foreign conquest, 
but she was the first woman to have a cake of soap especially made for 
her. Following the Queen's good example history relates that members 
of her court took baths much more frequently—at least once a year. 
Even so, bathrooms were unknown in English homes as late as the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Just over roo years ago public baths 
were built in London, but their popularity cannot have been great 
for only 50,000 Londoners paid them a visit over a period of twelve 
months—approximately one bath рег head of population every 
fifteen years. At the end of the nineteenth century, however, though 
the plumber. had not yet come into his own, we read that ironmongers 
were doing a brisk trade in “ hiring out baths to the gentry.” 

Just when soap was becoming a universal commodity in British 
homes, at any rate for the washing of clothes, Charles I seized the 
opportunity of “ cornering " supplies and forming a monopoly. A 
Corporation of Soap Boilers was sef up at a considerable income and 
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profit to the Crown. The Puritanical régime of Cromwell seemed to 
overlook the precept that '' cleanliness is next to godliness,” for soap, 
by now more or less an indispensable utility article, was taxed to the 
extent of four shillings a barrel. In the reign of Queen Anne, 1712, the 
soap excise was 3d. per lb., a very considerable figure in an age of cheap 
living. In fact, as with some of our luxury commodities to-day, the 
. tax was higher than the actual value of the goods. After the establish- 
ment of the Leblanc soda process in England in 1824 it became possible 
to manufacture soap on a much greater'scale. Soap-making did not, how- 
ever, develop into one of the world’s largest industries till solid caustic 
soda became an important article of commerce and Gladstone’s budget 
of 1853 abolished the soap tax. Ablutionary statistics indicate clearly 
the increase in the use of soap from the end of the eighteenth century 
to the middle of the nineteenth. Though over this period of fifty years 
the soap tax had been considerably reduced, the actual amount col- 
lected by the Exchequer rose from £400,000 to a sum of £1,000,000. 

The modern process of soap manufacture is highly mechanised, 
but the recipe depends on the same chemical reactions as employed in 
ancient times. One thousand, eight hundred and seventy years ago 
a soap factory in Pompeii was untilising goats’ tallow boiled with 
causticised ashes. In the modern process fats and oils are melted down 
in large coppers into which is run a dilute solution of ‘caustic soda. 
On adding salt, the soap separates from the mixture of fatty acids and 
rises to the top while the valuable glycerine by-product and any excess 
of caustic soda forms a lower layer. The soap is now ready to be con- 
ditioned, impregnated with perfume, coloured and medicated, before 
being milled, moulded and packed. 

Though soap has recently been taken off the ration, the product is 
still likely to be controlled by the distribution difficulties of the post- 
war era, and by the scarcity of the raw materials used in its manu- 
facture. Unfortunately for British housewives, who have to rely so 
often on “ elbow grease," the oils and fats that make up a bar of washing 
soap or a scented tablet for the bathroom come from all over the world. 
Australia and America provide us with tallow. The valuable palm oil 
has to be brought from West Africa, trouble-torn Malaya, and the Dutch 
East Indies. As every taxpayer knows, the groundnut oil from Africa 
is costing us dearly, and cotton oil seed is supplied by Egypt. Soya beans 
come from China and coconuts from the romantic South Sea Islands 
and tropical Ceylon—these, too, are important oil-producing vegetables. 
All these raw materials play a valuable part in the soap that we buy 
from our suburban grocers and chemists. “ Rosin," from resin 
imported from the pine forests of Spain, France and America, is now 
an important addition to the raw materials used in soap manufacture ; 
though it is cheaper than oils or fats it yields no valuable glycerine, and 
if incorporated in too great quantities it has an adverse effect on the 
finished bar of soap. 

Since before the war scientists have been working on the manufacture 
of synthetic or soapless soaps. So far the chief innovation has been 
experiments in the use of petroleum oil. This has already proved itself 
a valuable aid to the textile manufacturers, hitherto some of the biggest 
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users of soap, in the thorough and efficient washing of cloth materials 
in the process of manufacture. Whether a satisfactory product can 
also. be found to serve the manifold domestic uses of the housewife 
remains to be seen. In the long years of soap rationing we had a taste 
of what it was like to be short of soap—a product we always took for 
` granted in times of plenty. If the scientists and analytical chemists 
can provide us with a synthetic product that is better, cheaper, and 
more plentiful, we shall at last be independent of Nature's slow and 
costly output of oils and fats. When the men of antiquity first feasted 
and then scooped up the fallen fat and ashes to clean their hands, it was 
no doubt very convenient, but to-day the more civilised and over- 
populated world eats more and washes more frequently, and many of 
the raw materials for both of these necessities of life are the same. 
In the near future we may sing in traditional British style in our 
bathtubs the praises of those who have enabled us to eat yet also have 
our “ cake " of soap. 
Pa Iris MACHIN. 
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THE Оп, or THE MIDDLE East 


HOSE territories of the Middle East where the Anglo-Iranian 
| Oil Company and the Iraq Petroleum Company, among other 
companies, are engaged in pumping oil, though at present they 
yield only about a quarter of the world's total output, are yet the 
easiest and cheapest and therefore the most practical source of oil; and , 
they are potentially by far the most productive. The fact has been 
established that the Middle Eastern fields hold a greater proportion of 
the world's proved oil reserves than any other field (the percentages of 
the two leading fields being Middle East 42:3 per cent, and the United 
States 33:9 per cent.) ; and new reserves are constantly being discovered 
in the Middle East. А complete conspectus of the facts—a volume of 
fascinating interest—is to be found in “ Review of the Middle East 
Oil,” published by the Petroleum Times in June 1948 (London, Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2, 7s. 6d. ; New York, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, $1.50). Prospecting in the Middle East is nearly always 
rewarded with the discovery of a new well, and the oil gushes up from a 
shallow level. In the United States by contrast deep boring is the rule, 
the instances are far from rare when no oil is struck, and the cost is 
therefore many times greater than that of the Middle Eastern industry. 
The new wells now opened up in Canada are of immense probable value, 
but long work will first be necessary. The Middle East therefore is the 
present most lucrative field for oil. 

Its value increases fast as new wells are sunk, new pipelines laid and 
new sea outlets constructed. Only in January of the present year an 
American company started pumping oil from Arabia along a thousand 
mile line to Sidon on the Mediterranean, south of Beirut; the Iraq 
Petroleum Company has started building an oil port at Fao near 
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Basrah at the head of the Persian Gulf, though the pipe lines will take 
many years to complete ; and in view partly of the closing of its branch 
line through Iraq, Transjordan and Israel—closed about two years ago 
by the political complications in Palestine—and partly because of the 
glut of oil, the Iraq Petroleum Company is now building another line 
from Kirkuk to a port at Banias, north of Tripoli. The Iraq Petroleum 
Company, though it has been working only about twenty years, pumps 
oil in vast quantity for its international owners, namely, the group of 
big oil-selling companies: the “ Shell ” group, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, the C.I.E; Francaise des Petroles, the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Its main line from the 
Kirkuk fields goes through Syria to debouch at Tripoli in the 
Lebanon. / 

Capital has been poured into the industry in huge amounts. New 
wells are constantly being drilled, and each new well costs about 
£100,000 to drill. A completely new line, thirty inches in bore, is being 
added by the Iraq Petroleum Company to the existing twelve-inch line 
from Kirkuk to Tripoli, and will be finished by the end of 1952. It will 
cost £50 million to build. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has sunk 
at least £360 million of capital in Persian oil, and its assets would 
to-day cost at least £500 million to replace. This it is that the Persian 
Government proposes to “ nationalise," that is, in blunter language, to 
confiscate, proposing further to pay compensation gradually out of 
future profits of the industry itself, whereby presumably it is thought 
to circumvent any checkmating move by the company such as a refusal 
to continue shipping the oil at Abadan. 

It happens that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company operates wholly 
within Persian territory, the main fields being near to Abadan, and 
Abadan being the only port for shipping the oil away. By contrast the 
Iraq oil has to travel through such extra-Iraqi territory as Syria and the 
Lebanon, where feeling is none too friendly towards Iraq. The Iraq 
Government is therefore not assailed with the like simple temptation 
to grab the industry as is the Persian Government. What it can do, 
however, in that direction it is doing. On May 27th last a new agree- 
ment was reached in principle with the Iraq Petroleum Company on a 
higher-level of royalty payments, resulting from a writ issued the month 
before against the company making such a claim. The Iraqi Prime 
Minister, General Nuri es-Said, told the Senate in Baghdad on May 27th, 
in а statement about the new agreement, that the Government was 
“ taking every measure to protect the country’s just and full rights ” 
in the oil industry, adding that although the Government was now 
negotiating only with the Iraq Petroleum Company, it would later 
approach the Basrah and Mosul companies in a like sense. Senator 
Salih Jabur in the same session went so far as to demand of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company that it should begin training Iraqis so that they 
could gradually replace all foreign experts: in other words should help 
to make possible its own downfall. 

The various companies interested in the oil of the Middle East are 
largely interlocked. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, for instance, 
holds some 24 per cent. of the shares of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
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The British Government holds more than 50 per cent. of the shares of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT’S IMPULSE 

Oil is proverbially poured upon troubled waters; but it may itself 
be the cause of trouble. The oil of Persia is of major importance in 
international affairs. It was therefore inevitable, after the Persian 
Government’s refusal of negotiation or arbitration, that the British 
Government (May 26th) should refer the matter to the International 
Court at The Hague. The emergency—it is nothing less—that has 
resulted from the Persian Government's bid to ''nationalise" the 
Anglo-Persian oil industry has overshadowed in its potentiality even 
the Communist menace in the world at large. It is indeed indirectly 
connected with that menace. The event cannot be assessed apart from 
the general context of nationalisation : as one manifestation, that is, 
of that political power which has been a feature of our time. It happens 
that British enterprise, British skill, British capital have been the main 
victim of this spreading phase of the political aggression, because it 
happens that many of the great industries of the world—in Argentina, 
.for instance, and in China as well as in Persia—were developed in this 
modern industrial age by those British instruments. The incidental 
irony of a British Government which has taken a leading part in the 
general process only to become a victim of the process when it spreads 
to Persia merely adds sauce to the logic of events. Another incidental 
fact, namely that the agents of the Kremlin are active in Teheran—as 
illustrated in the tactics of organised mobs cheering Russia and 
execrating Britain and the United States—is wholly consistent with the 
nature of the general situation, in which the Kremlin is the recognised 
leader of the materialist bid for political mastery in world affairs. 

In its most recent form the challenge was expressed without refine- 
ment in a Note from the Persian Government which was received by 
the Foreign Office in London on May 8th. That Note was an answer to 
the British Note of March r4th, wherein the legal aspects of the case 
were recapitulated and an appeal was made for a friendly settlement. 
The Persian answer roundly declared that the nationalisation of 
industry was the sovereign right of every nation, and that such right 
could not be impeded by any agreement, however valid legally, nor 
was any international authority competent to investigate the matter. 
According to that claim nothing matters except the power of a Govern- 
ment to seize whatever may fall within its grasp. The particular 
circumstances of the oil industry, the past benefits thereby conferred 
upon the Persian Government and upon the Persian people, the very 
fact that there could be no oil industry to nationalise but for the 
instrumentality of those who founded and developed it: such con- 
siderations have no weight in this modern political aggression. To the 
bolshevik mind—the word bolshevik being a short and fair epithet 
descriptive of this political mentality in its extreme manifestation—the 
record of actual'things done and services rendered by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company with the consent, approval and even invitation 
(each of which is now, of course, denied in Teheran) of the Persian 
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Government and with full legal sanction is a matter that is swept aside 
as the aggressor falls upon the spoils. 

An interesting summary of the company's record, as bearing upon 
Persian interests, was given in a letter to The Times published on 
May 23rd lest. It was written by Mr. J. F. A. Swanston. That summary 
reveals so remarkable an zspect of the Persian situation that some of the 
facts therein recorded deserve a wider appreciation than they receive. 
“In the years since the royalty payments on oil began," wrote Mr. 
Swanston, " the Persian Government has received over £113 million 
from the A.I.O.C. This sum would have amounted to approximately 
£150 million had the Persian Government ratified the supplementary 
agreement between it and the company. These royalty payments form 
a very considerable propcrtion of the national revenue. This situation 
could never have been accomplished without the initial outlay of the 
large sums before oil was found, and the subsequent investment of 
many millions of pounds more in the enterprise. Social welfare and 
recreation have been given special attention. The company has built, 
out of its own resources, large modern hospitals at Abadan and Masjid-i 
Sulaiman, with 850 beds, and the employees, their dependants and 
others have the benefit of an efficient medical service, staffed by nearly 
roo doctors, some 90 nurses and sisters, several dentists, and a total 
health department of 1,659. In education the company has co-operated 
with the Persian Ministry of Education, for which it has built over 
thirty schools. These schools cater for over 20,000 children. The 
company has adult and apprentice training schemes for the lower 
grades of its employees, and it provides training of а more advanced 
order at its technical institute at Abadan. The company has provided 
permanent housing for meny thousands of its employees. These houses 
are, for the most part, furnished with electric light and with treated 
water and sewage disposel Most of the material for these houses 
has to be imported into Persia. Recreation has been given close 
attention. The company has provided at each of its main centres fields 
for football, hockey and other games: there are nineteen football 
grounds at Abadan alone. There are swimming pools, also clubs and 
cinemas, at all the main centres. At the present time a large stadium 
is under construction at Abadan. In addition to these social services, 
there are many public services enjoyed by the Persian population 
which have been installed by the A.T.O.C." 

In the same issue of the paper which published that letter there 
appeared a despatch from Teheran describing a bolshevik mob in 
Teheran wildly cheering a speaker's reference to ''the blood-sucking 
former oil company." It would not be true to suggest that any section 
of Persian opinion consciously supports Russian intrigue against 
British interests ; indeed Persia as a whole is traditionally more afraid 
of. Russia than of any other outside danger, and it has been the tradi- 
tional assumption that Britain, in view of her oil interests, could be 
counted on to defend Persia against attack from without ; but that is 
not to say that Russian agents have not found their dupes in Persia, 
as elsewhere; and they are expert in making propagandist noise 
incommensurate with their actual influence. 
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There are several streams of indigenous Persian feeling that have 
made it possible for the National Assembly to pass the Oil Nationalisa- 
tion Act : namely, item, a purely predatory sort of opportunism among 
certain would-be successors to the owners of the spoils in the form of 
lucrative jobs ; item, an escapist instinct in the political Right which 
imagines that social unrest may be side-tracked by the sop of oil 
nationalisation thrown to the discontented working classes, to suggest 
vague untapped sources of future wealth for everyone; item, the 
religious fervour of the Fidayani Islam movement seeking to gain the 
support of the masses by espousing a popular cause; and finally a 
feeling of national pride roused against the hypothesis, implicit in the 
oil concession, that Persia cannot manage her own oil. These several 
factors, however, merely contribute their quota to the general feeling, 
which is the great political feature of our time, that governments have 
the supreme power to do what they will, without being answerable to 
any higher authority than their own expediency, or greed. 

The legal aspect of this particular matter, for instance, is regarded 
as of no relevant importance, even though by the terms of the 1933 
agreement the Persian Government gave a written undertaking not to 
cancel the oil concession by unilateral action. The present Rrime 
Minister, Dr. Moussadek, merely wipes out that undertaking by the 
remark: “ Since the deputies of the National Assembly which ratified 
the agreement of 1933 were not representative of the Persian people 
this agreement is null and void. The agreement was ratified under 
duress and the National Assembly was not competent to ratify it. 
The Government of the day also signed it under duress.” Ipse dixit. 

To run round in circles arguing the case on its merits would be as 
profitable as have been the Paris talks about a four-Power conference 
in face of Mr. Gromyko’s studiously offensive contempt of reason and of 
honest dealing. None the less the round of technical argument has to 
be faced. The British Government has appealed to The Hague sub- 
mitting that Persia has committed both an injustice and a breach of 
her own treaty obligations, and asking that the Court declare an 
obligation upon Persia to submit to arbitration, or alternatively to 
declare that nationalisation of the oil industry would be contrary to 
international law.: The charge of a breach of treaty commitment is 
based upon Article 22 of the 1933 Convention, wherein arbitration is . 
specified as the means for settling any disputes that may arise (“ fous 
différends de nature quelconque entre les parties ’’). 


THE GREAT SURRENDER ; 
On a steady view there is perhaps something distantly cheerful in the 
upshot, nów becoming apparent, that the expansion of political power 
in the particular manifestation of nationalisation of industries and ' 
assets is at last provoking into action the defensive and corrective 
impulses inherent in the free breast of man. There is more than irony 
in the spectacle of the British Government taking the lead against this | 
Persian aggression. Aggression seems to be not too strong a word. 
There is poetic justice as well as irony which impales the British Govern- 
ment on one of its own dilemmas. All the leading Western countries 
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are concerned in this marter of the ownership of Middle Eastern oil. 
The spur to action on the part of those countries is intensified by the 
obvious possibility that a feeble Persian Government, if it succeeded 
in dispossessing those Weszern Powers of the oil that is theirs by reason- 
able and legal right, might be merely paving the way for the great 
common enemy, Russia, то step in and annex it. It is not a fanciful 
hypothesis. In а world weakened and demoralised by these disastrous 
events of the past forty years, it is natural that the chief exponent of 
the materialist technique, from which all moral restraint is excluded, 
should be the chief beneficiary of the looting. It is precisely the 
demoralisation that plays into the hands of the most immoral party. 

At the moment when this particular climax is signalised in a crisis of 
oil—one of the most formidable of all the factors in the whole inter- 
national outlook—a reminder, if reminder were needed, of the enemy's 
methods is given by the news from Tibet, the latest victim of the 
aggression that seeks whom it may devour. There comes a moment 
when the instinct of self-preservation begins to work, and to work 
powerfully, in the human breast. It works the more powerfully if it be 
free from muddle in its own outlook. It is necessary therefore that the 
true issue be recognised. No benefit can be expected from a vague 
impulse to cry halt ! in the case of oil, while not appreciating the need 
for halting thé other parailel aggressions upon the provinces of human 
dignity and justice. First things come first in the order of good 
thinking. 

As we survey the devastated fields, we must first face the question, 
whence came this devastetion ? Events conspire to turn back men's 
minds in honest contrition to that historic blunder which nearly half a 
century ago constituted the great surrender: the surrender of the 
competence of individual worth and goodness into the hands of political 
governments in the bad cause of selfish competition for the materialist 
spoils. It was free man that made governments strong enough to impose 
the tyranny which has banished freedom and spread tyranny. The 
freedom will come back ; but only when men repent. History has not 
written a greater tragedy than this, because its incidence is so wide as 
to embrace the earth. It goes without saying that incidental good will 
come out of the suffering, when the redress is accomplished ; for of such 
a quality is the mercy and love of Almighty God. The remedial process, 
painful though it be, has much to offer for the comfort of thoughtful 
students. It becomes obvious, for instance, that the fault itself, com- 
mitted at the beginning of' the century, has ensured the necessary 
counter-action. After the first world war the Allies in the hour of so-called 
victory fell to squabbling among themselves about the spoils, thereby 
proving that the fault was so far from being expiated that another war 
had to take its toll before the lesson could be recognised. After the 
second war, though the disorder is greater than ever, there is in progress 
a clarification of the issue such as spells the ultimate triumph of reason 
and of faith. For the truth dawns that the enemy is man's own 
materialist selfishness. 

The enemy is dramatised in the form of a human conspiracy directed 
from the Kremlin, which embraces all the decent things in life in its 
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objective, еуеп the ultimate spiritual content of life itself, without 
which life fails to make sense. It is against this enemy of the spirit that 
the spirit of man reacts. Oilis a mere paradox, a materialist spur to the 
progress of a spiritual truth. The demonstration that materialist 
motives produce materialist disaster, affecting all the parties indis- 
criminately, is the salutary lesson of a half-century of suffering. Just 
as willy-nilly the British Government is forced into the role of defending 
private property against a marauding Government's nationalising 
appetite, so willy-nilly the defenders of what we call the free world—of 
that part of the world not wholly submerged in the aftermath of the 
great surrender of freedom dating from rg9r4—have become the 
defenders of the faith against an atheist challenge. Their own faith and 
Christian motive tend thereby to be strengthened. In that circumstance 
is to be found the way of salvation from the self-inflicted horrors of 
our time. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
June xxih, 1951. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHRIST* 


Each generation has to give its own answer to the question, What think ye 
of Christ? What should be the answer to-day ? In a little book of some 
eighty pages, whose size is no measure of its worth, the Dean of St. Paul’s 
offers a tentative but in many ways illuminating approach towards a modern 
Christology. The first chapter on the Historical Jesus dissociates Dr. 
Matthews from those radical critics who cannot find an authentic portrait of 
the real Jesus in the Synoptic traditions. They do not leave an adequate basis 
of fact to account for the origin and vitality of the Christian religion, let alone 
to justify faith in Jesus as the Son of God. Dr. Matthews believes that the 
wonderful affirmations which the Church has made concerning the person of 
Christ have their foundation and justification in the purpose, thought and 
experience of Jesus himself. The second chapter deals with the classical 
formulations of doctrine concerning God and Christ, framed at Nicaea and 
Chalcedon. Their value as historic documents is undeniable, but their 
adequacy as an answer for to-day is open to question. The remainder of the 
book then outlines the main theme, Has modern psychology any light to 
throw on the Incarnation ? Can the Christian theologian gain anything from 
Freud and Young? Dr. Matthews thinks he can and should, though 
admittedly the contributions of these interpreters of the unconscious and the 
subconscious are hard to assess. The discoveries of telepathy and extra- 
sensory perception enlarge our conception of the powers of the human mind. 
Such advances in psycho-analysis and in psychical research may combine to 
deepen our understanding of genius and inspiration. 

The closing chapter develops two suggestions for a modern Christology. 
The first is that we should attempt to interpret the Incarnation through the 
conception of a “moving pattern” rather than through the category of 


* The Problem of Christ yn the Twentieth Century. By Dr. W. R. Matthews. Oxford 
University Press! 7s. 6d. 
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“ substance," though perhaps we have too readily agreed to dismiss the latter 
from our thinking. The second is to try to understand Christ as “ the 
completely inspired person." Both suggestions are helpful, though naturally 
they are only provisional answers to the question with which Dr. Matthews 
is concerned. The clarity and frankness with which the book is written make 
it refreshing and stimulating. But it is in intention and in fact tentative and 
introductory. It points to a Christology akin to P. T. Forsyth's interpretation 
of Christ as embodying “ the two movements of spiritual reality in which man 
and God meet "—man's movement to God in prayer and aspiration, and 
God's movement to man when He moves to save. Dr. Matthews' book should 
send readers back to Forsyth’s masterly treatise, The Person and Place of 
Jesus Christ. 
Proressor Н. С. Woop. 


THE ROMANCE OF ARCH/EOLOGY* 


The thoroughness with which German scholars usually study their subject 
has become proverbial, and few readers would expect to find in a German book 
of less than 500 pages anything but some introductory notes on the approach! 
to the history of archeology. It is all the more pleasant to see with what a 
light touch Ceram has written this “ novel of archeology.” Не may have 
acquired this touch in journalism, but however that may be he has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in writing a popular presentation of this branch of 
knowledge which in fact does read like a novel. He certainly deserves the 
considerable success which he has already achieved in Germany and which 
has attracted the attention of foreign publishers. By choosing the subtitle 
the author shows that his purpose is to present the thrilling aspects of 
archeological exploration. That is why he has consciously omitted the study 
of certain cultures, the exploration of which is not associated with adventures 
or with colourful, adventurous personalities. As a result the reader’s interest 
is always maintained. Throughout the book fascinating personalities and 
thrilling episodes abound ; there is Schliemann, who goes into big business 
and becomes a millionaire in order to be able to finance his idée fixe, the 
discovery of Troy ; there аге Petrie and the other Egyptologists trying to 
find tombs unplundered by ancient brigands and who, when they discover 
fantastic treasures, have to be ingenious enough to save them from modern 
thieves ; there is Layard discovering whole towns buried in desert hills, and 
Н. E. Thompson diving into 2 deep pool in Central America to find evidence | 
of human sacrifice in the mud at the bottom. 

The author divides his study into four ''books." ''The book of the 
statues ” describes the birth of archeology, the impetus given to it by the 
discovery of Pompeii and the exploration of the classical sites. “ The book 
of the pyramids " deals with Egypt. “ The book of the towers ” describes 
the cultures of ancient Mesopotamia, the superposition of one on the other, 
and shows that to the earliest of these cultures the biblical Flood was an 
historical event of fairly recent date. Finally, “ the book of the steps ” 
describes the monuments of Central America and links up with the fascinating 
theory put forward in the Kon-Tiki Expedition about the escape of the 
remnants of a highly cultured people from South America to the Pacific 
Isles. Those of us who like visiting museums but have not had the leisure 
or the inclination to study archeology often leave with their curiosity 
aroused but with their questions unanswered. For such people this book is 
a godsend, for it deals just with those questions which the inquisitive layman 
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might ask, and it goes a long way towards answering them. It is difficult to 
think of a book more likely to awaken interest in archeology among laymen. 
` NicoLAs SOLLOHUB. 


THE CREED OF ANGELO CRESPI* 


Readers of the CONTEMPORARY who were familiar for many years with 
Dr. Crespi's articles would not be surprised to find in this book the same 
wide and deep erudition and the same independence of thought. I should 
venture to say that this last quality is the most prominent and the most 
interesting in this book. At a first glance one might think that it is a re- 
elaboration of Baron von Hügel's thought ; but a few quotations and the 
fundamental assumptions are all that Crespi shares with the great Anglo- 
Austrian theologian.. The confessed disciple is no mere expounder of the 
master's words: the very title From Self to God summarises the journey 
of a seeker.after faith who could not be satisfied with metaphysical words 
or theological arguments. Though it is clear that the author has а very 
extensive and profound knowledge of philosophy, and though obviously 
he puts philosophy above theology, he shares with Aquinas a preference 
for the religious experience from mystical revelation, however humble or 
exalted it may be. He emphasises that the only vital basis of апу religion 
is personal experience, and that the critical and institutional aspects can 
only be supporting elements. 

Dr. Crespi quotes extensively from the mystics of all ages. It may be 
that his love for poetry, and in particular his passionate admiration for 
Dante, influenced him in giving priority tothe inner religious experience. 
Certainly much of the book is distinguished by a poetic quality which adds 
powerfully to the value and the impact of the ideas it expresses. But the 
closeness and the clarity of the philosophical arguments prove that he was 
. not the man carried away into misty ground by poetic imagination. Possibly 
because written for an Italian public, it contains a sustained confutation of 
many points of the Croce and Gentile philosophies, as well as of many 
Thomist tenets of the Catholic Church. Although he declares himself a 
Catholic, Dr. Crespi maintains his usual independence, especially towards 
certain aspects of the Papacy ; for instance, he clearly favours the medieval 
conception that the Council is above the Pope. 

The wealth of references to British thinkers in the bibliography is striking, 
especially in view of the total lack of mention of Italian authors. But on 
reading it is clear that Italian thought is well known to the author, and that 
he omitted to mention specific works because he took for granted an equal 
knowledge in his Italian readers. It would be necessary to remedy this 
omission in an English edition of the book, which is very much to be desired. - 
Obviously Dr. Crespi wanted to act as a missionary in partibus infidelium, 
bringing from his adopted country those aspects of religious thought that 
he knew were lacking in hisnativeone. Icertainly wish the best of success to 
the book in Italy, but along acquaintanceship with Italians makes me doubtful 
of it: the Roman quip “ A Roma si. fa la fede, e fuori ci st crede" expresses 
vividly the general Italian attitude towards religion. The book will certainly 
appeal to those Italians who feel deeply about religious philosophy, and of 
whom the present Ambassador in London, Dr. Gallarati Scotti, is one of 
the most representative (he contributes a valuable illuminating preface to 
the volume) ; but I cannot be shaken from the conviction that this book 
would receive a vaster response from British readers. 

А. Е. Маскі МАСМАНОМ. 


* Dall’ Io а Dio. By Angelo Crespi. Guanda, Parma. Lire 1,200. 


: WISDOM, MADNESS AND FOLLY* 


It is encouraging to be sent a book for review which demands that one 
should exert self-control in the use of the much over-worked superlatives 
met with in publishers' blurbs. It will be apparent at once that I am an 
enthusiastic admirer of this book. It is by far the best account of cyclo- 
phrenia (as I prefer to call manic-depressive psychosis) that has come my 
way. It is not a clinician’s account, of course, but a brilliant and lucid 
description of what goes on in the mind of the patient himself during both 
manic and depressive phases and when he is, to all intents and purposes, 
. sailing on an even keel. I^ it were not more than that, it would earn our 
gratitude ; but, in addition, itis,in my opinion, the most significant contribu- 
tion to the literature of relizious experience since William James’s A Variety 
of Religious Experience. When I read Monsignor Knox's Enthusiasm, I 
decided that a short study of the psychopathology of heresy was called for ; 
and I formed a halt-intention to supply the need. If I had had the personal 
experience of Mr. Custance, his wide reading and cultural background, and 
the ability to write clear prose with the minimum of technical jargon, I 
might have succeeded in producing a book something like Wisdom, Madness 
and Folly. 

Mr. Cutii describes Limsélf as a lunatic. He is indeed a lunatic in a 
very literal sense of the word; that is to say, from time to time he comes 
under the spell of the “ White Godess " (cf. Robert Graves's book of that 
name). The White Godess at the same time as being identical with Freud's 
“terrible mother-imago " is an all-important archetypal figure in Jung’s 
sense. From this it follows—and I am not quite sure whether Mr. Custance 
realises it or not—that he is possessed by the White Godess both when he 
is depressed and manic. That is what makes paganism, with all its desirable 
features and ecstasies, such a sad approach to life. Creeds which sanctify 
sexual licence are usually associated with human sacrifice, cold cruelty and 
self-castration at the same time. It is considerations of this kind that, as 
far as I am concerned, at any rate, blur the distinctions which Mr. Custance 
draws between his '' negative " and '' positive " forces. Writing elsewhere 
of the White Godess, I said that '' the first time in theology that this mother 
figure appears without this shadow of ambivalence is in the person of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, virgin and mother." It will be seen, therefore, that the 
theological slant of “ my " book, had it been written, would have been 
slightly different from that of Mr. Custance. If Mr. Custance has not read 
Graves's The White,Godess, I would advise him to do so; and he should 
also read the last fifteen volumes of Etudes Carmelitaines, all of which deal 
with this border-zone between theology and psychopathology which Mr. 
Custance is endeavouring to master. I am not competent to deal with Mr. 
Custance's “ theory of actuality," but I fail to see how it differs from Christ- 
ian existentialism. If M. Gabriel Marcel should happen to come across Mr. 
Custance's book, perhaps he will feel impelled to enlarge on this. 

Dr. E. B. STRAUSS. 


THE BRITISH POLITICAL TRADITION 


The British Political Tradition, edited by Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin, 
made a good start with The Debate on the American Revolution and The 
Debate on the French Revolution, and the third and fourth volumes reach 
the same high standard of selection and interpretation. It is an exception- 
ally valuable series, designed mainly for students, but also appealing to. 


* Wisdom, Madness and Folly: the Philosophy of a Lunatic. By John Custance. 
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a wider public. ' Here are the materials for understanding and judging the 
ideas and the policies which have made us what we are—a self-governing, 
powerful, prosperous and respected community. Though some of the 
extracts are available in the older text-books, many are derived from 
sources beyond the reach of anyone but a specialist. The third volume of 
the series, Britain and Europe, Pitt to Churchill, 1793-1940 (Nicholas Kaye. 
x6s.), edited by James Joll, Fellow of New College, Oxford, opens with an 
illuminating Introduction sketching the development of our foreign policy 
for a century and a half, and analysing the competing ideologies of isolation- 
ism, liberal interventionism, and full-scale Continentalism. The big figures 
stand out in bold relief in their speeches and dispatches—Pitt and Fox, 
Castlereagh and Canning, Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, 
Chamberlain, Lansdowne, Grey, Lloyd George, the Chamberlains, and, last, 
not least, Winston Churchill. The volume should find a place in the library 
of every public school as well as in our Universities. The fourth volume, 
The Conservative Tradition, edited by R. J. White, Fellow of Downing 
College, Cambridge (Nicholas Kaye. 16s.), deals with a more limited theme, 
but covers it in detail, not chronologically but in reference to different aspects 
of the Conservative creed. Mr. White, a Coleridge specialist, begins, not with 
Clarendon and Bolingbroke, but with Burke and Coleridge, and brings the 
story down to Hugh Cecil and Eustace Percy, Kenneth Pickthorn, G. M. 
Young and Quintin Hogg. All shades of Conservative opinion are represented, 
not only by the writings of publicists but by the speeches of statesmen, from 
Peel and Disraeli to Randolph Churchill, the purveyor of Tory democracy. 
The volume ends with a section on the Imperial Tradition, to which Joseph 
Chamberlain, though never calling himself a Conservative, made the most 
vital contribution. It is good news that further instalments of this ‘useful 
series are to appear. 


RACINE* 


A taste for Racine is rare in England : he is one of those authors we have 
never imported. Lytton Strachey, it is true, with his Augustan outlook, 
wrote enthusiastically about him, and in our own day Mr. Martin Turnell, 
with his Francophil passion for le Grand Siécle, has expounded him nobly in 
The Classical Moment. But for the most part he is a poet to whom our critics 
have remained unresponsive, if, indeed, not virtually hostile. This lack of a 
critical affection for his work has led to a general ignorance about him. 
Neither have his life nor his plays been studied : we have stayed indifferent 
—and in the dark. Recent scholarship, here and in America, seems to have 
awakened to this fact; and Mr. Brereton's “ critical biography ”* does most 
of all, perhaps, to discharge a debt so obviously owing to a poet we neglected. 
Extreme swings in taste are always suspect, and the reader feels the safer 
with Mr. Brereton for sensing the discrimination and moderation behind his 
judgments. Was Racine's desertion of the theatre the product of a religious 
conversion or of social opportunism ? Probably neither the one nor the 
other, suggests Mr. Brereton, who never dogmatises. Prudence and material 
considerations combined with a deepening seriousness of mind natural to 
approaching middle age would seem to supply the more likely reasons. 
Working always close to available facts, Mr. Brereton proceeds to reduce the 
image of Racine the hypocrite or Racine the pious and devout which earlier 
interpreters have established. , 

To other issues in the poet's life he brings the same unexcited sanity to 
bear. That Racine played Moliére a dirty trick by secretly transferring his 

* Jean Расте. By Geoffrey Brereton. Cassell. 22s. 6d. 
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Alexandre—which the latter's troupe were acting—to a rival company is 
something which we cannot deny. Nevertheless, Mr. Brereton reminds us, 
Racine may possibly have believed Moliére's presentation alien to his drama. 
In any cese, such a manceuvre was “ by no means unique in the theatre of 
his time." On the charge, however, of having poisoned an actress who was 
also his mistress (а charge advanced on unreliable evidence), Mr. Brereton 
unhesitatingly acquits Racine. Everywhere, indeed, in this book we are 
aware of a mind that prefers the via media to the most sensational reconstruc- 
tions of fact. Turning to the poet's work, Mr. Brereton maintains the same 
deft balance. Discarding the myth of a tender Racine (fostered by the ladies 
of Saint-Cyr), he does not replace it by the picture of a savage sadistic figure 
favoured by modern psychological critics. Neither can Mr. Brereton's study 
be said to result in a general toning down in which only vague outlines can 
be discerned. How well we know that ultimate lame chapter in which the 
conscientious biographer, iacking true creative or critical powers, timidly 
and banally winds up thesubject! Instead of this, Mr. Brereton gives us, in 
his summarising chapter on the work of Racine, as original a piece of 
evaluative writing as one could demand from our most distinguished critics. 
When the scholar and the humanist are so well mated the reader can never 
fail to be the gainer. 
DEREK STANFORD. 


The Curtain Isn't Iron, by Joseph C. Harsch (Putnam. 8s. 6d.), records 
the experiences and impressions of visits to Eastern Europe in 1947 and 
I949. Ás we might expect from one of the best-known American broadcasters, 
the author shows himself well informed and judicial. On the whole his report 
is encouraging. That the Communist dictatorships in the satellite countries 
represent in every case only a small minority, and would be instantly over- 
thrown if Russia allowed the peoples to speak their mind, is known to us all ; 
but Mr. Harsch explains the differing intensity of opposition in the various 
countries.. Czechoslovakia is rather tame but will never embrace the Moscow 
creed. The chapter on Austria pays a well-merited tribute to the sturdiness 
and solidarity of the Social Democrats and their trade unions which have 
stood up successfully against Communist bullying. The chapter on Yugo- 
slavia portrays a poor, backward but gallant peasant community determined 
if necessary to fight for its independence once more under the trusted 
leadership of Tito. Poland, with her strong Catholic convictions and her 
age-long hatred of Russia, might be expected to offer a particularly strenuous 
resistance ; but here,’as the author very fairly reminds us, the dictatorship 
has displayed immense energy in rebuilding the country from its ruins. 
Moreover, “ the hatred of the German master during the occupation was so 
great that the new Communist master, so long as his claws remained sheathed, 
seems almost mild by comparison." And Communism brought Poland her 
Western provinces, without which the national economy would collapse. 
Finland, where the Russian squeeze is less tight, is described as “ morally 
free, internally independent of Russia, and safe from Communism." How 
long this precarious autonomy will be allowed to-continue is Moscow's secret. 
Distressing as is the plight of Eastern Europe, a world war would, in the 
author's view, make it worse, for even a Western victory would leave utter 
chaos. If, however, Yugoslavia is attacked, the West must either help her 
or destroy all hope of ultimate liberation among the downtrodden millions 
behind the Curtain. 

: G. P.G. ` 
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FRANCE AFTER THE ELECTION 


PEBELLIER, addressing the new National Assembly, put 
M in a plea, if not for Vichy, at least for certain classes of 
* Vichyists. The circumstance had no great political sig- 
nificance. He was simply presiding at the first sitting as the oldest man 
'elected. But the fact that he was listened to in comparative calm 
shows that the new Assembly has freed itself from the severely 
“ Resistant " atmosphere of the old.: The net result of the election is 
that the Centre coalition, extended by apparentements towards the 
Centre Right, has come back about as strong as the old majority. The 
Communists and Gaullists together number about 220, as the two 
oppositions did before. Within the coalition there bas been some 
displacement of forces. The Moderates, who presented themselves in 
the electoral lists as Independents or Peasants, are more numerous and 
more compactly organised. The Radicals have gained strength. . The 
Socialists have, held their ground. The M.R.P. has lost fifty seats. 
In estimating the deeper political consequences of the election it must 
be remembered that the democratic régime was on its defence. The 
coalition formed by the apparentements was not an alliance of parties 
with a common programme. It was an association of groups of differing 
views concerned to defeat the Communists. As the Gaullists chose to 
stand alone, except for a few local pacts, the coalition had also tocombat 
the R.P.F. Many observers, especially abroad, were impressed by the 
performance of the R.P.F. This was the first election of the National 
Assembly in which the Gaullists had taken part. They polled 4 million 
votes. Their Deputies form the largest single group in the Chamber. 
Clearly they are now a first-class Parliamentary force to be reckoned 
with. But to take a true measure of this achievement the large preten- 
sions and the previous electoral performances of the Gaullists must be 
borne in mind. Their declared aim is to change the régime. Executive 
' government, they argue, should no longer spring from the parties. 
If General de Gaulle’s proposed Constitution were adopted the President 
of the Republic would really rule in his own person. He would appoint 
and dismiss Ministers without leaving Parliament a say in the matter. 
To amend the Constitution to their liking the Gaullists would need to 
get together an absolute 'majority.of the National Assembly. That 
would mean the addition of 200 Parliamentary votes to their own 120. 
As for electoral performances, the R.P.F..gained its most spectacular 
success not at this election but at the municipal elections of 1947. 
The flood of opinion towards Gaullism on that occasion was described . 
as a “ tidal wave." On the strength of it General de Gaulle called for 
thé dissolution of the National Assembly. At this year's general election 
there was no tidal wave. On the contrary there was a marked falling-off 
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in the Gaullist vote in the large towns where it had béen strongest four 
years ago. 

The main lesson of the election is that it showed the existence of a 
general body of opinion, much the most important, in favour of genuine 
Parliamentary government. The Socialists, M.R.P. and Radicals, with 
their affiliated groups, received about 7 million votes (leaving out the 
2 million of the Independents). The Gaullists obtained roughly 4 mil- 
lion votes, the Communists 5 million. Of the three sections the demo- 
cratic coalition was the only one which received solid support fairly 
distributed over the whole country. The electoral map shows that the 
Socialists, M.R.P. and Radicals together polled 30 per cent. of the total 
poll in the great majority of departments. The Communists obtained 
30 per cent, in three well-defined patches in the north, the centre and the 
south-east. The R.P.F. reached 30 per cent. in less than a score of 
departments, chiefiy in the east and west. France south of the Loire 
was definitely anti-Gaullist ; the R.P.F. vote was less than 20 per cent: 
in most departments, and in about a dozen less than 10 per cent. The 
general trend of opinion is clear. Electors accepted the system of 
apparentemenis and understood its purpose. It is, of course, absurd to 
add Gaullist strength to Communist strength, as if the two together 
represented some commor anti-democratic opinion. All Gaul is divided 
into three parts, not into two. 

A politician famous for his irony once said that a French Chamber 
spends the first half of its life in discovering the majority resulting 
from the last election and the second half in preparing for the next. 
Where government is by coalition the search for the effective majority 
and a Ministry to suit it is inevitable. A glance at the distribution of 
forces in the new National Assembly suggests that the search will be 
laborious. It would be dering to hope, that the first choice will be the 
final one. Immediately after the election the parties began their 
manceuvres for position. General de Gaulle advanced, though not very 
earnestly, a claim that the R.P.F., as the largest group in the Assembly, 
should form the Government. In a later declaration he said that if the 
Third Force and their allies took the direction of affairs the R.P.F. 
would not adopt an attitude of “ sterile negation " but would defend: 
its objectives. Among the objectives set out in the R.P.F.’s programme, 
simultaneously published with this declaration, is the reform of the 
State. While it is proposed that the powers of the two Assemblies 
should be brought into equilibrium, and recourse to the country should 
be made possible by dissolution and referendum, there is no direct 
mention of authoritarian government with the President of the 
Republic as the active head of the Executive. Actual presence in 
Parliament as a strong group will be a new and testing experience for 
the R.P.F. In one way or another it will be drawn to define its attitude 
in the practical discussion of current affairs. Its position in Parlia- 
mentary life will be somewhat equivocal, since the leader is not at 
present a member of the Assembly and cannot be actually on the field 
to conduct operations. 

Looking at the array of parties which formed the electoral coalition 
the observer gets an impression not of homogeneity but of diversity. 
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From the Independents to the Socialists it stretches widely across the 
vague dividing line between Right and Left. It was a proper association 
for the defence of the régime. It is a much less obvious formation for 
government. The Independents, who seem likely to fall into two groups, 
are socially Conservative or mildly Liberal, but decidedly anti-Socialist. 
The Socialists are the Left of the coalition. “ Liberalised”’ and less 
dogmatic than they used to be, they have nevertheless stiffened their 
defence of the social reforms of the last six years. They have laid down, 
since the election, the severe terms on which they are ready to par- 
ticipate in government. The benefits of the social security system are 
not to be touched. The nationalisations are to be maintained. The 
attitude of the State towards the Churches and religious education is 
not to be changed. Perhaps the Socialist statement of terms was 
intended not to serve as an absolute ultimatum but to establish firm 
ground from which to negotiate. It may have been designed to dis- 
courage the more ardent of the Moderates from too drastic interference 
with recent'social reforms. Certainly business and industrial interests 
are more strongly represented in this National Assembly than in the 
last. These interests, like everybody else, have felt the general pressure 
of inflation and high prices. M. Roger Duchet, a competent spokesman 
. for the Independents, said they wanted revision of all legislation ham- 
pering production. They also asked that the nationalisations should be 
put in order. i 
If the whole of the electoral coalition is to constitute the new govern- 
ing majority a good deal of accommodation will be required. Such a 
majority is not inconceivable under compelling necessity. Half a 
century ago Waldeck-Rousseau formed and kept a majority made up 
of the Republican Moderates and the parties of the Left to rescue 
. French politics from the chaos of the Dreyfus affaire. But the present 
difficulties are obvious. And, apart from other difficulties, the tnde- 
pendents do not seem to possess a man of high personal standing to 
play the part of Waldeck-Rousseau. M. Paul Reynaud is a man of ideas 
and great power of expression, but it was apparent in the last Assembly 
that he was unacceptable to the Socialists. From the point of view of 
accommodation betwéen parties it is unfortunate that the Socialist 
Parliamentary group no longer possesses M. Ramadier, a Right-Wing 
man. He lost his seat at the election, although he increased his poll. In 
the difficult period of 1947, when he was Prime Minister, M. Ramadier 
showed his sense of government, and he would have been well qualified 
to negotiate with the Centre groups in the present Parliament. 
Immediate subjects of controversy on which any Government and 
its majority will have to take position are thé financing of the 
nationalisations and the social security system and the schools question. 
There is a widespread demand that the nationalisations and the social 
services should be made self-supporting in the sense that heavy deficits 
' should not continue to be piled on the annual Parliamentary budget. 
As a political issue the question of the Catholic schools has perhaps been 
given an exaggerated importance. Those who wish to separate the 
M.R.P. from the Socialists have an interest in keeping it to the front. 
The difficulties of the Catholic schools have bécome acute, and Catholic 
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parents have demanded ‘financial aid because education, like every- : 
thing else, has become expensive. But all these agitated questions form 
part of the general problem of State finance. Budgeting is mainly a 
question of which economies to choose, over the whole field of recon- 
struction, re-equipment, social services, nationalised enterprises, 
rearmament, the war in Indo-China. Any action taken in any of these 
matters wil! raise dispute. And while a State financial policy is being 
elaborated, economic discontent will continue to disturb the process 
unless some fair practical stabilisation is established in prices and 
wages. It was the failure of the last Legislature that, in spite of 
repeated increases in wages, purchasing power was never stabilised for 
long. There is a good deal to be said for the view that rearmament 
should be managed without the abandonment of a reasonable standard 
of living. Apart from its repercussions on confidence and on the State 
finances, continued instability in living conditions has direct political 
consequences. The Communist vote was diminished at the general 
election, but it was still very large. It is notorious that the working- 
class support which the Communists received was attributable in great 
measure not to the attraction of Communism but to the prevalence 
of discontent. 

In these conditions it is perhaps too much to hope for lasting stability 
of government. It is possible that when the National Assembly has 
settled down and organised its groups a' majority will emerge with the 
driving force required to carry out certain necessary economies and 
adapt the nationalised enterprises. But stability in Parliament is 
chiefly difficult now because there is instability in opinion in the 
country. Normally in France the floating vote is comparatively small. 
Since the liberation it has been considerable. Both the R.P.F. and the 
Communists have for the time being attracted a good deal of this 
floating vote. The success of the apparentements at the recent election 
is, however, a move towards a more normal distribution of forces and 
therefore towards stability. France is slowly forming a new body politic. 
The best way of regarding the election is as a useful stage in the 
evolution. 

While France was preoccupied with the general election and its 
results the problem of European rearmament—and particularly of 
German rearmament—tock on a new urgency. Possibly this was due 
to apprehension in America and elsewhere lest the prospect of a truce 
in Korea might weaken the general determination to rearm. Mr. 
MacCloy, the American High Commissioner in Germany, after a visit 
to Washington on July зга, said that final decision on the form of 
German rearmament would probably be postponed until it was seen 
what possibilities would be held out by the project for a European 
army. À fresh impetus was given to the discussion by the despatch of , 
M. Theodor Blank to take over the leadership of the German delegation 
at the Paris Conference or the subject. А 

Meanwhile M. Hervé Alphand had taken occasion at the end of Jun 
to restate the French case. It is significant that M. Alphand is the 
French delegate both at the Paris Conference on the European army 
and on the Council of the Atlantic Pact. The French view, as he 
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expressed-it, continues to lay emphasis on Europe. The defence of 
Continental Europe should be a fundamental common objective. The 
Atlantic association is defensive ; it is not a question of preparing war 
but of organising a defence powerful enough to preserve peace. It is on 
account of this pacific nature of the Western organisation that France ' 
desires that the German contribution should be within a European 
army, made up'of the various national contingents brought together at 
the lowest level compatible with military efficiency. 

One aspect of the controversy concerns this question of military 
efficiency. German suggestions are said to regard the division as the 
“minimum technical requirement." Whatever basic unit may be 
agreed upon, the division or another, the French idea is that above this 
level the command should be European. From the French point of view 
the danger seems to be that the Americans, as well as some military 
experts, may prefer separate national armies, which the various 
countries are accustomed to organising, to ''denationalised" con- 
tingents which would have to be formed into a European army by 
delicate machinery not yet fully designed. 

' W. L. MIDDLETON. 

Pressagny l'Orgueilleux, bar Vernon. 
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OW that British local elections are being increasingly run on 
INS lines, and are interpreted as showing how people will vote 
at the next general election, we can better understand the 
significance attached to local elections on the Continent. It may have . 
puzzled us in 1931 when King Alfonso XIII took the local elections as 
a sign that he should leave Spain ; but we were less surprised when the 
full weight of the party machines and the full effort of national orators 
was thrown into the administrative elections, as they are called in 
Italy, which were held in that country on May 27th-28th and June roth, 
and are to be concluded in the autumn. e 
Every wall and every arcade was plastered with party posters, and, 
as the law requires each party to have a pictorial symbol for the benefit 
of the illiterate, the scene was confusingly picturesque as well as 
politically edifying. The Christian Democratic Party remained faithful 
to its shield bearing a red cross, but the Communist Party and its ally 
the (Nenni) Socialist Party were shyer about identifying themselves 
with the hammer and sickle, and sought to mingle it with more accept- 
' able emblems such as the head of Garibaldi or a rising sun. The best 
effort was perhaps that of a small party which took as its symbol a 
plate of steaming polenta, and invited the votes of all polenta-eaters, 
which means the whole population of Italy. An argument put out one 
day in a party poster invariably produced a poster reply the following 
day. When the standing walls were covered, temporary wooden walls 
appeared to bear their load of print. Signor de Gasperi, the Prime 
Minister, plunged into the contest from the outset, beginning in his 
native Trento; and all his leading supporters and opponents were 
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equally active. The contest was fought by all on a national scale ; and 
although the question at issue was the control of the local councils, 
far more was heard of the Atlantic Pact than of the state of the drains. 
It was a strenuous and fair fight, and, as we have no suggestions of 


' intimidation or falsification, the electors may be regarded as having 


x 


given their answer to the question, “ Where stands Italy to-day ? " 
But what the answer is can be differently interpreted. 

If the test is the number of councils controlled by the Communists 
and their allies before end after the elections the Italian Left has. 
suffered a major reverse. Control of over 700 communes has been lost 
by the Left in these first two rounds of the elections, bringing to over 
1,000 the number lost since the general election on April 18th, 1948. 


‘These included sixty communes with more than 10,000 inhabitants, 


and sixteen capitals of provinces. Such famous cities as Milan, Genoa, 
Turin and Venice have been lost by the Left Wing, and among the big 
cities contested Bologna is the only one to retain a Communist- 
controlled council. “ Red Emilia" remains Red, but even Piacenza 
was retained only by the narrowest of majorities. 

There is no secret about the way in which this result has been 
achieved. It is the consequence of a new electoral law which lays down 
that, when a party or group of parties gets a majority of the votes in a 
constituency, it is allocated two-thirds of the seats, and which permits 
parties to group themselves together for this purpose. This system has, 
of course, been represented by the Communists as gerrymandering, and 
undoubtedly it has operated against them ; but whether we consider it 
democratic or undemocratic, moral or immoral, will depend upon the 
view we take of proportional representation. If the object of an election 
is to secure in the new council a mathematically exact reflection of the 
state of parties as shown by the poll the change must be condemned ; 
but if one object of an election is to produce a government strong 
enough to govern, it may be right to exaggerate the changes shown in 
public opinion at the polls, and the change in the law may be applauded. 
We in the United Kingdom, at any rate, are in no position to condemn, 
for under our system the candidate who gets most votes in an election 
for a constituency secures the whole of its representation, even though 
his poll may be well below 50 per cent. of the total votes cast. , The 
system of grouping parties known in Italy as apparentamento delle liste 
and in France as apparentement des listes is a recognition that the 
object of an election is to produce a government that can govern, as 
well as to produce a redection of public opinion. It has been well 
described as enabling a voter to say, first what kind of régime he wants 
to live under, and then what party he desires to have the power in that 
régime. 

It is this change which explains why it is possible to take two views 
of the results of the election, for although the Christian Democrats 
have wrested control of raany councils from the Communists and their 
Socialist allies, their share of the total votes cast has dropped since the 
general election of 1948. The official figures for the absolute and per- 
centage votes given to the various party lists in the local elections of 
May 27th-28th and June roth in 337 communes with not more 
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than 10,000 inhabitants (excluding capitals of provinces) are shown 
below : І 
н Percentage of 
Party List ` Votes Total Votes 
Italian Communist Party... .. 825,018 24:20 
Italian Socialist Party "ES .. 464,885 13:64 
Mixed lists of Socialists, Communist 


and Left Independents 219,726 6:44 
Social Democrats A s . . 143,082 4°19 
Independent Left As iss ids 12,132 0:35 
Mixed lists of Social Democrats and 

Republicans ... ss И" 94,860 2:78 

. Italian Republic Party · en А 55,493 1:62 · 
Christian Democratic Party ... ... 1,221,745 35:89 
Mixed lists of Christian Democrats and 

others... ... vis ies 129,949 3:80 
Italian Liberal Party ... sei P 41,192 1:20 
Mixed lists ofLiberalsandothers ... 6,521 0-19 · 
Independents ... sis se ves 47,049 1:40 
Monarchists ... sis eus 2 21,523 0:63 
Movimento Sociale Italiano ... sie 60,471 I-79 
Mixed lists of the Righ we nme 17,636 0:51 
Other lists m ы 25 vs 46,971 1:37 


3,408,153 100:0 

These figures were greeted by Unita as showing that the Left had 
44:39 per cent. of the votes (Communists, Socialists and mixed Left 
lists) against the 35:89 per cent. of the Christian Democrats. By the 
Christian Democratic Minister of Education, Signor Gonella, they were 
interpreted as showing that the Christian Democrats and their allies 
had 56 per cent. of the votes against 37 per cent. cast for the parties of 
the Popular front. Chacun à son goút. There are nevertheless certain 
conclusions that can certainly be drawn from the table, even if we bear 
in mind that it covers only one-fifth of the persons who went to the polls. 

Let us begin with the Socialists. On January 28th a great stir was 
caused by the resignation from the Communist Party of two Deputies, 
Signor Aldo Cucchi and Signor Valdo Magnani, and interest was added 
on May 13th when Signor Carlo Matteotti, bearing an honoured name, 
left the Italian Socialist Party which, under Signor Nenni's leadership, 
has always stood shoulder to shoulder with the Communists. These 
events were thought to indicate grave disquiet on the Leit, and the 
fusion on May rst of the two moderate Socialist groups, the Partito 
Socialista dei Lavoratori Italiani led by Signor Saragat and the Partito 
Socialista Unitario (P.S.U.) led by Signor Romita, encouraged Third 
Force hopes. The united party was called the Partito Socialista— 
Sezione Italiana della Internazionale Socialista, or more commonly 
the Partito Socialista Unitario dei Lavoratori Italiani, and in the table 
above it appears as Social Democrats. Though not negligible, it has 
not had any marked influence on the results. The Nenni Socialists, 
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гоп the other hand, who polled 13:64 per cent. of thé total votes, have 
shown that they are still a big force in the land, and although their 
policy is indistinguishable from that of the Communists they have 
refused to lose their identity. This may be in part because Signor 
Nenni, who is ineffective at the council table, retains all his dangerously 
spell-binding power over the masses when he ascends a platform ; 
whereas Signor Togliatti has endured grave operations in the past few 
years and is suspected by Moscow of even graver political deviations. 

At the other end of the scale the neo-Fascist Movimento Sociale 
Italiano (Italian Social Movement) has again failed to make any 
marked impression on the electorate despite immense propaganda, 
which seems to have deafened some commentators even after the 
announcement of the results. A party which gained only 1-79 per cent. 
of the total votes cast can hardly be regarded as constituting a danger 
to the community. The Monarchists have made equally little impres- 
sion. The contest in Italy remains, as it was in 1948, between the 
Christian Democrats with their allies on the one side and the Com- 
munists and Nenni Socialists on the other. 

The Left Wing has not failed to point out that the share of the total 
vote secured by the Christian Democrats has fallen to 35-89 per cent. 
from the 48-7 per cent. secured in the elections for the Camera in 1948, 
and that the Communists and Nenni Socialists together obtained 
37°84 per cent. compared with the 30-7 per cent. secured by the Popular 
Front in 1948. (It 1s unfortunately not possible to compare the change 
in the fortunes of the Communists and Socialists separately as they 
presented a combined list in 1948.) These figures suggest that there 
has been a falling off in support for the Christian Democrats and ‘an 
increase in support for the Communists and Socialists ; but before this 
conclusion is accepted two big qualifications are necessary. In the first 
place the change in the electoral law, while favouring the Christian 
Democrats in the matter of seats, has operated against them in the 
matter of the total'poll; for in 1948 many persons who would not 
describe themselves as Christian Democrats voted for that party 
because in ifthey saw the only bulwark against Communism, whereas 
in 1951, owing to the apparentamenio delle liste, they have been able to 
vote for their own parties. In the second place the elections are not 
yet over, and those so far held have been in the regions where the Left 
is strongest. Those of May 27th-28th were held in twenty-eight 
provinces of Northern Italy, those of June roth in provinces of the 
north-east and north-west, Tuscany and Apulia, along with a number 
of Adriatic provinces. The elections in Rome and most of the south 
are not to be held till the autumn, and there can hardly be any doubt 
that these will redress the figures to the advantage of the Christian 
Democrats. Elections for the Sicilian Regional Assembly were held on 
June 4th, but these hardly give a reliable clue as Sicily has always been 
sut generis—that is why it has a Regional Assembly. Incomplete results 
showed that the Communists gained 33:20 per cent. of the votes cast, 
the Christian Democrats 32-93 per cent. and the M.S.I. (much stronger 
in Sicily than elsewhere) 14:8 per cent. This shows a fall in the Com- 
munist vote since the local elections of 1947, but a rise since the general 
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election of 1948 ; it is probable that many votes given to the Christian 
Democrats in 1948 were transferred to the M.S.I. on this occasion. 

In interpreting the results of these local elections it has also to be 
borne in mind that despite the barrage of propaganda many fewer 
electors took the trouble to go to the poll than in 1948, and the bigger 
vote which would be seen at a general election might alter the balance 
of parties. It is probable that this would be to the advantage of the 
Christian Democrats, as a Government in its third year is almost bound 
to lose in popularity, and the abstentious on this occasion have been 
mainly from people who would vote Christian Democrat when the 
control of the whole country was at stake. 

In my view Italy has had since the war the best governments, under 
the leadership of Signor De Gasperi, which she has known since 
unification ; but I always bear in mind the story of the Athenian citizen 
who voted for the ostracism of Aristides because he was tired of 
hearing him called “ the Just." Many Italians realise that they have 
in Signor De Gasperi a saint among politicians, but occasionally they 
would prefer a colourful sinner! Though he has the support of the 
Vatican he has avoided the danger which besets all Roman Catholic 
parties of moving too far to the Right. Ina speech to the party congress 
at Florence on June 20th he declared : “ If we democratic Italians have 
‘one characteristic it is that we are a party of the Centre which is 
moving towards the Left, a party which has the idea of progress 
alike in the economic and in the social structure." There are some 
commentators who hold that the part so openly played in the elections 
by the Church antagonised anti-clerical elements and lost the Christian 
Democrats some support ; this is particularly invoked to explain why 
the Left has maintained its hold in what were formerly parts of the 
Papal States. Personally I see nothing improper in the clergy telling 
their flocks that to vote Communist would be a mortal sin, Com- 
munism being the materialist creed that it is, and I suspect the charge 
of improper influence is only the angry retort of the vanquished. It 
can hardly be sustained, however, even by the angriest Communist, 
that Christian Democracy is a party of black reaction ; and so long as 
dt continues on the lines indicated by Signor De Gasperi, and so long 
as the Vatican does not withdraw its support (as in an unhappy 
moment it withdrew support from Don Sturzo in 1922) 1 feel confident 
that it will keep the Communists at bay. 

The most obstinate of the problems which it has attempted to solve 
. is that of land reform. Pasquale Villari’s Lettere Meridionali drew 

attention to this problem as far back as 1875, and a Parliamentary 
inquiry between 1906 and r9rr produced eleven volumes on the 
subject. It would be unfair to say that this is all that has been done, 
for much was attempted in the way of resettlement under previous 
régimes. But the large annual increase in the Italian population, 
especially in the south, and the sharp restrictions imposed on the old 
flow of emigrants, aggravated by the return of settlers from the lost 
colonies, have outstripped all that has been done; and there is in 
southern Italy poverty such as is not known in Western Europe 
outside Spain. I have given in a book called ТЛе Problem of Italy 
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reasons for believing that the problem is insoluble in a purely agricul- 
tural context ; far from Italian holdings of land being too large, most 
of them are much too small for efficient running, and what is needed, 
failing a revival of the old-scale emigration or a marked fall in the 
birth-rate, is a measure of industrialisation which would take half the 
population off the land. But while these solutions are awaited, the 
ownership of land in Italy, especially in the south, does constitute not 
an agricultural but a social problem, and Signor De Gasperi’s Govern- 
ment has been addressing itself to the problem, not only from its 
natural inclination but from a knowledge that the Communists are 
exploiting the situation. The complicated measure for general land 
reform is still under discussion in Parliament, but that portion of it 
which concerns the south has been pushed ahead, and the law governing 
the Sila region of Calabria is now in effect. Here, on a plateau not 
hitherto inhabited, 1,00¢ new peasant farms together with six central 
farms are being established. Under the general reform it is proposed 
that land should be taken from the large holdings and redistributed in 
small farms. Compensation would be paid, and the amount taken would 
depend both on the size of the holding and on the use to which it is put. 
This is, of course, very different from land reform as it is understood in 
the east of Europe, and although it is a marked advance in dealing with 
an intractable problem it has not satisfied the demands of landless 
peasants, and helps to account for the decline in the total vote cast for - 
the Christian Democrats in the recent elections. 

If gratitude played any conspicuous part in politics there ought to be 
a corresponding surge of support for the foreign policy of Signor De 
Gasperi’s Government, which has been for four years in the experienced 
hands of Count Sforza. If we grant that his wholehearted support for 
the West cannot be palatable to the large numbers who have voted 
Communist and Socialist, even the Left ought to.concede that it is a 
great achievement to have won back for Italy in so short a time her 
place among the nations. She has to pay for her choice by her exclusion 
from the United Nations ; she has been left with only the least developed 
of her pre-war colonies ; she has had to accept a treaty with unfair 
limitations ; but these are small things in comparison with the fact that 
she is treated as an equal partner in the Western association. Her 
recovery of her old place has been symbolised by the visits of Signor 
De Gasperi and Count Sforza to Paris and London, and by their‘ 
reception of Dr. Adenauer in Rome, in each case not so much for 
detailed discussions as for a demonstration to the world. The problem 
of Trieste is still unsolved, but the tension has been reduced now that 
Marshal Tito has lost Russian support for his claims ; and from time 
to time the possibility of an agreed settlement between Italy and 
Yugoslavia has appeared to be in sight. Though Count Sforza has not 
always been able to secure detailed execution of his guiding lines of 
policy, those guiding lines, such as the agreement with France for a 
customs union, are in the constructive manner ; and he has fully borne 
out in office a phrase which he coined while still an exile, “ No longer 
"Italian problems, but only Italian sides of European problems.” 

: Ivor THOMAS: 
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r HE recent election of the 78-year-old General Theodore Korner, 

| Socialist Burgomaster of Vienna, to be President of the Republic 

was one of the most exciting and surprising political events since 

the Second Republic was established in 1945.. The background and 
consequences are not always understood abroad. i 

Several weeks after the election I noticed an elderly man, tall, 
upright and soldierly, balding, with a square-cut white beard and full 
moustache, buying a few slices of ham in Kugler's delicatessen shop on 
the Kohlmarkt. It was the new President of Austria, without escort 
or detectives. I hastened to offer my congratulations. 

“ Congratulate the Socialist Party if you like, Gedye, but not me," 
Körner replied in excellent English. “ I am very sorry about it. My 
Socialist friends told me it would be good for the party if I stood for 
election, and promised me there was not the remotest chance of my 
winning. And now look what has happened ! But I refuse to let it stop 
a solitary old bachelor from doing his own shopping as before." 

There is no doubt whatever that the Socialist Party leaders were 
sincere in guaranteeing Kórner that there was no danger of his being 
elected. He was equally sincere in regretting that their miscalculations 
had resulted in his having to abandon at his advanced age his dignified 
and satisfactory position as the adored Burgomaster of Socialist Vienna 
for the arduous and delicate one of President of the Republic, elected 
after a violent political campaign, with nearly half of the population 
voting against him. By the Volkspartei (Catholic and Conservative) 
Press, and too often (to credulous mountain peasants) by politicising 
priests, Kórner was presented as the “ Red General," eager to sell his 
country to the Cominform and as a pyromaniac, responsible for the 
burning down of the Palace of Justice in 1927. The same Volkspartei 
propaganda had the audacity to sneer at Oscar Pollak, the Editor-in- 
Chief of the Socialist organ; the Arbeiterzeitung, calling him an “ émigré” 
who deserted the workers and has now brought about a Red “ Popular 
Front." Yet everyone knows that it was those who now attack Pollak 
thus, making at the same time veiled attempts to revive Nazi anti- 
Semitic prejudice, who drove him (after two years' successful under- 
ground work against the Fascists) to flee the country. While these 
Volkspartei people got good posts under the Nazis, Pollak devoted 
himself to working for the liberation of his country in war-time London. 
Returning to Austria in 1945, Pollak, far from establishing a “ Red 
Front," at once became the leading enemy of the Communists. He is 
easily the first candidate for a rope and a lamp-post if they should 
triumph. But the whole election, as even many Volkspartei leaders 
admit privately, has breathed new life into the dead bones of Austrian 
politics. The Four-Power Occupation had in the course of six oppressive 
years deprived all the political parties of their vitality. The uneasy but 
essential coalition of the progressive-minded Socialists with the still 
reactionary Volkspartei (despite its, minority of modern, democratic 
and progressive elements) had turned the healthy sparring of opposed 
ideologies into lifeless shadow-boxing. Austrian political leaders of all 
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shades, and experienced foreign observers, nearly all thought it was a 
foregone conclusion that Kórner would lose to the strictly Catholic and 
ultra-Conservative Dr. Gleissner, candidate of the Volkspartei. 

Was the Volkspartei not the stronger partner in the coalition Govern- 
ment? Was it not axiomatic that the Socialists would always be in a 
majority in Vienna and the Clericalists in the provinces? Trueto form, 
Gleissner had obtained a lead of 43,000 votes at the first ballot three 
weeks earlier. But as he secured less than 50 per cent. of the total 
votes cast at this ballot, a second had to be held. The four hopelessly 
defeated candidates—two ridiculous “ Independents " who had almost 
no support, as well as the Communist Fiala (after scoring only 5 per 
cent.) and Burghardt Breitner (backed by the partly neo-Nazi V.D.U., 
or “ Union of Independents,” who scored 15°4 per cent.)—retired. 
Hoping to scare middle-class Socialist sympathisers into voting Volks- 
partei, the Communists tried to stab Kórner in the back by announcing 
that their followers would vote for him. (The Socialists have since 
established, on the basis of voting statistics, that the Communist bosses 
must in fact have improved on this by a secret double-cross instruction 
to their more trusted followers to abstain from voting or to spoil their 
papers.) Breitner left his 15°4 per cent. free to vote as they pleased. 
Hatred of Clericalism must have driven more than half of them to vote 
Socialist in desperation ; hatred of the masses and love of the Führer- 
principle drove the others to vote, though resentfully, for the Volks- 
partei candidate. The hitting below the belt by the latter led to local 
reprisals which were not always to the credit of the Socialist Party. 
One provincial poster of theirs which I saw in a remote corner of Styria 
ran: “ Breitner Electors! You cannot vote for your own executioner ! 
Think of 1934! In February, Dollfuss hanged Socialists, in July Fey 
and Gleissner hanged Nazis! Vote for Körner !” Such a trick poster 
may have won votes, but the open appeal to the Nazis whose friends 
were hanged in July 1934 for the murder of the dictator Dollfuss, to 
regard these criminals as fellow sufferers at the hands of the Clerico- 
Fascists with the Socialists, who were hanged for their armed defence 
of parliamentary democracy in February 1934, left an unpleasant taste 
in the mouths of most self-respecting Socialists. 

The excessive zeal of a provincial Socialist branch to see Kórner 
defeat Gleissner must not blind one to essential facts. These are that 
the Socialists originally asked the Clerical Volkspartei to renew for the 
second ' ballot campaign the ''gentleman's agreement” to avoid 
personalities which had been reasonably enough observed in the first 
ballot; the Volkspartei refused. Instead, they at once dug out the 
“ Zinovieff Letter " which had won them the parliamentary elections 
of 1949, the “ Rote Katze im Sack " (“‘ The Red Pig in the Роке”). 

Without one shadow of justification, the Volkspartei had produced 
right on the eve of that general election an eleventh-hour slogan, 
backed by posters, and by a gigantic marionette display immediately 
in front of the Socialist stronghold, the Vienna Rathaus. It showed a 
harmless-looking sack decorated „with the Social-Democratic ‘‘ Three 
Arrows " emblem, out of which (allegedly after the Elections) kept 
leaping а Communist red cat, marked with the hammer and sickle. 
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This was about as unscrupulous а piece of electoral propaganda as 
could, be imagined. It was not the Socialists but the Catholic Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Figl, who had been discussing with the Communist leader, 
Ernst Fischer, how Austria could get better treatment from Russia. 
Socialist leaders like Oscar Helmer, the ailing but fearless Minister of the 
Interior, had for six years been travelling Sunday after Sunday—as 
they still do—into the heart of the Russian Zone, to denounce in fiery 
terms Russian Terror kidnapping, savagery and plundering. Yet it was 

Helmer’s party which the Volkspartei pretended, against their own 
certain knowledge, to be the forerunner of Communism! The whole 
venom of the Communist Press is concentrated day after day against 
the Socialist leaders (above all against Pollak), while it simply pokes 
fun at the Volkspartei leaders. The unscrupulous tactics of the Volks- 
partei won,them an easy majority in 1949. They tried it again in 1951. 
But the trick was-now old, and the electors had realised how they had 
been swindled two years before. This time it was started too soon 
—three weeks before the second ballot—and the Socialists had ample 
time to demolish it. It was not a Social-Democrat, as they pointed out, 
who was covering up Communist savagery in Hungary. It was Istvan 
Dobi, leader of the Agrarians, roughly a sister party of the Austrian 
Volkspartei, who was still Premier of Communist Hungary. While their 
Catholic coalition partners circulated whispering propaganda mocking 
Kórner's age—' Vote for Körner and another early State Funeral "— 
the Socialists got down to the record of Dr. Heinrich Gleissner, one- 
time Heimwehr-Fascist and member of the Fascist Government of 
Dollfuss, which was brought to power by Mussolini’s money and 
Mussolini's arms. That was the Government which at his behest shut 
down Parliament, outlawed Socialism and hanged its leaders. The 

. violence of the recent campaign is surely deplored in Western diplo- 
matic circles, which insist that the Austrian Socialists must forget their 
past sufferings at the hands of the Volkspartei’s predecessors if 
Communism is to be defeated. 

, The Socialists have schooled themselves for six years into ignoring _ 
the events of 13-17 years ago. But just round the corner from my house 
is the Münichreiterstrasse. It was named in 1945 after Karl Münich- 
reiter. I saw him in February 1934, after he had unsuccessfully defended 
democracy against Dollfuss’ counter-revolution, put before a Dollfuss- 
Fascist court. He was carried in on a stretcher, wounded in a dozen 
places, and sentenced to death. They took him on his stretcher three 
hours later to the execution courtyard, held him up while the noose was 
tied round his neck and left him swinging. That is one thing the 
Socialists have tried to forget. · | 

One of the Socialist Memibers of Parliament to-day is Paula Wallisch, 
widow of Koloman Wallisch, Mayor of Bruck-an-der-Mur. After the 
British Minister to Vienna, Sir Walford Selby, had extracted from 
Dictator Dollfuss a promise that no more Socialists would be hanged 
in Vienna, his Mussolini-backed Heimwehr caught Wallisch fleeing 
through the mountains—and hanged him in Styria. That is another 
bitter memory which the recent electoral campaign has revived. Since 
1945, Catholics and Socialists have been forced to find a modus vivendi 
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to defend together the country they both love against the menace from 
the East, and from the Austrian Commmunists, who, of course, love 
Russia but have no feeling for their own country. 

The 1934-1938 hatchet has remained buried for six years. Not the 
Socialists but their oppcnents took the first steps to dig it up. It will 
not easily be buried again. That some provincial Socialist leaders 
should degrade their cause to such an extent that they call on the 
Nazis as “ Schicksalsgenossen ”—fellow-sufferers—in а vote-catching 
poster is certainly deplorable. But it is not important. The Volks- 
partei finds it difficult to denounce this lapse, since they are the last to 
wish to recall that what it says is true: their party (under another 
name) did in 1934 hang Austrian Socialists in February and Austrian 
Nazis in July. And the aim of all their propaganda is to induce the 
Nazis to overlook this point, and give them their votes against the 
Socialists. 

Of course both the Communists and the neo-Nazis of the V.D.U. 
(Union of Independents) are vociferously suggesting to the Socialists 
that the election of Kórner could not have been secured without their 
help. The commotion they are raising will not help either of them to 
get the least concession out of the Socialists. The candidates of both 
the extreme Right and the extreme Left were overwhelmingly defeated 
in the first ballot, and cculd only have thrown away good money after 
bad had they tried agein. The Communists, as always, could not 
. induce more than 5 per cent. of the population to support them. The 
V.D.U. increased their support from 11 per cent. in 1949 to 15'4 per 
cent. this year. This does not necessarily or even probably mean a 
revival of Nazism in Austria. “ Political Catholicism," to use a useful 
though unfortunately an Hitlerian expression, tries to establish a 
monopoly of the non-Socialist vote in Austria. But not everyone who 
cannot accept Social-Democracy needs to be a Clerico-Fascist, a 
Clericalist, or even a Catholic. Many quite decent citizens—Protestants 
and agrarians, for example—dislike voting as the Catholic priest 
demands quite as much as they dislike backing trade unionism and 
“ fair shares for all.” For them the only outlet is the V.D.U. Probably 
half its supporters are neo-Nazis, the others anti-Clericalists, dis- 
gruntled Volkspartei members and so forth. 

There is no real basis for the concern which has been expressed in 
some quarters abroad concerning the result of the Austrian Presidential 
Election. It arises'largely out of lack of understanding of the second 
ballot. How, it is asked, could the Socialist candidate in three weeks 
turn a deficiency of 42,500 votes into a majority of 168,500 ? What price 
did the Socialists have to pay Communists or neo-Nazis to get this 
result ? This answer is, of course, nothing at all. Hopelessly defeated 
candidates have always stood down after the first round and left the 
field free for the two principal opponents to fight it out. Some 882,500 
voters (220,000 Communists and 662,000 V.D.U. Right wingers) had 
this time no candidate о? their own to vote for. More than half these 
leaderless voters apparently voted for Kórner; the others voted for 
Gleissner, handed in spoiled or blank papers, or failed to vote. What- 
ever orders the Communists gave, Кӧгпег'ѕ -enormous personal 
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popularity would have led at least 50,000 Communists to vote for him. 
Knowing this, the Communist leaders publicly announced that they 
supported Kórner, thus losing him, it is estimated, some 50,000 nervous 
middle-class backers. The defeated V.D.U. candidate, Breitner, left 
his followers free to vote as they pleased. But Kraus, head of the 
V.D.U., urged them to vote for Gleissner. Apparently the party split 
pretty well in half, the Nazi elements voting for the Volkspartei, and 
‚ the anti-Clericalist and disgruntled Volkspartei elements for Kórner. 

Many thousands of middle-class voters, disgusted at the scurrilous 
nature of much of the Volkspartei's campaign, certainly deserted their 
usual party to back Kórner. Internationally dangerous as the break-up 
of the uneasy Austrian coalition would be, its temporary dissolution 
during the Presidential fight is on the whole a healthy symptom. 
Large numbers of Austrian workers, often bewildered during the last 
few years at the spectacle of their most trusted leaders co-operating 
in one Government with those who so few years ago were associated 
with the suppression of Parliament and the Socialist Party by force of 
arms, now have it brought home to them that this limited co-operation 
is forced on them by the peril from the East. The simple Catholic 
peasantry, confused by seeing their leaders becoming colleagues of the 
“unbelieving " Vienna Socialists, are reassured by seeing that the two 
can yet join issue, if need be, despite the need for a united front against 
the East. And to this writer, who is convinced by long experience in 
Central Europe that only Social-Democracy, with its policy of gradual 
re-adjustment of archaic inequalities, and not Conservatism, with its 
blind clinging to ancient privileges which have long lost all hopes of 
survival, can save this area from submersion in the Russian flood; 
this political clash in Austria, despite its regrettable features, is a 
healthy sign of a vigorous democracy. 

The Socialists are under no obligation to extreme Left or extreme 
Right. When the Communists announced they would back Körner, 
they ostentatiously said that they did this to establish “ working-class 
unity," and expressed their unaltered hostility to the Socialist leader- 
ship. Тһе Socialists banned any common campaigning or any kind of 
association with the Communists, and excluded them from every 
celebration of the great Socialist victory. A great victory it was, 
however much General Кӧгпег may personally deplore it. The long 
record of the Catholic Party in always getting a majority over the 
Socialists has been broken, and that at a time when the “ Third Force ” 
is almost everywhere losing ground. It does not, of course, necessarily 
mean that the Socialists could get a majority at new General Elections, 
to make them the senior partner in the Coalition, for at a General 
Election, V.D.U. and the Communists would vote for their own 
candidates. But it does mean that they can demand more say in the 
present Coalition, in view of the backing Kórner got from the popula- 
tion generally. 

Of course the Communists are trying to make capital out of the 
results and are proclaiming ‘‘ No longer a Volkspartei Chancellor ! ” 
This is meaningless and silly. The Volkspartei’s parliamentary majority 
is unchanged and naturally they will continue to provide the Chan- 
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cellor. Whether the office will continue to be filled by Dr. Leopold Figl 
is questionable. Rightly or wrongly, many of the influential politicians 
of his party hold him in some measure responsible for the defeat. The 
tendency is to claim that co-operation with the Socialists made Con- 
servative voters apathetic, and to demand that the Volkspartei moves 
still more to the Right. It would not be surprising to see all.this 
resulting in the replacement in a few months of Dr. Figl by Dr. Gleissner. 
himself. Obviously a Volkspartei move to the Right would increase the 
existing danger of a’break-up of the coalition. This it is Kórner's first 
task to avert. This one-time brilliant staff officer of the Habsburg ' 
Imperial force, who has been three times imprisoned by dictators for 
his stubborn adherence to democratic principles, is the right man to 
tackle the problem. He has certainly all the necessary qualifications to 
convince those who attacked and voted against him that, as Federal 
President, he knows no party, and will serve these recent opponents as 
faithfully as he will his supporters. р 
Vienna. G. E. R. GEDYE. 


RUSSIA IN EASTERN GERMANY 


HEN the Russians took control of the part of Germany now 

V V known as the eastern zone they were quite clear as to what they 

wanted to achieve. The country was to be “ processed ” 
until it was ready to be incorporated in the communist eastern block, 
and was to be used simultaneously as a bridgehead for getting possess- 
ion of the western zones. This double objective has been pursued 
for six years with a persistence that has never wavered and that 
constitutes an object lesson in Russian methods which has not been 
surpassed either in the Far East or elsewhere. And although eastern 
Germany is behind the iron curtain it is near enough geographically 
Íor western observers to be able to penetrate many of its secrets. 
Berlin is still a loop-hole that the Russians have not been able to 
close апа whose existence they continue to resent. Into the “ óutpost 
of democracy " that the western sectors of the city represent comes 
& constant stream of refugees whose life or liberty is in danger in the 
eastern zone and who have much to tell about conditions there. In 
addition to this the eastern sector of Berlin is still open to all who care to 
take the risk—which in the case of politicians, journalists and all engaged 
ih any form of public work is considerable—of never returning. Theatres, 
cinemas, the State-owned stores and the.House of Soviet Culture 
may all be visited, and the whole atmosphere of what the communists 
are pleased to call “ people's democracy " may be sensed. 

- Since the beginning of the occupation the eastern zone has been 
concentrating its energies—has been made to concentrate them would 
be more accurate—on one scheme after another for remodelling its 
political, economic and culturallife on Soviet lines. In the early part 
of this year it embarked on the greatest project of all—a Five Year 
Plan that was not only to transform eastern Germany from a mainly 
agricultural to an industrial country but was to bring the whole of its 
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middle classes and its artistic and technical intelligentsia into the 
communist orbit and fasten a communist grip on every aspect of the 
life of the people. The plan includes a scheme for schools and a scheme 
for universities, a scheme for art and science and sport. From the age, 
of six, when they are coaxed or cajoled into the Young Pioneers, the 
people of eastern Germany are intended to cease to be individuals 
and to engage in no activity that is not controlled by the State and 
directed towards its ends. 

The nature of the party hold on the educational system of the eastern 
zone is illustrated by the experiences of a schoolmaster who fled to 
Berlin from а town in Brandenburg. A group of senior pupils had 
complained that his teaching of “ current affairs " was not in accord- 
ance with the principles of the blue-shirted Youth Movement to which 
they belonged. The teacher was summoned before the school authori- 
ties and questioned for three hours continuously on his attitude to 
friendship with Russia, the current “ peace campaign," and the aims of 
the Five Year Plan. He knew himself to be in a difficuit position 
for, as he admitted to me, he had been from the beginning trying to 
compromise with his conscience. He had been intentionally watering 
down the party doctrine to a point where—without, as he hoped, 
endangering himself—he would do the least possible harm to his 
pupils. No threats were made to the teacher and no apparent decisions 
reached by the examining committee, but knowing the ways of the 
party, knowing above all that other schoolmasters had disappeared in 
similar circumstances and never been heard of again, he had taken 
advantage of the fact that he had no family who could be made to 
suffer and had made his way to Berlin. 

* Current Affairs " lessons are a principal medium for teaching the 
young people of eastern Germany that Stalin is the greatest friend 
of their,country and the greatest defender of peace against the 
imperialist warmongering of the Americans, and essays are set on 
such subjects as “ The Great Victory" by which is meant the 
“ election " result of last October. A nine-year-old boy wrote under 
this heading in an exercise book that has come into my possession : 
“The election showed that the people of the German Democratic 
Republic want peace and not the war the Americans are preparing. 
The Americans want war because they make less money by peace 
than by war. After the election the Five Year Plan will be made law 
and that will stop the Americans making war." Under the essay 
itself was written in capitals and underlined, “ Long live Stalin the 
great peacemaker.” 

Progress to the higher schools and technical institutes and universi- 
ties of eastern Germany is dependent on two things—on the parentage 
of the children, which should be working class; and on membership 
of the Youth Movement. Middle-class children who fulfil the second 
of these two conditions still have some prospect of higher education, 
but those who have resisted pressure of the Blue Shirts have virtually 
no chance at all. Even so the lot of the fifteen per cent. or so middle- 
class university students who remain is a hard one. While party and 
Youth Movement members get grants up to 300 and 400 marks a 
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month—the salary of a medium-rank civil servant—their despised fellow- 
students live in poverty and under the constant watch of the highly 
efficient party-informer system. Since November 1948, when Wolfgang 
Natonek, chairman of the students’ council of Leipzig University, was 
sentenced to twenty-five years’ imprisonment for holding western ideas, 
or for " opposing progress in eastern Germany " as the communists 
put it, no middle-class student there has felt safe. Twenty of Natonek's 
friends followed him within a few weeks into prison and some hundreds 
of others have since disappeared. Still more come over to the west, 
and in Berlin alone they now make up to nearly half of the 6,000 
students in the Free University. Their poverty continues, for the 
impoverished city authorities can allow them only seven pounds a 
month; but their studies are free and there are no secret police. 

The communists regard the existing generation of workers and all 
the young people now leaving their schools and universities as theirs 
as of right, but they-know that they have a harder task in trying 
to win over the adult middle classes and intelligentsia. So they have 
retained, if only in a puppet form, the old Christian Democratic and 
Liberal Democratic parties, and they are devoting a special effort to 
converting what are called—in the grandiloquent language that seems 
to be inseparable from totalitarian propaganda—the “ culture- 
creating " classes. Under the Ministry for People's Culture separate 
departments have been created for literature, painting and sculpture; 
for music, theatre and films. From these offices directions are issued 
as precise as for a military campaign, and there is no hope and no liveli- 
hood for an artist, writer or composer who does not conform to them. 
In this way, “ culture ” as much as everything else in the eastern zone 
has been turned into an instrument of politics. Its function, as 
expressed by the President of the “ Democratic Republic " Wilhelm 
Pieck, is to " strengthen the progressive will of the people and to assist 
them in building up a new democracy." This pronouncement was 
supplemented at one of the innumerable east German “ cultural 
congresses ” by an injunction to the assembled artists to “make their 
art a weapon against the remilitarisation of western Germany." 
What all this amounts {о іп practice can be seen in eastern Berlin. 
The mass of painting constantly exhibited there in the interests of 
the “ peace campaign " represents idealised and romanticised young 
men and women in the dress of workers, advancing with glowing faces 
towards what is presumably meant to be taken as a glorious com- 
munist future. Of the hardship and peril in the life of a miner or steel- 
worker there is no hint, and when criticism appears at all it is of the 
other side. A piece of statuary by the “ national-prize crowned ” 
sculptor, Cremer,.represents an American soldier with a skull in place 
of a head. It is called “ Angel of Annunciation.” 

On the stage and screen and in music and literature the same 
influences are at work; nothing must be performed, written or com- 
posed that does not play its part in conditioning people to communism. 
A Russian film shown in east Berlin represented the British authori- 
ties in western Germany as preventing the return home of displaced 
Russian children and of brutally ill-treating them when they tried to 
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escape. It was well produced, and an audience cut off from the west 
could not have been blamed for accepting it as true. Stage productions 
drawn from all the eastern satellite countries are often technically and 
artistically above the average west Berlin level, but they must be 
communist in tendency. Even from the classics only those pieces are 
chosen that in some sense suit the party line. Shaw's Mrs. Warren's 
Profession is .one favourite, Smetana’s Bariered Bride another. 
If the moral does not appear clearly enough in the piece itself it is 
often pointed in specially written epilogue. 

Bookshops display eight-volume editions of the works of Stalin, 
Lives of Lenin and Das Kapital, and make clear to the workers. 
and peasants of eastern Germany that it is their duty to read them. 
For the rest there are cheap editions of Russian classics, the reprinted 
speeches of the party leaders, and the books of approved east German 
writers. As chief of these and head of the east German Chamber of 
Culture, Johannes Becher has stated publicly that western literature’ 
is not, as the western Press maintains, banned in eastern Germany. . 
“ The reason for the absence of T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, Sartre 
and Kafka from our bookstalls," he said, “is simply that no one 
wants to read them: they have nothing to say to us.” 

The economic system that carries this varied superstructure was the 
first object of Russian attention in 1945. All landed estates above 
220 acres were expropriated without compensation to the “ Junker " 
owners and parcelled out among the “ peasants now freed from 
oppression.” : Industry was progressively organised either into directly 
Russian-controlled concerns working on reparations demands or— 
by the same methods of uncompensated expropriation as were applied 
to land—into “ people's own” undertakings. Seventy-five per cent. 
of the industry of the zone has in this way passed into the hands of 
the State, and such private business as remains is being suppressed 
by other means. Essential State-controlled supplies are withheld 
until they are forced into liquidation. Retail trade i$ a particular 
example of the thoroughness with which this system has been enforced. 
The visitor. to eastern Berlin finds it hard to discover a privately owned 
shop, and sees instead in every street the HO sign that indicates a 
State-owned Handelsorganisation store. There is not a restaurant 
or café, or on “ demonstration " days a street refreshment stall that 
has not been brought into the scheme. One result of the system is 
a uniformity in the appearance of the east German peoplé which is 
the outward equivalent of the standardisation that the party is trying 
to impose on their minds. Their clothes originate from the same 
State-controlled sources that try to regulate their thoughts. 

Though a country organised as on communist lines and equipped 
with such a secret police force as the eastern zone possesses can com- 
mand outward obedience, the extent to which the communist authori- 
ties are succeeding in their effort to control the mind of the east German, 
people remains the principal key to the question of whether the 
Russians are achieving their objectives.. The question is difficult to 
answer, for in the absence of free elections western observers can only 
estimate by such less satisfactory means as are available to them the 
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state of opinion in the eastern zone. ` The evidence that reaches western 
Germany (and above all, Berlin) is, however, carefully scrutinised before 
being used as the basis of conclusions. It suggests that the youth of 
eastern Germany is in very great danger of being permanently corrup- 
ted by the Blue Shirt movement, and that if the present division of 
Germany lasts until the young people now at schools and universities 
come to maturity and power, reunion on western lines will be made 
very difficult. The adults of the eastern zone, on the other hand, are 
almost untouched by the systematic indoctrination they have endured, 
and probably not more than five per cent. of them are genuine com- 
munists. Yet the majority that remain are subject to the danger of the 
resignation and despair indicated in a letter that has reached Berlin 
(through other channels than the post) from Leipzig. “ For six years 
we have been exposed to a terror, to a mental bullying process, and to a 
barrage of propaganda intended to turn us into the regimented mass 
that the communists need for their purposes. The number of the con- 
verted is minute, but it is their danger that they spread among the rest 
of us the fear and mistrust that has become characteristic of our whole 
existence апа breeds the demoralisation upon which the communists 
depend for their power. . . ." The need for concern in the west is 
evidently real, since the letter makes clear that the Russians have made 
some progress towards their objectives. But that they have not reached 
them is shown by its later passages. '' East of the Elbe stands an 
army that is silent and weaponless but which could be organised into 
a great power. Passive resistance needs to give way to.action among а 
people that must learn from the communists. themselves that they 
bave nothing to.lose but their chains." 

No one in the west would at present take the writer of the letter at 
his word and encourage active resistance and sabotage in the eastern 
zone. The results would be too slight compared with the losses that 
would be suffered. There is still time for the diplomats and negotiators. 
But—with their thoughts on the communist Youth Movement—the 
west must realise that the time is not unlimited. 


. REGINALD PECK. 
Berlin, 


THE ARAB LEAGUE AND WORLD 
POLITICS | 


HE Arab League was born in the year of Germany's defeat into 
| a world which was mounting the “sunny uplands ” of inter- 
national harmony. The seven founder members signed a cov- 
enant which stated that the primary object of the League was to 
strengthen the ties of brotherhood and to co-operate for the furtherance 
of Arab interests, in particular the liberation of their brethren still 
under foreign domination. Six years later the League finds itself face to 
face with the problem, faz beyond the scope of its original programme, 
of deciding between neutrality or partisanship in the conflict between 
East and West. , 
The foreign policy of the League has so far been based on the narrow 
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interests of Arab nationalism. Of the four Great Powers concerned 
with the Middle East, Britain and France, by reason of their political 
commitments, are the chief targets for attack. Britain draws the fire 
not of the League as a whole, which she did so much to create, but of 
individual members. Egypt nurses a sense of grievance at the continued ' 
presence of British troops and military installations in the Canal Zone 
and at the alleged British stranglehold on the Sudan. Iraq demon- 
strated its hostility towards the Portsmouth Treaty of 1948 by refusing 
ratification and overthrowing the Government responsible for its 
negotiation. France, on the other hand, as the only Great Power 
exercising direct rule over Arab States, faces a barrage of formal 
criticism from the League itself. The stock of France in the Middle 
East fell very low owing to her unwillingness to surrender her mandate 
in Syria and the Lebanon, culminating in the bombing of Damascus. 
Relations between France and the League became further embittered 
when Egypt granted asylum to the Moroccan rebel leader, Abdel Krim. 
The League is resolute in its determination to free the North African 
Moslems from French subjugation, ànd delivered a strong protest over 
the recent French rebuff to the Sultan of Morocco in the form of a note 
to the French Government, urging that the Moroccan people be 
permitted to realise the national aspiration for independence. 

The other two Great Powers, America and Russia, have at present 
no political commitments in the Middle East, but Arab leaders discern 
in their actions nineteenth-century imperialism in modern dress. 
America, whose first contact with the Arab world was as a nation of 
teachers and philanthropists, is now suspect for her championship of 
Zionism and her interests in Saudi Arabian oil. But however much the 
Arab League dislikes American economic imperialism there are not 
wanting statesmen who recognise in it a safeguard. against Russian 
political penetration. There was a period shortly after the war when 

, Russià appeared bent on having a finger in the Middle East political 
pie. She agitated for the trusteeship of the ex-Italian colonies in North 
Africa and interfered in the internal affairs of Persia. But оп the re- 
entry of America into the Middle East scene after her temporary 
withdrawal at the end of hostilities Russia abandoned direct political 
interference and concentrated on intensive Communist propaganda. 
This emanates from the Soviet Legation in Beirut and seeps through 
every country of the Middle East where great disparity of wealth offers 
an ideal breeding ground for Communist doctrines. So far it has had 
more effect on the young effendi and the industrial worker than on the 
fellahin. It has also persuaded the more thoughtful members of 
governing circles that in the face of this insidious threat from the north 
Arab foreign policy needs to undergo a complete re-orientation and to 
be founded upon a wider base than the narrow limits of Arab 
nationalism. — ' 

The crisis of the Arab League occurred with the defeat of the Arab 
armies by Israel in the war of 1948-49. Heralded by a fanfare of 
grandiose propaganda, Arab troops, in defiance of the United Nations, 
crossed the frontiers of Palestine in the early hours of May 15th, I948. 
Less than eight months later Israeli forces crossed the Egyptian 
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‘frontier. A few days later a. truce was signed between the two countries 

which was broadened into an armistice. With Egypt out of the running 
the other Arab States, whatever their inclinations, had no option but to 
make similar arrangements and the war was over before the end of 
January 1949. This failure of the League's first major enterprise let 
loose a flood of self-criticism which bid fair to carry away the whole 
precarious structure. It exposed to the world at large the disunity 
amongst Arab leaders апа their military impotence. There was a 
tendency in United Nations circles to write off the Arab League as an 
effective regional security bloc in the Middle East. Had not the League 
acted in defiance of the United Nations in going to war with Israel, the 
creation of the United Nations ? ' 

It cannot be said that in the months following the Palestine debacle 
the League's leaders did much to reinstate it in the eyes of the world. 
Internal strains and stresses were taxing their ingenuity to the full. 
Self-recrimination, a totally new phenomenon in the Arab world, 
appeared in the shape of а most remarkable little book called The 
Lesson of Palestine, published in Beirut in the spring of 1949. Its 
author, Musa Alami, a prominent Palestinian Arab and a graduate of 
Cambridge, gives frank reasons for the failure of the Arab effort. He 
criticises the Arabs for their incapacity to wage war on modern lines 
with a central command and a concerted aim. He traces it not to any 
lack of natural resources or courage but to defects inherent in the 
political and economic structure of the Arab States. In conclusion he 
proposes a series of reforms which aim at rousing the Arabs everywhere 
to a sense of their own responsibilities to the State and the State's 
responsibilities to them. Nowhere in the book is there any suggestion 
that it was impolitic of the Arabs to defy world opinion in the interests 
of Arab nationalism. So, too, in the maintenance of the economic 
boycott against Israel Egypt is prepared to flout world opinion and 
international law by holding up Israeli-bound cargoes in the Suez Canal. 

The Arab League had a golden chance to re-establish its waning 
prestige abroad when the United Nations was faced with the crisis in 
Korea. In view of the menace of Communism in the Middle East and 
the outlawing-of Communist Parties in almost every Arab country, it 
might have been thought that the League would have given unqualified 
support to the United Nations. But such was not the case. Egypt, 
doubtless with the intention of giving the Leagué a lead, was quick to 
announce her neutrality and her refusal to support the Security 
Councils resolution on Korea. On the other hand Iraq and even 
Yemen were equally quick to endorse the action taken by the Security 
Council, with the result that the League presented a most disunited 
front. It was later to repair this by the stand taken at Lake Success 
with other Asian countries as intermediaries between Peking and the 
United Nations. In general the League's leaders have declared their 
good will towards the United Nations in their efforts to resist aggression. 
But more active participation would involve virtual recognition of 
Tsrael, a step highly desirable for the prosperity of the Middle East but 
unhappily beyond the contemplation of the Arab League at present. 

The first sign of saner counsels in the League's foreign policy came at 
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a meeting of the Council in January of this year. A communiqué 
declared that the Arab States wished to re-emphasise their solid support 
of the cause of world peace and international security and their faith 
in the principles of the United Nations Organisation. It pointed out 
that the Arab League, established in the nerve centre of the Middle 
East, was making a special appeal to all States and all peoples to realise 
the seriousness of the situation and to spare no possible effort to over- 
come without danger the present international crisis. But it further 
emphasised that the Arab States would be unable to fulfil the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Charter on all nations until their national rights 
had been realised and unless they were supplied with the military and 
economic means necessary for their defence. г 

This declaration suggests that the League is now prepared to be 
influenced by the demands of the international crisis as well as of Arab 
nationalism in its dealings with the West. No longer is it thinking 
mainly in the terms of an Arab Collective Security Pact for the defence 
of its members. Clearly it has abandoned its attitude of aloofness from 
the cold war and has ranged ‘itself alongside the democracies. In the 
mounting crisis no other course was feasible. Of the alternatives, 
neutrality or the Communist, camp, no Arab Government can support 
a system which aims at the destruction of its ruling classes, while 
' neutrality would be a fools' paradise. Egypt, in the comparative security 
of the Nile Valley, may agitate for the evacuation of British troops 
from the Canal Zone, but Iraq and Syria are well aware that they lie less 
than an hour's flying time from Russian aerodromes. ' 

But.in spite of this change of attitude the Arab League is still far 
from ready for open support of the democracies. In the first place its 
members are militarily and economically weak and will require prompt 
help from the West before they can play an effective role against 
Communism. Secondly there is smouldering resentment against 
Britain and especially against America for their support of Israel, now 
firmly attached to the Western camp (and no Arab is yet disposed to 
march shoulder to shoulder with so recent a foe). Thirdly, most Arab 
States have personal grievances, Egypt against Britain, Syria and the 
Lebanon against France, which are long standing and cannot easily be 
set aside. | 

Rather is it to the credit of Arab statesmen that in the face of inten- 
sive Communist propaganda and a hostile public opinion they have 
adopted a more realistic attitude than ever before, and have rejected 
neutrality as a dangerous and indefensible policy in the light of Arab 
military and economic weakness. At the January-meeting of the Arab 
League Council statements made by the Iraqi Prime Minister and the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister revealed that responsible opinion in the 
Arab League has no illusions about the gravity of the menace threaten- 
ing the Middle East. The former said that if war broke out between the 
Eastern and Western blocs its first theatre would be Germany, the 
second Persia and Turkey, and from there the war would extend to 
Iraq, Syria and the other Arab States. He stressed that time was too 
short for the Arab States not to take a definite decision on their attitude, 
and added that in spite of the extensive preparations made by the 
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Western Powers the Arab States had not yet taken any reliable 
positive steps. 

There is no area of the world where a policy of neutrality would be 
more desirable than the Middle East, which requires a generation of 
peace for the development of its resources and the betterment of its 
peoples. But the misfortunes of geography overrule so urgent a need. 
Its strategic position as the land bridge linking three continents, the 
presence of an international waterway linking the two hemispheres, and 
the vast and largely untapped oil supplies combine to give it a role of 
international importance ; and in a world unhappily divided into two 
camps the whole area lives in danger of becoming a cockpit for Great 
Power rivalry. The citizens of the Middle East, the majority of them 
illiterate and on the borderline of starvation, can be forgiven for their 
unwillingness to appreciate the dictates of geography. In such circum- 
stances it is no easy task for their leaders to align themselves with the 
democracies in support of policies which, so the mass contend, are little 
‚ concern of theirs and certainly not worth the risk of plunging the area 
into conflict. Hence it is the responsibility of the Western Powers and 
of Britain in particular, by virtue of her lengthy experience of Middle 
East politics and her special interests in this area, to welcome this new 
and revolutionary approach by removing the deeply ingrained sus- 
picion that any Western and particularly British activity in the Middle . 
East is “ imperialism "' in some guise or other. Of primary importance, 
because of her influence in Arab counsels, is the settlement of all 
outstanding problems with Egypt. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the national rivalries and dynastic 
feuds which have lowered the prestige of the League in the eyes of the 
world will recede into the background in the face of growing inter- 
national dangers. Then, and only then, will the League be able, with 
the military and economic assistance of the democracies, to fulfil the 
role of regional security bloc in the Middle East. It is also to be hoped 
that the international situation and the needs of a united front in 
Middle East defence will reconcile the League to the existence and 
importance of Israel. Once this difficulty is surmounted the Arab 
League could be integrated within a Middle East Pact, to include 
Turkey, Israel, Persia and perhaps Pakistan, and which would play a 
vital part within the United Nations Organisation towards ensuring 


the peace of the world. MICHAEL PERRETT. 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA Н 


EW regions of the earth offer so much to a traveller of taste as 
Е Lake ої Geneva. After the Rhóne enters it, it provides almost 

at once the most famous view in Switzerland, that of Chillon 
backed by the Dents du Midi; and a little farther up the river is one 
more picturesque still, that of the cháteau of Aigle against the Savoian 
Alps. Montreux has the dry bright climate of the Riviera with again 
views which are an epitome of the combination of lake and mountain. 
But to these Turner when he arrived in 1839 to paint at his best . 
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preferred the views which incorporated the Cathedralof Lausanneagainst 
the heights of Savoy or as seen from Le Signal above the shadows of 
the valley beside it. Geneva has in its views of Mont Blanc from the 
Gare de Cornavin or the street which leads down from it to the Rhóne 
the glory of its clearest days ; but, as Turner showed, the Jura has also : 
its beauty and who that knows this lake can forget the ultramarine of its 
water or the butterfly sails of its boats? But both Geneva and 
Lausanne add to their views and their architecture a certain cachet of 
elegance like the fine distinction of the spoken French which they share 
with Neuchatel. They have the style and the shops which witness their 
close connection with the world of fashion. Hardly one of France's own 
provincial towns has quite such a Parisian chic as these. Geneva, said 
Ruskin, is the loveliest spot and the most notable in the European 
universe. From its centre within an hour of travel are cities, cháteaux, 
Alpine views and climate all beautified by a crescent lake dyed with the 
blue of southern sky ; and over all are the cleanliness, the order, the 
comfort and the solid well-being which give the newcomer at once the 
feeling that he is in Switzerland. 

All these agréments, including the warmth which summer sunshine 
adds to them, not least, as Turner noted, when the sun sinks at evening, 
are enhanced by their connection with distinguished names. It was at 
Lausanne, or rather below it at Ouchy, that Gibbon finished The Decline 
and Fall. It was when Shelley was sailing along the lake with Byron 
that he wrote his first great poem, the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. It 
was here that Byron himself wrote the finest canto of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage before he had written The Prisoner of Chillon. It was near 
Geneva that Voltaire found his asylum at Ferney, and for the lake in 
general we find the keenest admiration in the letters of Goethe. Nor is 
this all. The region is enriched with the monuments and memorials 
which invite us to enjoy the genius of the Swiss themselves. Apart 
from the two fine Gothic cathedrals, Chillon is but one reminder of that 
gift which the Swiss share with the Italians beyond the Alps of marking 
and enhancing the beauties of nature by so building that architecture 
and scenery can take the fullest advantage of one another. Few build- 
ings in Switzerland are more attractive than the Chateau de la Grange 
at Geneva, more impressive than Vufflens or Champvent above it ; and 
there is many a fine old palace in the streets of Geneva, as Jenny 
reminds us in his Künstführer für die Schweiz, from which Mr. John 
Russell learnt so much to put into his Switzerland. And of these none 
is finer than the inner court of the College where Calvin gave his 
lectures. 

Neither Mr. Russell nor jenny, however, mentions Swiss painters or 
sculptors : but at Vevey, as well as Lausanne, there are good collections 
of Calame, Diday, Meuron and other Swiss painters of the nineteenth 
century. And Geneva has in its Musée d' Arts et de Sciences a collection 
of Swiss painters,so different as the aristocratic Liotard, and the robust 
defiant Hodler, who is represented going farther and farther into the 
violence of a certain popular phase of modern art. The same museum 
has a famous nude by Corot, a beautiful Christ of the fourteenth 
century, and a Venus by Praxiteles. But nothing in it is finer than the 
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portraits of him who displaces Calvin as Geneva's greatest man, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. One portrait is carved by Houdon, one painted by 
Maurice-Quentin de Latour. It is good cause for pride that in the course 
of a single century Geneva produced five-names so great in the world of 
letters as Rousseau, Benjamin Constant, Madame de Staél, Vinet and 
Amiel. What province in England, France or Germany could rival that 
record ? Each and all of these writers have something special to tell 
us of the spirit of Switzerland in general, and of the Lake of Geneva in 
particular. 

Rousseau was accepted in France, and in Europe, as a revolutionary 
coming from nowhere and apart from any movement, but, as M. 
Gonzague de Regnold has pointed out, he is the apostle of Switzerland. 
It is the Constitution of Geneva which he idealises in the Contrat Social ч 
it is the Swiss love of their simple Ше and of their country's scenery 
which explains his passion for nature. It had been found already in 
Gessner, in Haller, and in Bonstetten. Locke, it is true, had foreseen 
the ideals of Émile, but Bodmer and his circle shared them. Balthasar 
brought out in 1758 his Plan d'une Académie de la Raison et du Coeur, 
and in the Institutes of Holdenstein, Martin Planta and Ulysse de Salis 
had embodied the same idea in the Grisons. Fellenberg and Girard 
drew their ideas not only from him but from their native air. Rousseau 
in fact is an embodiment of certain traditional elements of the spirit of 
Switzerland. The Contrat Social is an essay in support of the Volonté 
Générale. Julie and Emile, though in the form of novels, are romantic 
essays on the splendour of human nature and the passion of love or on 
unconstricted education, while the Réveries d’un Promeneur Solitaire 
and the Confessions are reflections interspersed with autobiography. 
But just as Julie lives at Clarens, so all are connected with the Lake of 
Geneva. Each book argues for freedom ; in each there are brilliant 
descriptions of scenery and of bathing, and in each Rousseau makes an 
appeal against convention in favour of nature in its double sense of wild 
beauty and of instinct in human life. Everywhere he embodies the 
spirit of the region in which he was born. He shows how it all reacted 
against the rigidity of Calvin and, feeling how nobly nature works to 
ennoble instinct, found inspiration in the wildness and beauty of the 
complex visible world of valley and mountain, of river and lake. 

In, Benjamin Constant and Madame de Staél we see the subject 
carried further. This is the subject of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s latest 
portrait. It is no secret that Adolphe is the real story of the amour 
between the two famous writers, and of Constant’s own struggle between 
the claims of a woman with whom he has become entangled and all 
that a woman’s love—once given and accepted—has a right to claim 
against the demands made by his family, his duty and his career. It 
is the romance of not only love but conscience : and is redeemed from 
every taint of sordidness by a delicacy of feeling which leads not only 
to acceptance of suffering but to understanding and sympathy. It 
shows in the drama of one irregular relationship that sense of responsi- 
bility which has supported so much of the life of Switzerland in relation 
to the sufferings of others, even when those sufferings are due not to 
avalanches but to the stupidity of politicians and the crimes of war, 
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and which has set up not only the Red Cross at,Geneva but benevolent 
institutions over the whole country. EL 

If Geneva bears the imprint of France, Madame de Staél was a woman 
less of Geneva than of Paris where she was born, where her parents 
lived, and where her first husband was Swedish Ambassador. But her 
name and her relation to Constant are linked forever with her house at 
Coppet. Her first work was an appreciation of Rousseau ; this was 
followed by an essay on the influence of the passions which goes with 
Adolphe as a memorial of her relation with Constant. It was followed 
by two novels, Delphine and Corinne, and they in turn by her essay 
De L’ Allemagne. But before she had written a word, she had become 
famous for her wit. Napoleon said that she carried “ a quiver of arrows 
that would hit a man were he seated on a rainbow." To that aptitude 
for power which is the appanage of enormous wealth she added the 
gifts of repartee. Byron, when he first saw her, compared her to an 
avalanche with sophistry in its snow. Others called her a whirlwind. 

She made of Coppet a citadel and startled her entourage by an 
incessant display of intellectual fireworks, interspersed with amours 
which were a necessity of her nature. Finally she married a young man 
half her age—but secretly, which added to the scandal. Yet when all 
is said, Madame de Staël has commanded more attention than any of 
her countrywomen. She represents the Swiss in her instinct for freedom, 
her high vitality and her sincerity. Nothing in her books is more 
important than the personality of the authoress, who identifies her 
heroines with herself. Animation, with her, took the place of beauty ; 
her excitability was her power. There was no fineness in her features, 
and her face when in repose had a look of languor. But at а spark she 
kindled; her eyes flashed before she spoke, like lightning before 
thunder ; then gesture and attitude added drama to her utterance and 
she seemed the personification of both energy and emotion. She could 
feel intensely. “ Never,” she said, “ have I been loved as I love others.” 
Eager thoughts and passions poured from her with generous impulses 
of enthusiasm ; and Benjamin Constant, on receiving a letter from her; 
described it as moving chaos and shaking the universe—she held his 
attention “ like a beautiful storm.” And another has compared her to 
a whirlwind of fire outdoing the volcano. But she was to friends in 
distress both heart and helper, and Byron, recalling his last visit to her, 
called her “ the best woman in the world.” Schiller said of her that she 
united with the delicacy and finesse which are gained in the world of 
fashion the earnestness and depth of mind obtained by most only 
through being alone. 

Another example of French finesse at Geneva is Vinet. He could 
write on French literature with the acumen of a Frenchman, and could 
at the same time write classics of Calvinist theology. But he is a cipher 
compared to Amiel. After six years in Germany Amiel came back to 
lecture on zsthetics and philosophy at Geneva for thirty years until 
his death in 1881, but he owed his post to the revolution of 1848 
throwing out a professor of the old tradition. Amiel therefore came 
back as a protégé of the Revolution. This cut him off from the most 
- cultivated society of Geneva, and produced in his sensitive conscience 
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a conflict which prevented him from writing anything much more than 
his diary which was published only after his death. This diary was a 
spiritual document of greater value than any conventional believer 
produced in Switzerland's centuries. In it is heard a still voice speaking 
clear on the purest and most universal interests of the soul : of its need 
to escape irom self, and to mingle with eternity, ignoring disappoint- 
ment : of its need to seek holiness and to diffuse it, of the need for God 
to enter into the hearts as the air enters empty space: “ Be humble, 
devout, silent so that thou mayest hear in the depths of thyself the 
subtle and profounder voice." 

How much can one say this adds to one’s appreciation of the Lake of 
Geneva ? Much, because it is a universal instinct of the soul and the 
Swiss have sought, like Amiel, to live and know rather than to triumph» 
in artistic or other achievements. But though expressing acutely in 
universal terms the needs of the spiritual, Amiel sought also to solve 
the mysteries of life; and he diagnosed early the danger to the mind 
іп Swiss democracy. '' The ега of mediocrity is beginning, and medioc- 
rity freezes every desire. Equality engenders uniformity, and to get rid 
of what is bad one sacrifices what is excellent, remarkable, extra- 
ordinary. Everything becomes less coarse, but everything is more 
vulgar.” 

He saw already just on a hundred years ago that the time of great 
men was passing and an age coming in which men would live as ants on 
an anthill. “ By continual levelling and the division of labour, society 
will be everything and man will be nothing . . . things will be better, 
souls worse." He recognised, of course, that we must first banish the 
avoidable suffering which comes from social injustice before we come 
back to the treasures of the spirit, but he was uncertain whether in the 
economic and political equality to which democracy was already aspir- 
ing, and sometimes even then in a socialistic form, there was a sacred 
place of refuge where beauty, holiness, and enthusiasm would still be 
worshipped. It is a danger which strikes many if their stay in Switzer- 
land is prolonged, and it was felt by Goethe, and before him by 
Joachim du Bellay. But Amiel speaks not only for the foreigner when 
he speaks of his distrust of the trend of democracy towards socialism. 
He voices a misgiving by no means uncommon. There are many Swiss, 
too, who like him are shy because they are too sensitive and because 
their conscience is too acute. . 

More than a hundred years has passed since Geneva had in the world 
of letters this golden century. The lake has been embellished by the 
growth of villages. Road and railroad bring far more to see it. There is 
about it an aspect of newness, as of a house freshly painted. As this 
aspect has become clear, another writer has arisen on the lake. He 
could paint the scene around him in a style as naif, as vivid, as personal 
as that of Cézanne till it shines as brilliantly as flowers beside a lawn. 
But this writer, Ramuz, did not come from Geneva. He came from 
Cully, which is in the direction of Clarens. He himself felt his affinity 
with Cézanne. Both love the country around them, the one in the 
Valais where the Rhóne arises, the other Provence through which it 
flows to the sea. In eacb there is a tough simple peasantry, intoxicated 
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with the open air, loving good wine, and yet never forgetting the gravity 
of life. | 

Before one thinks one must feel, said Ramuz, and to feel one must 
face reality: “ rien n'est beau qui ne soit d'abord habité par la vie," and 
life is intercourse with realities outside us. He begins with the story of 
village amours, but soon he is looking into a preternatural world to find 
in the village the theatre of saint or devil. All his books abound in 
poetic descriptions, and give as eager an account of the Vaud and the 
Valais as Henry Bordeaux later gave of the Savoie on the other side of 
the mountains from the haunts of Ramuz. His peasants are a prey to 
suffering and to the tyranny of fate; yet around their heads is the 
aureole of moral grandeur and they share in the splendour of the 
mountains. They belong, however, to a transcending order, and “ the 
God of grace is a hidden God." But whether Ramuz really had a style 
is another matter. His words are thrown together like lumps of rock. 
His peasants do not speak so much as stammer. He has no more the 
spirit of Constant than Cézanne has that of Corot or of Calame. 

Such then are a few of the cultural associations which the Swiss have 
added to the beautiful lake, praised by Goethe, celebrated by Byron, 
described in prose by Shelley, painted how many times by Turner, when 
he sought a change from Venice ; while his admirer Ruskin noticed in 
the Rhône as it leaves the lake the beauty of a lambent jewel—"'' а 
never-pausing plunge, a never-fading flash, a never-hushing whisper." 
On the Swiss and Italian lakes, ably conducted hotels have been com- 
bined with the offer of Europe's rarest interminglings of grandeur, of 
colour, with the addition of gardens, towns, and towers—of shelter, 
verdure and sun, and reflections of glorious sky. But on the Lake of 
Geneva alone is the combined addition of three galleries and two 
cathedrals, several chateaux and the association of two such women as 
Madame de Warens at one end and Madame de Staél at the other—to 
say nothing of Clarens and La Nouvelle Héloise. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 
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ПІ. JULIE DE LzesPINASSE 


ULIE DE LESPINASSE left the Convent of St. Joseph with 
Ке feelings. The dominant sentiment was опе of relief at her 

escape from a position which had become intolerable. She had 
experienced a similar spiritual liberation when she fled from the Vichy 
household ten years earlier. At that time the offer of a post in Paris 
removed material anxieties : now she was confronted with the problem 
how she was to live, for she had little but her clothes, That her friends 
rallied round her is a tribute not merely to their generosity but to the 
affection she inspired in those who:knew her best. She rented a small 
apartment in the Rue Dominique, only a hundred yards from her old 
address, which Hénault, Turgot and the Maréchale de Luxembourg 
helped her to furnish. But the deus ex machina was Mme Geoffrin. They 
had never met, but the quarrel was the talk of Paris, and d'Alembert 
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doubtless pleaded her cause. Mme Geoffrin sold three pictures by 
Van Loo to Catherine the Great and gave most of the proceeds to Julie. 
The impenitent rebel settled in with three maids and a valet, and 
gathered round her a circle which competed in distinction though not 
in numbers or hospitality with that of the Convent of St. Joseph. 
Since she had never kept accounts and possessed no sense of money, 
she needed guidance and found it in the quarter to which she had the 
best right to look. : 

D'Alembert's position in the social and intellectual life of Paris was 
unique. Since Voltaire felt compelled to leave his country no one was 
so generally in demand as the celebrated mathematician, Joint Editor 
of the Encyclopédie, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
Member of the Académie frangaise. His unblemisbed character inspired 
no less respect than his splendid intellect. Caring nothing for money, 
the honoured guest of Potsdam and St. Petersburg continued to live in 
a dark and unhealthy room at the home of his kindly working-class 
foster-parents who had brought him up. In the salon of Mme du 
Deffand he and Julie had learned to love each other, and the catas- 
trophe brought them even closer together. When shortly after settling 
into her new home she was struck down by smallpox, the faithful friend 
paid her daily visits despite the risk of infection. Soon afterwards, when 
he in turn was dangerously ill, she nursed him back to life and per- 
suaded him to move into а vacant room in her apartment house. 
Sharing their meals and their interests and invited out together, the 
two giíted illegitimates entered on the happiest period of their lives. 

Those who did not know them not unnaturally believed that they 
lived together. “I have seen Mlle de Lespinasse, the mistress of 
d'Alembert, one of the most intelligent women in Paris," reported 
Hume, at that time on the staff of the British Embassy. He was 
mistaken, as any of their intimate circle could have told him. Why, 
then, did they not marry ? The answer was supplied by d'Alembert 
himself. ' What should I do with a wife and children? The person 
I am expected to marry is made to render а husband happy, but she 
deserves a better establishment than I can give her. There is no question 
of marriage or love but of mutual esteem and all the. sweetness of 
friendship." The man who had been like а son to Mme Geoffrin and 
Mme du Deffand was like a brother to Julie de Lespinasse. Such a 
platonic partnership in eighteenth-century Paris seemed almost a 
miracle, but it was all that d'Alembert required. Though his appoint- 
ment as Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences entitled him 
to apartments in the Louvre, he preferred to remain where he found 
companionship and peace. Julie, on the other hand, grateful though 
she was, wanted something more. She had surprised Mme du Deffand 
by the violence of her reaction when the Irish nobleman crossed her 
path, anc before long she was to surprise d'Alembert. 

His first task was to introduce his friend to Mme Geoffrin, who loved 
her from the start. Recognising her outstanding social and intellectual 
qualities, the hostess treated her as a daughter and admitted her—the 
only woman guest—to her Monday and Wednesday dinners. Before ` 
long she and d'Alembert were visiting her every day. Her daughter 
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resented such marked favours and complained that the newcomér was 
usurping her place. Had she spared a little more love for her mother, 
there would have been no vacuum to fill. | 

Julie’s popularity in Mme Geoffrin’s wide circle encouraged her to 
start a salon of her own. It was small, not only owing to lack of space 
but because it was the deliberate resolve of the hostess to keep her little 
court select. She possessed the gift of intimacy in a degree unapproached 
by any French salonnière of her time. “ Mme Geoffrin was feared, 
Mme du Deffand admired, Mme Necker respected, Julie loved," 
declares the Marquis de Ségur, the best of her biographers. That she 
was a gifted talker and a lover of good literature was well known to the 
habitués of her late employer's salon, and now she had no longer to play 
second fiddle. The little drawing room was adorned by busts of 
d'Alembert and Voltaire and a portrait of Turgot. Grimm describes 
her as “ "те et le charme " of the group. “ After the first fortnight,” 
reported La Harpe, “ everyone wanted to tell her the story of their 
lives. No one had ever possessed so many friends, yet each was loved 
as if he or she were the only опе.” 

Next to d'Alembert, Turgot, to whom France looked for financial 
salvation, was the chief ornament. “І know only one pleasure, one 
interest —friendship," she declared. “ I exist only to love and cherish 
my friends.” No other salonniére could have written such words without 
a slight taint of insincerity. Though women were admitted, with none 
of them was she very intimate. Anything but '^a man's woman,” she 
appealed to refined intellectuals precisely because she was so intensely 
feminine. The routine of the salon was much the same as that of Mme 
du Deffand, though she could not afford suppers or wine. Except 
Mondays and Wednesdays, when she and d'Alembert dined with Mme 
Geoffrin, she was at home every evening. There was less formality 
than with Mme Geoffrin and a warmer atmosphere than at the Convent 
of St. Joseph. The undying resentment of her late employer kept a 
few English visitors away, as we learn from a letter of Horace Walpole 
to his beloved cousin Henry Conway, statesman and soldier, on the eve 
of а journey to Paris in 1774. The young hostess is described as “а 
pretended bel esprit who was formerly a humble companion of Mme du 
Deffand and betrayed her and used her very Ш. I beg you not let 
anyone carry you thither. It would disoblige my friend of all things in 
the world. She has done everything on earth to please and serve me. 
I dwell upon it because she has some enemies so spiteful that they try 
to carry all English to Mlle de Lespinasse." But there were plenty of 
others only too eager to be enrolled among her guests. 

Like the other salonniéres Julie welcomed diplomatists and visitors 
Írom many lands. Creutz, the gifted Swedish Ambassador, was as happy 
in Paris drawing-rooms as at Court. Abbé Galiani, the Little Neapoli- 
tan, gave rein to his droll fancies more freely than in the circle of Mme 
Geoffrin or Mme du Deffand. Since Anglomania was at its height, 
British aristocrats and intellectuals were lionised in all the salons. 
Translations of Tristram Shandy, Clarissa and Hume’s History of 
England were eagerly read. None of the leading salonniéres showed so 

‚ much interest in British politics, for Julie believed in limited monarchy. 
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Her interest increased when Lord, Shelburne spent several months in 
Paris in 1774 and visited her almost every day. Her first real experience 
of a leading statesman from a free country confirmed her instinctive 
dislike of autocracy. ' А man of energy, elevation and genius in 
France," she declared, “is like a chained lion in a menagerie. The 
consciousness of his powers tortures him." She never shared the 
admiration for Catherine the Great expressed by Voltaire and Diderot, 
d'Alembert and Grimm, none of whom cared much about free institu- 
tions. Her admiration, like that of Montesquieu, was reserved for 
England, and she wished something on the model of the English 
Constitution to be tried in France. “ І should rather be the last member 
_in the House of Commons than the King of Prussia. Only the glory of 
Voltaire consoles me for not being born English." 

Though sharing the general rejoicing at the death of Louis XV, she 
had no sanguine hopes from a change of ruler. '' Mon cher Abbé," she 
remarked to Morallet, “ nous allons avoir pis.” The appointment of 
Turgot, the best Minister for generations, was a hopeful symptom. “ If 
he can keep his post," she commented, '' he will become the idol of the 
nation. He is a fanatic for the public good." His virtues were to prove 
his undoing. France, like the Rome of Tacitus, could bear neither her 
ills nor her remedies. Turgot and Malesherbes continued their visits 
and discussed their plans ; but theirs was a hopeless task, for they had 
to combat not only vested interests but widespread apathy. “ Ѕо we 
are to be governed by Philosophes,” sneered Mme du Deffand. “ A pity 
I have not secured their protection! For that one must have recourse 
to Mlle de Lespinasse."' 

Julie was proud of her salon, but she wanted something more. 
Neither the most brilliant conversation nor the touching devotion of 
d'Alembert could satisfy the longings of her ardent soul. Living in the 
romantic age of La Nouvelle Héloise and Clarissa, Werther and Paul et 
Virginie, she too could qualify as a grande amoureuse ; yet most of her 
circle thought of her merely as a gracious and self-possessed hostess. 
D'Alembert, who had never been in love, spent hours in her company 
every day without discovering her quivering sensibility. When, how- 
ever, the Spanish Marquis de Mora appeared on the horizon, her 
infatuation became the talk of Paris. Married at twelve to an heiress of 
eleven still playing with her dolls, the rich, handsome and cultivated 
grandee had had liaisons but never a grande passion till he joined his 
father, Count Fuentes, the Spanish Ambassador, in Paris. When his 
girl wife died in childbirth, he became a highly eligible parti and was 
welcomed both at Court and in the salons. Sharing the advanced views 
of his father-in-law, Aranda, the leading reformer of eighteenth-century 
Spain, he fitted easily.into the intellectual society of the French capital 
which was completely dominated by the Philosophes. 

The impressionable Julie, now thirty-four, fell in love with Mora, 
aged twenty-two, at first sight. “ Un coeur, oh quel coeur! Cet homme 
remplit Vidée que j'ai de la perfection.” Her passion was reciprocated, 
but in January 1767 he was sent back to Spain on grounds of health. 
He returned in October 1768, saddened by the loss of his three-year-old 
son and depressed by the knowledge that he was a doomed man. There. 
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was some talk of marriage, but the air of Paris was bad for.him and he 
could not stay long. There was no thought of a liaison, but their passion 
- was reflected in Julie’s health and spirits. Having lost his wife and son 
he felt lonely despite the manifold attractions of Paris and he was 
grateful for her sympathy. When he visited the Court at Fontainebleau 
he wrote to her twice a day. It was too good to last, for at this moment 
his father resigned the Embassy, partly to prevent his son's marriage 
to his new friend. Mora had to tear himself away, and they were never 
to meet again. The correspondence continued, but with diminishing 
fervour. For Mora, slowly dying of consumption, she was still the only 
woman in the world. For Julie the vacuum left by his departure was 
quickly filled by a new and fiercér passion. During the brief remainder 
of her life her heart was torn asunder by the ardent letters she continued 
to receive from Spain while she tried to conceal the fact that he had lost 
his chance. The knowledge of her unworthiness was to hurry her to the 
grave. ; ' 

The final chapter of Julie’s life opened on June 21st, 1772, when she 
met Comte de Guibert at the house of a friend. Three days later she 
wrote to Condorcet : “ I have met M. de Guibert and like him much." 
She promptly ordered his Essa? Général de Tactique, which had recently 
won fame for the young colonel, and she wrote to tell the author how 
she had enjoyed it. As one of the classics of military literature, ranking 
with the Réveries of Marshal Saxe, it was praised by Frederick the 
Great, hailed by Voltaire as a work of genius, and annotated by 
Napoleon. This manual for commanders contained a Preliminary 
Discourse which attacked absolutism and anticipated the ideas of 1789. 
It was for this wider interest that it found its way into the Paris salons, 
in one of which; according to La Harpe; the guests spent an evening 
discussing which was most to be desired—to be his mother, his sister 
or his mistress. The military expert was also a brilliant talker, and 
could boast of many conquests in addition to his maîtresse en titre, 
Mme de Montsauge, a quiet, tolerant, married woman who never made 
scenes. Julie was soon madly in love with him. When in 1773 he made 
a lengthy visit to Austria and Prussia to study the battlefields of the 
Seven Years War, she poured out her heart in the letters which Sainte- 
Beuve justly ranks with the outpourings of Eloise and the Portuguese 
: Nun. The passion mounted to an ecstasy which exhausted her in body 
and soul till it burned her to death as the moth is extinguished by the 
scorching flame. 

The supreme experience of her life brought more pain than happiness. 
Day and night she was haunted by the pathetic figure of Mora, who 
continued his tender letters. Though the sufferer still dreamed of 
marriage, the news of terrible hemorrhages revealed that the end was 
near. Hiding nothing of her feelings, she told Guibert that it was a 
misfortune that they ever met. “ I detest the fatality which made me 
write my first letter a year ago. I am very true, very ill, and very 
unhappy.” Now not only remorse but jealousy gnawed at her heart. 
Did Guibert receive letters from Mme de Montsauge? she inquired 
during his absence abroad ; if so, did he read them and answer them 
first ? She was haunted by the fear that people might suspect a liaison, 
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and that a rumour might reach her dying friend. She begged Guibert 
to destroy her letters and to tell no one of her love. She destroyed most 
of his, but the few which survive indicate that it was a very one-sided: 
affair. At first һе was embarrassed by the lava stream flowing over him 
and tried to put on the brake. His letters on places and people during 
his travels were so cool in tone that they could be shown to her friends 
and forwarded even to Mora himself. 

Guibert returned from his journey with enhanced prestige. He had 
been welcomed by Frederick the Great at Potsdam and by Voltaire at 
Ferney. Julie's passion had grown into a devouring flame and for the 
first time he seemed inclined to respond. He even promised to break 
with Mme de Montsauge, though the promise was never fulfilled. 
There was still a marked difference between them. While he was busy 
with other things, constantly dining out and writing successful plays, 
she lived for him alone. She coughed, spat blood, hardly slept, and 
‘bombarded him with letters. '' Je vous aime comme il faut aimer, avec 
exces, avec folie, transport et désespoir." 

The climax was reached on February roth, 1774, when they sat 
together in а box at the Opera lent by a friend. Intoxicated by the 
music their. lips touched, and in Julie's phrase “ they drank the cup of 
delicious poison." She had gone too far to retreat ; henceforth they 
were lovers. For Guibert it was a familiar experience, for Julie the 
‘opening of the gates of Paradise. Weeks of almost delirious happiness 
followed. '' Mon ami, je suis parfaite, car je vous aime en perfection,” 
It was too good to last, and news from Spain of a new attack almost 
drove her to despair. Henceforth she was torn between ecstasy and 
" remorse. On the anniversary of the night at the Opera she wrote to 
Guibert in anguish: ''Midnight strikes. Memory freezes my blood. 
At the same hour M. de Mora received a mortal blow. I was more cruel 
and more culpable than the ignorant barbarians who have killed him. 
I die of regret. I ought пої to have loved you." Нег moods 
changed from hour to hour, but most of her letters breathe passionate 
exaltation. “ Mon bonheur c'est vous, ce west que vous. Mon ami, je 
souffre, je vous aime, je vous attends.” She lost interest in her salon and 
her friends. “ How I hate and despise them, and how horrible it would 
be to resume the life I have lived for ten years. I should prefer utter 
solitude to their horrible society." Her torments increased when she 
gradually realised that she was only an episode in the life of her lover . 
and that he remeined in touch with Mme de Montsauge. Jealousy bred 
reproaches and scenes became frequent. For Guibert she was becoming 
a liability, a burden, almost a bore. 

The correspondence with Mora, once a delight, was now a torture, 
for іт playing a double game she had lost her self-respect. “ Come to 
Paris for treatment," she wrote; “ Madrid will kill you." The dying 
man had sensed the cooling of her love and determined to reconquer her 
heart after an absence of three years. When he reached Bordeaux a 
new hemorrhage ended his sufferings. His last letter written on the day 
of his death cut her to the heart. '' J’allais vous revoir.’ 11 faut mourir. 
Quelle affreuse destinée | Је meure pour vous." Back came her ring with 
a lock of her hair inside. “‘ I killed him," she exclaimed. She and the 
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faithful d'Alembert wept together, and her letters to Guibert were full 
of the shattering news. The shock ruined her health ; headaches, 
giddiness, insomnia, spasms, were her daily companions, which ever- 
increasing doses of opium failed to mitigate. For such a bundle of 
nerves the only cure was death. D'Alembert, distressed by her suffer- 
ings, did his best, but of the depth of her passion for Guibert he had 
littleidea. Her letters blend transports of devotion with jealous rebukes. 
Hungering for his visits she was disappointed when he came. Some- 
times he missed an engagement or neglected to write ; sometimes ‘his 
thoughts seemed far away. Her behaviour, on the contrary, was 
explained in three words: '' Je vous aime." 

If Mora's death had shattered her, the news that Guibert was about 
to marry struck a mortal blow. He had been courting for a year 
without her guessing that anything was amiss. In vain did he argue 
that a mariage de convenance was dictated by financial and family 
considerations. ‘‘We can no longer love each other," she cried in 
despair. “ I can live no longer. What I suffer is inexpressible." In vain 
did Guibert beg her to remain his friend. She longed to see the pretty 
girl of seventeen who was painted by Greuze. The interview was a 
success; the fiancée was enchanted, and on her return Julie wrote: 
“ She is charming and worthy of you. Yes, you will be happy." Next 
day the wind had veered and she renewed her reproaches. ‘‘ You rank 
me with Lovelace and all the scoundrels,” he complained, but he had 
never cared enough for her to break his heart over her sorrows. 

While Guibert was entering on a happy marriage and his sweet- 
tempered and tolerant wife was kind to Mme de Montsauge, Julie was 
demented with remorse and despair; For a week, she reported, she sat 
silent, tearless, sometimes shaken by convulsions. Guibert wrote 
coldly, excusing himself from a visit and advising her to forget. The 
letter, she answered, suffocated her; he could never have loved her. 
The doses of opium increased, and one day when she seemed to be 
dying d'Alembert sat in tears at the foot of her bed: At this crisis 
Guibert, who was more than a mere rake, wrote a kindly letter begin- 
ning “ Mon amie," which was balm to her bleeding heart. She resolved 
to save what she could from the wreck, and from time to time he 
frequented her salon. Indeed his tender feelings revived to such an 
extent as to propose the resumption of intimacy, but now it was Julie 
who stood firm. Life had nothing more to offer and she longed for 
‘death. Her friends attributed her grief to the death of Mora, and it was 
not till the publication of her letters many years later that her volcanic 
passion for Guibert was revealed. D'Alembert noticed but could not 
explain the change in her attitude towards him which, she confesses, 
was entirely her fault. '' His presence grates on me ; I feel too un- 
worthy of his friendship and his virtues." After her death Marmontel 
tried to comfort him by reminding him of her ingratitude. “ Yes." 
was the characteristic reply, ‘‘ she had changed, but I had not.” 

Safely anchored in a happy marriage, Guibert seems to have cared 
more for Julie when their liaison was over than while the flame was at 
white heat. The dying woman described herself as almost mad. 
Morellet pictures her as still vivacious in her salon where a few intimates 
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still gathered round her, but it afforded her little pleasure unless Guibert 
was there. ‘‘ I was surrounded by people," she reported, “ but I could 
not have been more lonely in the desert." Even then her joy was 
bitter-sweet, for the thought of his wife and Mme de Montsauge still 
fretted her soul. How could he have divided his-favours when she had 
given him her whole heart ? She still made scenes, but now he was 
gentle and patient for he knew that her time was short. When she took 
to her bed her half-brother, the Marquis de Vichy, was summoned. He 
persuaded her to receive the sacraments and was present at her death. 
Guibert sat upstairs with d'Alembert, who went down for news every 
half-hour, and brought him her last letter written a few hours before 
the end. While d'Alembert and Condorcet conducted the funeral, 
Guilbert stood in the crowd and the same evening composed the 
Eloge d' Elisa. 

- D'Alembert was her executor, but to the grief at her loss was added 
the discovery that he had meant to her far less than he had always 
believed. He knew something of her love for Mora, but a long account 
of that passion which he found among her papers wrung his heart. It 
was distressing to learn that she had kept none of his own letters. 
Momentary irritation at her ingratitude, however, soon yielded to grief. 
His unselfish devotion was known to all his friends, and among those 
who sent condolences were Frederick the Great and Voltaire. For- 
tunately for his peace of mind the passionate letters to Guibert remained 
a secret till long after his death. Her will, dated February 11th, 1770, 

left Guibert “ all my English books, all my quarto volumes of French 
literature, and other fine editions." Her writing-table went to Suard, 

the busts of d'Alembert and Voltaire to Condorcet. “ To Mme Geoftrin, 
who has overwhelmed me with kindness and whom I love so tenderly, 
my little marble bird on its ormulu stand." To d'Alembert, “ as a mark 
of my tender friendship," she bequeathed some furniture. None of the 
celebrated salonniéres of the eighteenth century gave or received so 
much love as Julie de Lespinasse. None of them sounded the heights or 
plumbed the depths of life in the same overflowing measure. “ Mon 
áme a la fièvre continue," she confessed, and the disease was mortal. 
Quivering like an aspen leaf, she was born to love and to suffer. She 
owes her fame, not to the novelty of her experiences, but to her match- 
less capacity to describe the tumults and torments of a woman's soul. 


С. P. Соосн. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE BALTIC 
STATES 


IKE a grey soulless monster which keeps stalking through its 

| vanquished gehenna, the security apparatus in the three luckless 
Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, continues to churn 

up fresh victims to dump them quivering into the insatiable jaws of the 
ever-turning mincing machine which has been snuffing out the last 
flickers of personal liberty in the past eighteen months. The Russifica- 
tion is no longer being carried out in the slow, grinding manner con- 
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ceived back in 1945. Not even those supporters of Russian Imperialism 
who,enjoyed the full measure of the Kremlin's favour up to recently are 
being spared. In Estonia, for instance, seven leading Communists have 
received brusque dismissal notices. Alexander Jöeäär, Minister of 
Justice, was expelled from the vassal Cabinet after being brandmarked 
as a “ handyman of.the demagogic West." Lembit Luus, Minister of 
Industries, was purged for alleged '' bourgeois nationalism." Hans 
Kruus had to lay down his foreign ministerial portfolio because of 
suspected sympathies with the British way of life. This former pro- ' 
` fessor of history made the fatal mistake of preferring Estonian literary 
works to those of Russian authors. 

The reasons for Nigol Andersen’s dismissal from his post as Vice- 
President of' the Supreme Estonian Soviet have never been disclosed, 
but his removal caused a great deal of discomfiture in high Communist 
quarters. Sure enough the unquenchable appetite of the purgers began 
to thirst for the blood of Presidum's chairman, Eduard Pall, a Red of 
the Old Guard who had sought refuge in the U.S.S.R. as far back as 
1920. In 1942 Pall again fled to the Soviet Union and returned to his 
native Estonia in the trail of the Red Army. The position of Boris 
Kumm, Minister of State Security, had seemed just as unshakable, 
but he too had to make way for a collectivisation expert with fewer 
scruples as regards the treatment of renitent Estonians, half a million 
of whom have already been thrashed into labour camps, away from 
their native soil. - 

The wave of sabotage which almost developed ‘into full-scale revolu- 
tion last autumn had the backing of the masses who were ready to fling 
their puny bodies at the barking machine-guns. The Soviet secret police 
exploited the opportunity to imprison 70 per cent. of the regional and 
local Communist party secretaries on the grounds of ineptitude. These 
hard, thick-skinned functionaries were struck dumb when they realised 
their danger. Tongues cleaving to the roof of their mouths they walked 
into traps specially prepared for them. They knew, of course, the 
reason for the stiffening resistance. The peasants have been expecting 
the outbreak of a Third World War any day. To their unvarnished 
thoughts the only salvation to their fate lies in another bloody con- 
flagration. The direct upshot of this latent hope has been a continued 
lethargy often devolving into passive resistance. The’ Secretary- 
General of-the Estonian C.P., N. Karotamm, was blamed for this 
opposition and, despite his superlative credentials, dismissed. His 
successor, J. Käbin, fearing a similar fate, is bludgeoning through with 
his subjugation campaign regardless of-the complete lack of sympathy 
among the population. In 1949 farmers with more than seventy-five 
acres of land were -termed ‘‘ Kulaks”’ (capitalists). To-day a 
poverty-stricken peasant with more than forty acres is already a 
Kulak. 

Some months ago Radio Tallin still carried a programme entitled 
“ The Farmer's Hour." This same emission is now entitled “ The Hour 
of the Kokhoznik.” The fresh transmission began with the introduc- 
tion: “ The liquidation of Kulaks is the only guarantee for success.' 
It was a sombre warning not only to Estonians but also for the Latvian 
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peasantry. Already two years ago M.G.B. officers had predicted a 
thorough “clean-up " in the administration. Shortly afterwards the 
President of the Latvian Republic, Albert Kirchensteins, a former 
biology professor, vanished while on a goodwill mission to the U.S.S.R. 
proper. He was followed by Sergej Nikojajevich Gulanizkj, Latvia's 
Deputy Premier, who was suddenly branded as a blunderer, having failed 
to disentangle the chaos of the barge'traffic. It was an ill-invented 
charge, the more so as Gulanizkj had been decorated with the Order of 
Lenin in July 1950. No successor has yet been found, probably because 
the Russians do not wish to see this important post filled. Peteris 
Valeskalns did’ not fare much better. He was sacked as Foreign 
Minister and the portfolio passed into the hands of the present Premier, 
Janis Ostrov, who is a member of the Supreme Soviet. Valeskains 
attended the U.N. plenary session at Paris in 1947 and his star seemed 
to be on the ascendancy. 

Uneasiness reigned in Riga. No official dared to be seen in another's 
house. А courtesy call was sufficient to incriminate the most trust- 
worthy Communist. The whip kept lashing down, hitting with deadly 
accuracy Karlis Strazdins, Minister of Education, who had already been 
an ardent partisan of the Bolshevik cause in 1917 when he had been 
appointed Commissar at Valka. His successor, Vilis Samsons, is a Hero 
of the Soviet Union, but such exalted titles carry little weight in the 
three Baltic States. Not even the comparatively unpolitical ministerial 
portfolio was left in Latvian hands. Sakss, the Commissar for Forestry, 
had to stand down in favour of the Russian Artemjev. Latest reports 
indicate that another four ministers have received curt walking papers. 
It is significant that all these top-level functionaries were unable to save 
their skin despite the highest connections in Moscow. Karlis Strazdins 
had incurred the thunders of the Kremlin merely by permitting that 
Russian and Estonian teachers conferred separately. He failed to see 
the red light when Pravda admonished him for alleged sectarianism 
—a cardinal sin in a country still in the stage of unyielding 
Russification. 

The Secretary-General of the Latvian C. P., Pelsche, was given to 
understand that he would lose his head unless he sucteeded in eradicat- 
ing nationalist tendencies. Trembling for his personal safety he 
released a warning that all “ bourgeois chauvinists ” (he meant patriots) 
would be ruthlessly stamped under the ground. Pelsche is having to 
contend with widespread dissension. Through the Press and the radio 
he keeps reminding party members of their duties, but as yet progress 
has not even gone as far as the well-known introduction of the self- 
criticism forum. Of the 32,000 party members only 7 per cent. are 
peasants. Eight thousand have already been accused of “ white-livered 
opportunism.” That leaves a very-small cadre—about т per cent. of 
the total population—to carry through the unpopular reforms. Pelsche's 
opposite number in Lithuania, Comrade Snetchkus, has also been 
censuring his flock for political-vacillation and apostasy. The adminis- 
trative inefficiency is largely due to the inability to procure the loyalty 
of the intelligentsia that refuses to respond to the advances from 
Moscow. The few realists of the moment who have agreed to join the 
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ranks of the party are not considered sufficiently reliable to take over 
indoctrination classes. 

Fresh entrants to the party schools are being told that their main 
duties in office will be the eradication of nationalist influences. The 
shortage of trained functionaries is particularly evident on State farms. 
At present 700 candidates for kolkhoz chairmanships are undergoing 
intensive training, In Latvia the Soviets obviously fear an usurpation 
of power. To forestall any coup d'état measures have been taken to 
disband the “ Home Corps " under the command of the Bolshevised 
General Páern, who has disappeared, despite his public avowal of 
sympathy for the Soviets. The members of the corps were separated 
into various labour battalions. Senior officers such as Major-General 
Luukas, and the Colonels Mullas, Luks, Külaats, Lessel, Reskov have 
suffered a similar fate as Páern, who thought that he was safe as War 
Minister. It appears that Páern, whatever his sympathies, was still 
patriot enough to object to the Soviet-sponsored fortifications pro- 
gramme which has been stepped up lately. Riga has been turned into a 
M.G.B. garrison town. In the area between Jelgava and Dobele the 
Red Army has concentrated large formations. Coastal guns are being 
installed under the supervision of Professor Dereskin and naval strong- 
points are being built at Kihelkonna, Kuressare and оп the island of 
Oesel. Coastal artillery is also being installed on Hiiumaa Island despite 
local protests. The population has been “ resettled ” in the accepted 
brutal fashion. The population in the rest of the country is constantly 
being haranguéd by 50,000 skilled agitators. This means that there 
is one propaganda spokesman to each twenty-seven franchised 
citizens ! 

The endeavour of the three C.P.s in the Baltic republics to create 
so-called “ agro-towns " (agricultural communities with 3,000 inhabi- 
tants) is not being regarded with favour, since the Balt peasant has 
never cared to fit himself into a'closely-knit society, despite-the assur- 
ances of Pravda that he is longing to do so. Estonia, for instance, had 
some 3,000 kolkhoz enterprises last September. A third of these have 
now been “co-ordinated " into 470 farms. Whereas each Estonian 
peasant was promised at least half an acre of land in 1945, he is now 
only allowed to attend a handkerchief-sized garden. Similarly all 
individual practices are being rooted out in Latvia where 1,500-acre 
farms are being collectivised into 3,000-acre managements. Whereas 
last year the Latvian farm worker could.still potter about away from 
the others, he must now share his meals in 1,750 community kitchens 
of kolkhoz farms. In five years of sweat and labour all the Balts have 
reaped are broken promises. They are losing their right of say over their 
own countries. In Estonia, for instance, the Russians have “ imported ” 
300,000 reliable Communists. Soon a Balt will be the lowest caste in 
the hierarchy. The repressive measures adopted in Lithuania have 
turned the people into obdurate oppositionists. Naturally the Russians 
have retorted by screwing their reforms tighter than ever. The Soviets, 
- despite countless protestations, have insisted on an all-Russian homo- 
geneity. Whatever the Lithuanians may say, farms will in future be 
3,500 acres to conform with Russian standards. Lithuania has always 
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been regarded as the most backward of the three Baltic States. The 
Soviet Government has not forgotten this, and in five years no less than 
35 million copies of propaganda leaflets and brochures have been printed 
for the benefit of the population. There is no let-up in this agitation. 
Tradition, customs, patriotism, they have all been thrown into the 
melting pot for the sake of soul-destroying standardisation. 


K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


LUXEMBURG: A MODEL STATE 


HE obstacles to the realisation of Benelux are largely caused by the 
| totally different wage level. Wages in Belgium, which exceed those 
paid in Holland, are то per cent.-20 per cent. below the standard 
of Luxemburg. Luxemburg, however—and this applies equally to 
industrialists and workers—is not prepared to lower its level, the 
exemplary wages being a source of national pride: The British worker 
earns as much as his mate in Luxemburg, but his wage is reduced by 
the higher cost of living. Wages in France are I5 per cent.-30 per cent. 
lower than in Luxemburg and their real value is even less since prices 
are far in excess of the official exchange value. Only Swiss workers are 
paid ro per cent.-20 per cent. more. It is. pointed out in Luxemburg, 
however, that in fact the comparison is less favourable in view of the 
higher prices in Switzerland. Apart from the excellent earnings, 
measured by European standards, of Luxemburg workers, social 
conditions are unparalleled in Europe. I shall speak about them 
later. It must be taken into account that Luxemburg with its popu- 
lation of only 300,000 lacks capital and raw materials, and that it is 
particularly affected by market fluctuations. Of the steel-producing 
countries it takes the seventh place, but it produces the highest tonnage 
in the world per head of its population (three times as high as America 
and five times higher than Germany). Undoubtedly, therefore, it 
represents a steel Power whose economic importance carries political 
weight and balances its military weakness in the present period of 
rearmament. Internally, the most influential single factor is its iron 
and steel industry, which has changed the structure of the entire 
population. The main revenue of the State—20 per cent.-22 per cent. 
of the national income consists of taxes—derives from concessions to 
various industrial concerns granted for the exploitation of the iron ore 
mines by the State which regards itself as the owner granting the right 
to utilise these mines to others. 

Luxemburg does not look back on a long tradition as a centre of 
heavy industry. In the '7os, only 150 tons of crude iron (Thomas 
steel) were produced as compared to the 3 million tons averaged during 
the last few years. This unprecedented boom was only brought about 


AN 


by the rediscovery of the Minette—iron grains containing x per cent. - 


of phosphorus—and by the process evolved by the great English chemist 


Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, who is venerated as a national benefactor - 


to this day. The Thomas Process led to the discovery of the Thomas 
Slag, an industrial by-product of high fertilising power. This facilitated 
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a more intensive cultivation of the formerly rather barren soil., To-day, 
Luxemburg’s agriculture meets 80 per cent-9o per cent. of home 
requirements of corn and about roo per cent. of the meat and milk 
consumption. At the same time the wine production, formerly rather 
inferior, has improved steadily. I visited some of the modern, co- 
operative wine companies where I was informed with pride that 
Luxemburg's total production in a good year amounted to approxi- 
mately 130,000 gallons. The Rundstedt offensive had wrought such 
devastating destruction on the country that a deterióration in the 
universally high standard of living was feared. The crisis was soon 
overcome. If one visits the affected areas to-day, one finds them almost 
completely rebuilt. This effort deserves special mention in view of the 
fact that one-third of all houses were destroyed. There is now practically 
no housing shortage. Special taxation—a war profit tax and higher 
capital levies—enabled Luxemburg, among other factors, to recover 
to such an extent that Marshall aid was used only very sparingly. 
In Parliament we find the following picture: 22 Christian Socialists, 
' 18 Social Democrats, 9 Liberals (Groupement) and 4 Communists. 
The strong and deep-rooted clerical influence explains this Catholic 
majority. Furthermore, the powerful position of the Church has also 
a material background. For example, the hospitals in the city of 
Luxemburg belong to religious orders, and the bishopric owns and 
controls the biggest paper in the country. Encyclicals signed by the 
Bishop denounce everything Socialist and draw no distinction, even 
. vis-a-vis the trade unions, between Communism and Social Democracy. 

Luxemburg’s formerly merely symbolic army can reach a maximum 
strength of 10,000 men, and without an air force of its own it is vitally 
dependent on Allied protection. In order to show its goodwill, however, 
Luxemburg was the first Benelux country to raise the term of military 
service from six months to one year. Although this decision had the 
unanimous backing of Parliament, except for the Communists, it was 
not popular among the broad masses, who cherish a tradition of 
neutrality. The Communists are convinced that a referendum would 
reverse the extension of military service and are eagerly agitating for 
this. They probably under-estimate the deterrent effect of the Soviets' 
imperialist policy. One hundred volunteers came forward in Luxem- 
burg for inclusion in the Belgian Korea contingent, whereas only 
fifty were needed. 

The Social Democrats—their appraisal as “loyal opposition " or 
“Government party outside the Government " seems to me justified— 
agree with the Cabinet in regard to its practical defence policy but 
criticise the allegedly inadequate, public enlightenment said to lag far 
behind France and Belgium, where proclamations were made by the 
‘Premier, the War Minister, etc. The party continues to uphold the 
historic doctrine of materialism, but its leaders do not consider it 
essential that the Marxist philosophy and economic theories should be 
fully realised in this particular generation. Thus they pursue a policy 
of realities and are also anxious not to deter the many pious Christians 
from joining their ranks. Their demand is for “ economic democracy," 
ie. high taxation of the moneyed classes and joint responsibility of the 
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workers. Despite clerical opposition, many towns and communities 
have already a Social Democratic majority or a coalition in which the 
Social Democrats are the dominant factor. 

The General Workers Union, which is closely connected with the 
Social Democrats, embraces amongst others the Union of Miners and 
Metal Workers and the National Railway Union. It profits, of course, 
from Communist setbacks and it may be assumed, therefore, that the 
Workers Union comprises about 70 per cent.-80 per cent. of all organised 
workers. In addition to this union, there are the Christian Trade Union 
and the Communist Free Workers Federation of Luxemburg. 

Obviously, the tactics of the trade unions must be adapted to the 
particular sociological structure of the Luxemburg industrial workers, 
who are the opposite of an uprooted proletariat and many of whom 
stem from peasant and artisan stock. (Great caution is observed in 
regard to wages. On the one hand, excessive circulation of money and 
its resulting danger of inflation are to be avoided while, on the other 
hand, preserving the purchasing power of the wages. The trade unions 
are fortunate in dealing with a very understanding partner in industry. 
Following the recent boom, the steel and iron industry of Luxemburg 
increased all wages by 5 per cent., without even waiting for a demand 
to this e&ect from the trade unions. The industry does not aim at 
attaining its position on the world market by underpaying its workers 
and employees, but by constant modernisation and rationalisation, 
as I found in an intensive tour.of the Arbed Steel Works. 

The basic wage of an industrial worker amounts to Fr.18.50 (Fr.140 
to the pound), which may be increased up to Fr.24 for piece work. Wire 
workers earn Fr.40. During profitable years, so-called production 
premiums are added. As agains: this, one kilo of bread costs Fr.7, one 
kilo of butter between Fr.76 and Fr.go, according to quality, beef 
between Fr.36 and Fr.70, and pork between Fr.46 and Fr.52. These 
figures show that the trade union have no reason to complain about 
wage conditions. Through the medium of the Workers Chambers they 
exercise a not inconsiderable influence. These bodies, composed of 
Christian and free trade unions, submit their proposals in questions 
of wages and social matters to the Government and Parliament, and 
examine in turn the proposals made by the Government and Parliament. 
This procedure has led to a fairly harmonious co-operation. In the iron” 
and steel industry, for example, there has been no strike since 192I— 
with the exception of the patriotic uprising of 1942. 

Social conditions and institutions in Luxemburg are better than 
those in most other countries. On the basis of social legislation, a 
System of health insurance was introduced in 1901. To-day, two-thirds 
of the population belong to health societies. Old age and invalid 
insurance followed in 1911. As early as 1914, Luxemburg adopted the 
German system of old age pensions. Unemployment assistance, which 
benefits at present fourteen people, was laid down by law in 1921. 
The latest sociai reform came in 1946 in the form of family and child 
allowances. A great part of the burden for social welfare is borne by 
the big industrial concerns. They have always followed the principle, 
however, of eschewing an excessively capitalist course and of improving 
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the lot of the workers instead. Thus, they have accepted voluntary 
burdens in addition to their compulsory obligations. To this end, 
“ Arbed "—I mention this firm so often because it is the oldest and 
biggest—spends about 40 million francs in bad years and 50 million in 
good ones. The combined compulsory obligations and voluntary con- 
tributions result in old age pensions of Fr.2,000-2,700, for miners up 
to Fr.3,500 per month. '' Arbed " maintains old age homes, hospitals 
and maternity homes partly alone, partly in conjunction with the 
communities or the Red Cross. Talented youngsters who have passed 
their School Certificate are given scholarships of Fr.2-4,000. ` Five 
canteens and three restaurants for workers and employees provide 
meals at exceedingly low prices and may be used at the same time as 
clubs during leisure hours. Workers and their families receive cheap 
vegetables from the firm's own market garden. ; 

Initiative to build is encouraged by premiums and special reductions 
for certain materials. “ Arbed” has erected r,rx7 houses with 1,441 
flats for workers as well as 281 houses for its officials. A one-family . 
‘house which would normally command a rent of Fr.1,200-1,500, costs. 
only Fr.500. Last not least, the firm supplements the family allowances 
paid by the State: a premium of Fr.2,500 to the mother at the birth 
of a child, plus Fr.5,000 for the first and Fr.3,000 for each additional 
child. 

An article about the steel country would not be complete without 
reference to the Schuman .Plan (its author lived in Luxemburg until 
the age of 19). Not only the industrialists but also the trade unions 
favour this plan. , They do not want to isolate themselves and desire 
not a mad international steel competition but a sensible system which 
should, however, not be allowed to mask cartelisation. 


A. J. FISCHER. 


THE PURITANISM OF 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


ECENTLY, a literary Brains Trust, faced by the question 
[К жеше any book published during the last fifty years had 
become a classic, could agree only upon one, Arnold Bennett's 
Old Wives’ Tale. So much of Bennett's work is ephemeral that one is 
forced to inquire what elements in his Old Wives’ Tale, as perhaps in 
Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways, lift them above the mere popular 
entertainment value of so many of his other novels. Superficiatly, they 
seem to reveal the generally accepted Bennett—realist, materialist, 
above all, the confident and aggressive agnostic, firm in his evolutionary 
meliorism, holding that the world and its inhabitants, including Coué 
and his disciple, Ramsay MacDonald, were automatically getting better 
and better every day. Not for him the wistful doubts and apologetic 
rejection of faith of an earlier generation ! 
The Georgians, with their Shaws and Webbs and Wellses, had shaken 
themselves free of the (to them) unreal dreams of their forefathers, and 
_stood on the crest of the incoming wave of scientific materialism, 
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boldly fronting the dawn of a new era where religion should stand 
condemned as the opium of the masses, and God be relegated to the 
intellectual lumber room. There are passages, of course, even in 
Bennett's best novels which express this mood of emancipated 
secularism. Brought up in a middle-class commercial family which was 
exclusively and vociferously Free Church, Bennett was swift to seize 
on anything that was mean or hypocritical in the form of religion he 
knew best. Aunt Clara Hemps, with her smug insincerity and her 
pretensions to be "leaning hard," lives not only as a very adroit 
woman in herseli but as a satire upon a certain type of evangelical 
piety. 

For the gross and palpable literalism of so much contemporary 
theology he had scant sympathy, and no vestige of sentiment kept him 
from reducing a sacred theme to mere ridicule when he wanted to 
expose the incongruity of belief and believer. The scene of the Sunday 
School Centenary Celebrations in Clayhanger is an outstanding example. 
There is the constant emphasis upon blood, in the wording of the 
banner, the words of the hymns, in the speech, so that Edwin Clay- 
hanger finds himself visualising “ the riven trunk of a man dying, and 
a torrent of blood flowing therefrom, and people like his Auntie Clara 
and his brother-in-aw Albert plunging ecstatically into the liquid in 
order to be white." * And at the same time we see those same people, 
Auntie Clara on the balcony above Baines, Albert Benbow amongst the. 
other petty, self-important officials briefly designated as “ the rosettes,” 
themselves entirely impervious to the implications of this emotional 
wallowing in blood. 

Bennett's sympathies are obviously with Edwin Clayhanger who 
“ hated Sunday Schools." “ They were connected in his memory with 
atrocious tedium, pietistical insincerity and, humiliating contacts. 
At the bottom of his mind he still regarded them as a malicious device 
of parents for wilfully harassing and persecuting inoffensive, helpless 
children." + That Edwin's resentment arose partly from ignorance of 
the origin and history of Sunday Schools Bennett concedes, just as his 
resentment towards the senile figure of Mr. Shushions arose out of his 
ignorance of the old man's part in rescuing Darius and his family from 
the squalor of “ the Bastille." } Bennett knows more than Edwin of 
Mr. Shushions' history, and is correspondingly the more sympathetic 
towards him ; but, ultimately, the presence of the toothless, dirty, 
disarrayed figure in the demonstration on the Square only serves to 
emphasise the sordid and tawdry quality of the ceremony in Bennett's 
own imagination, a quality already sufficiently underlined by his 
description of “ the thousands of perspiring children, penned like sheep, 
and driven to and fro like sheép . .. who nearly all had the air of 
poverty putting the best face on itself.” $ 

The contrast between the complacency and physical well-being of 
the promoters of the ceremony and the wretchedness of their victims, 
the children—and the even more abject wretchedness of the hangers- 
on, “unkempt idlers " and “а few score ragamuffins whose parents 


* Arnold Bennett, Clayhanger (London - Methuen, 1947), p.242. + Ibid., p.224. 
і Ibid., p.225. $ Ibid., p.237. 
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were too poor or too careless to make them superficially presentable 
enough to figure in a procession ” *—tends to reinforce the materialistic 
trend which predominated in the religious life of his “ Five Towns." 
Churchgoing, as it appeared to Bennett, is a gigantic fraud, perpetuated 
by the realistic acting of its protagonists. The devout man or woman is 
he or she who dissembles best, but in spite of the outward gestures of 
piety the heart is far away. Of the worshippers in the Baines' pew at 
the Watchnight Service Sophia alone comes anywhere near the spirit 
of true religion, for she is torn between her desire to see Gerald again 
and a sense of shame that her infatuation had led her astray in her 
behaviour towards her family. She at least is aware of the existence. of 
intangible values. The others are obsessed with purely material 
concerns. 

Many a believer, however, has exposed the superficiality of the 
worship of so-called Christians, has admitted the pomposity and 
officiousness of so many Church workers, the self-interest of their 
service, the limitations of their spiritual insight. Many of the most 
ardent Nonconformists would admit the extremes of literalism to which 
some of their fellow-worshippers have carried their interpretations of 
Christian dogma. But Arnold Bennett’s rupture with orthodox 
Christianity goes deeper; һе questions not only the periphery 
expressions but also the fundamentals of the faith. When. Edwin 
Clayhanger is confronted by little George Cannon's reflection on the 
presence of yellow clay in the Potteries, “ I suppose God put that clay 
there so that people could practise on it first, before they tried the white 
clay," t he is embarrassed, and his embarrassment in the face of religion 
is obviously his creator's too. Edwin asks himself, “ How ought he to 
talk to the child concerning God? He was about to make a con- 
ventional response, when.he stopped himself. ' Confound it! Why 
should I?’ he thought. ‘If I were you, I shouldn't worry about God!’ 
he said, aloud, in a casual and perhaps slightly ironic tone. “If that were 
all, that would be the finishing touch towards our picture of Bennett 
as realist, materialist and agnostic; if not a very aggressive and 
blustering agnostic, at least a:somewhat superior and cynical one. But 
George Cannon is Bennett's creation as well as Edwin Clayhanger, and 
his reply to the worldly wisdom of the adult is significant. ‘Oh, I 
don't," George answered positively. ' But now and then He'comes 
into your head, doesn't He ? " 

It would appear that God comes now and then into Bennett's head, 
in а sudden flash of intuition, usually, in Clayhanger, vested in the 
person of Hilda, in a transient glimpse of the existence of values that 
are not purely physical, or material, or even intellectual. Edwin's 
passing dictum apropos of the atheist politician Bradlaugh, “ There's no 
virtue in believing," awakens in Hilda a deep and tortured process of 
inquiry, as in one who is “ always trying to believe;" { and who would 
gladly accept Edwin's remark if she dared believe it true. The sight of 
the ancient Shushions accomplishes in her a miraculous transformation 
from the harsh metallic creature into one of infinite tenderness, the 
memory of which recurs to Edwin after ten years, in the dingy boarding- 

* Ibid., p.236. 1 Tbid., p.518. і Ibid., p.219. 
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house at Brighton, as “а divine gesture.” * There is her retort to Edwin’s 
flippant “ More blood," as he listens to the speech at the Sunday 
School celebrations. “ Even if we don't believe," said she, not harshly, 
but imploringly, “ we needn't make fun." { And then her passionate 
outburst about the hymn, “ When I survey the wondrous Cross "— 
“ That’s the most splendid religious verse ever written," she cried 
passionately. “ You сап say what you like. It's worth believing if you 
can sing words like that, and mean them." { АП these hints would 
suggest chinks in the strong armour of Bennett's agnostic materialism. 

Paradoxically enough, there always seems most of Bennett himself 
in his women characters, and of these Hilda Lessways always seems to 
me to be a particular favourite. The inner workings of her mind are 
revealed most fully in the novel that bears her name. In Clayhanger she 
is a sphinx, speaking out of an unwonted depth of passion, but speaking 
usually in riddles ; and therein resides her power. She is surrounded by 
haunting mystery. In Hilda Lessways she is brought out into the light 
of common day. The cold gleam of reason is allowed to play upon her 
movements and motives, thus reducing them to the plane of ordinary 
mortals. Аз a realist, Bennett undoubtedly wanted to keep his study 
within normal human dimensions, but he did so at a price. In spite of 
the technical skill with which incidents from Clayhanger are so woven 
into the narrative of Hilda Lessways that we study them from the 
reverse side, artistically, as Lafourcade pointed out in his work on 
Arnold Bennett,$ it was a mistake to seek to analyse too closely the 
springs of thought and conduct of as enigmatical a character as Hilda, 
or to examine psychologically the secret of her power over Edwin 
Clayhanger. 

One thing emerges equally in both books: she is a character of 
intense religious preoccupations, in spite of her indifference to the 
traditional forms of worship of the Five Towns. Her passionate 
reaction to her mother's death and her own failure to arrive in time to 
see ber produce a nervous condition bordering on religious maria. 
The doctor diagnoses a nervous breakdown, “ but to Hilda the reasoning 
and the resultant phrase ' nervous breakdown ' had meant nothing at 
all Words! Empty words! She knew, profoundly and fatally, the 
evil principle which had conquered her so completely that she had no 
power left with which to fight it. This evil principle was Sin; it was 
not the force of sins, however multifarious, it was Sin itself. She was the 
Sinner, convicted and self-convicted. One of the last intelligent victims 
of a malady which bas now almost passed away from the civilised earth, 
she existed in the chill and stricken desolation of incommutable doom.” || 
" Her malady alone. was proof enough that she had a profoundly 
religious nature," comments her author; her tragedy was that she could 
find no outlet for it through the channels of conventional religion. 

The story of Hilda Lessways is, in some ways, that of her emancipation 
from the toils of the Puritan conscience. Hence her ardent clutching 
hold of the hope held out to her by Clayhanger’s remark about 

* Ibid., p.504. 1 Ibid., p.245. t Ibid., loc. cit. 


$ George Lafourcade, Arnold Bennett (London : 1939), pp.136-8. 
l| Arnold Bennett, Hilda Lessways (London: Methuen, 911), p.141. 
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belief, but although in words and deeds she repudiates the faith of her 
ancestors her actions are none the less determined by a conscience no 
longer peculiarly her own. There is a corporate conscience acting in 
her and through her, as in Sophia in The Old Wives’ Tale; it is this 
conscience which prevents them from yielding to the offer of a love 
which Bursley would have condemned as illicit, although on the 
rational level they may see no valid objection to it. 

There is a constant conflict in Bennett’s chief characters between the 
conscious and the subconscious, and here it is the conscious which sees 
the advantages of unconventional, even of immoral, conduct, and the 
subconscious which shrinks from it. There is nothing in Sophia’s 
personal moral code to keep her from a liaison with Chirac. Hilda as an 
individual is not shocked beyond reconciliation by George Cannon's 
revelation of his bigamy. But both are prevented from further relations, 
with the lover in the one case, with the “ husband ” in the other, by 
an inherited conscience which is stronger than any line of conduct 
they might consciously seek to adopt. Of Bennett’s characters 
Lafourcade says: ‘‘ Theirs is the hypocrisy of the Puritan, not the 
Jesuit. They are with themselves at war, and the will (sometimes 
wrongly identified with the brain) conquers, though not without 
immense slaughter. . . . They grapple with the sensuous or sensitive part 
of their nature with all the eager violence of the Puritan. But the 
sensitive part wriggles and dies hard. Hence the struggle which is one 
half of the psychology of Bennett's novels." * 

This struggle is part of the mental inheritance of the men and women 
from the north, born and brought up in an atmosphere of stern self- 
repression, and in their tortured doubts and hesitations Bennett himself 
is one with them. He hates, and frequently castigates, those stumbling 
and distorted judgments which he feels arise in his characters irom the 
sense of a curse hanging low upon the heads of those who dare indulge 
in the voluptuousness of the senses; and yet one is left with the 
impression that those happy souls who are not haurited by a sense of 
guilt fail to hold his imagination. Just as Janet Orgreaves, with all her 
beauty, good nature and pure Hellenic simplicity of soul, fails to 
attract Edwin Clayhanger, so Bennett himself seems to fail to find in 
the pagan high spirits and direct uninhibited judgments of those outside 
the baneful circle of Puritanism the stuff of great literature. The 
Orgreaves, for all their wit and generosity and social graces, have a 
lightness, а, facetiousness, which prevents their life from rising to the 
plane of heroic passions, and in the last-analysis it is ой such a plane 
that Bennett wants his work to move. 

It is significant that Lafourcade should entitle his chapter on The 
Old Wives’ Tale “ Classical Tragedy," and on the Clayhanger novels 
* An ZEschylean Trilogy." Of the former Bennett himself wrote that he 
was “ fecundating an epic." ... . “І must introduce in the novel not 
merely sexual psychology but a lofty nobility such as I got sometimes 
in Whom God Hath Joined ! " + This epic quality comes not only from 

* Lafourcade, op. cit., p.27. 

t Arnold Bennett, Life and Letters, January 1929. Note to extracts from Journals; 

Quoted Lafourcade, op. cit , p.105. 
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the outward conflict of mortal beings with the inscrutable workings of 
time (although that is ever present in The Old Wives’ Tale) but from 
the inward conflict of what Tennyson might have called “ soul at war 
with sense." Where there is no such dualism within the human person- 
ality, there is no essential drama ; merely the superficial juxtaposition 
of accidental, even incidental, traits. The writer may evolve ingenious 
plots, settings mysterious or grandiose, subtle dénouements, romance, 
sentiment, melodrama, but he never rises to the level of true human 
drama, which depends principally on character. And the eternal 
interest of character is wrested from the clash of divergent elements 
within. The development of Henry Shakespeare Knight in A Great 
Man or of Denry in The Card may make amusing reading, but it is too 
effortless, too “ impersonal ” to grip the reader’s imagination. They are 
carried forward to fame and success by a series of automatic brain- 
waves in which the whole personality of the character has little part. 
Occasionally we get a glimpse into the workings of their inner minds in 
some shrewd comment upon their psychology, but for the greater part 
we see only the prosperous, smooth-running exterior. Bennett makes 
no secret of it that these brain-waves appear to their possessors to come 
from outside themselves. When Denry offers to give her house to the 
old Widow Hullins, he seems to be listening to someone else talking. 
“ As always when he did something crucial, spectacular and effective, 
the deed had seemed to be done by a mysterious power within him, 
over which he had no control." * This “ mysterious power ” is some- 
thing quite different from the subconscious inherited conscience which 
decides the course of action of the characters in his finest novels ; the 
latter sets up a conflict within the personality, the former acts magically 
like a kindly familiar spirit popping up unsolicited to solve every 
problem by a flash of insight which seems to have no logical ancestry. 
Henry Shakespeare Knight, Denry, even the Orgreaves, are unvexed’ by 
the Puritan conscience, even though the former belong socially to its 
orbit. Hilda, Edwin Clayhanger, Constance, Sam Povey, Sophia, are, 
and because of its presence are fuller characters than the others. 
Puritanism, however much Bennett tries to dwarf it as something ugly 
and sordid, has the power to set in motion the warring impulses in 
man, and as such holds for the author of The Old Wives’ Tale and 
Clayhanger a power from which he was not to escape without stunting 
his art. 

Of real faith Bennett was to have little, but the afterglow which 
surrounds a tacit respect for religious conduct, however illogical or 
contrary it may seem once its basis in belief has been removed, had 
not quite died away from his world. It lent its reflection, now grotesque 
and sanguinary, now mysterious and heroic, to his imaginary creations ; 
and once he brushed it aside for the garish lights of a purely sensual 
décor there passed with it from his work something of the intensity, 
the dignity, the sense of abiding values which make The Old Wives’ 
Tale—and Clayhanger—classics of the twentieth century. 


J. N. HARDING. 
* Arnold Bennett, The Card, (Methuen : 1941), p.47. j 


ENGLISH SCIENCE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


HE placid Elizabethan period was an age of cultural develop- 
| mentin England. The arts flourished and progressed, Shakespeare 
wrote his plays, and music rose to great heights under the 
influence of such composers as Orlando Gibbons and Byrd. But it-was 
not until the turbulent days of the Stuart kings that English science 
underwent rebirth and the old classical ideas about scientific pheno- 
mena, expressed by the great Greek thinkers, were revised. Then 
commenced a period of scientific experimentation despite tne general 
unrest of the country caused by civil war. From 1500 onwards a large 
medical school had flourished in Italy at the University of Padua. The 
old ideas concerning human anatomy and physiology were revised by 
such great anatomists as Vesalius and Fabricius. The latter became 
interested in the human circulatory system, and he conveyed his 
interest to a young Englishman, William Harvey, who was studying at 
Padua at that time. William Harvey (1578-1657) was a Cambridge 
graduate who went to Padua in 1597, becoming a doctor of medicine 
there. On returning to England in 1609 he became physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. In 1616, while lecturing at the College of 
Physicians in London, he expounded his theory on the circulation of 
the blood. The notes of these lectures were published at Frankfort- 
on-Main in 1628 under the title ‘‘ An Anatomical Dissertation Concern- 
ing the Motion of the Heart and the Blood in Animals." In this work 
Harvey described the perpetual flow of the blood through the body ina ` 
figure 8 circuit, and recognised the fact that in the extremities there 
was a connection between the arteries and the veins. Work with the 
microscope was in its infancy, and it was left to an Italian, Malpighi, 
to demonstrate the minute blood vessels that linked the arteries with 
. the veins. Harvey was essentially a practical man, and his work was 
based on actual dissection. There is evidence to show that Harvey 
dissected as many as eighty different types of animals to prove his work. 
He was a staunch Royalist, and after the defeat of Charles I in 1642 
he retired from public life. 

Many scientists were coming to the foreground at this period of 
English history, and all felt the need of a central place to discuss their 
work. Sir Francis Bacon had hinted at the formation of a scientific 
society in England in his book New Atlantis, published a few months 
after his death in 1626. This book described a Utopian country in 
which there was a large research station which he termed the House of 
Salomon.. John Evelyn (1620-1706) was greatly'influenced by the book, 
and with the help of Robert Boyle founded the “ Invisible College,” a 
society for exchanging views with scientists both in England and on 
the Continent. Despite the Civil War this society flourished, and later 
took up permanent residence in London at Gresham College, founded by 
Sir Thomas Gresham in 1598 as a means of educating the citizens of 
London, in scientific matters. Professors of law, divinity, music, 
geometry and astronomy were appointed, each to give a series of lectures 
three times a year. In 1662 Charles II gave a Royal Charter to the 
“ Invisible College," and it was renamed the Royal Society. Later a 
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second charter was granted which stated that members of the society 
. Should be called Fellows of the Royal Society. Charles II became 
founder and patron. There were 1109 original members of the society, 
amongst them Robert Boyle. 

Robert Boyle is often called “ The Father of Chemistry." He was 
born in 1627 and lived for sixty-four years. Boyle distinguished between 
elements, mixtures and compounds, and did a whole variety of experi- 
ments on the air, mixing colours and magnetism. He prepared phos- 
phorus, collected hydrogen and studied the forms of crystals. Robert 
Boyle overthrew the old ideas of the medieval alchemists and their 
constant striving to turn base metals into gold. He placed chemistry 
on a true scientific basis, releasing it from the aura of witchcraft that 
surrounded it during the Dark Ages of English history. His book, 
The Sceptical Chymist, may be regarded as the first document of 
modern chemistry. Boyle is chiefly remembered for two important 
principles : the definition of an element, and a law concerning gases. 
The latter is now termed Boyle's law, and states that the volume-of a 
'gas varies with pressure if the temperature remains constant. Boyle was 
also a philosopher as well as a distinguished chemist and physicist. 
He believed that God made the world in the beginning, and was con- 
stantly re-creating to keep it going. 

The right-hand man of Boyle in all his experimental work was 
Robert Hooke (1635-1703), а very brilliant worker who explored all 
fields of science. For some years previously the Dutch had been making 
microscopes and looking at the minute life found in pond water. Hooke 
became interested in the compound microscope, and looking at sections 
of cork discovered that it was composed of box-like arrangements 
which he termed cells. ‘This was an important biological discovery and 
paved the way for the cell theory of Schleiden and Schwann, who 
discovered that all living matter, both animal and plant, was com- 
posed of these box-like units. In 1665 Hooke published his Micro- 
graphia, which contained drawings of such things as the eye of a fly, 
bits of cloth and seeds as seen under the microscope. Charles II and 
others became interested in the microscope and the new world of 
biology that it revealed. This work of Hooke's, however, led the Royal 
Society into criticism. For example, Dr. South, the University Orator 
at Oxford, declared in r669 that the members of the Royal Society 
could do nothing but admire fleas, lice and themselves. Boyle appointed 
Hooke as curator of the Royal Society, in which capacity his inventive 
genius shone both in conducting his own experiments and helping 
others with theirs. His inventions are very numerous and include 
perfecting the mainsprings of watches and the air-pump which enabled 
Boyle to carry out his experiments on gases. In his old age Robert 
Hooke became very quarrelsome, opposing many ideas of his fellow 
members of the Royal Society and becoming Sir Isaac Newton's most 
dangerous critic. 

Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) was a member of the Royal 
Society. To the general public of to-day Wren is remembered by his 
architectural work, but he was also a scientist. Fischer said of him 
that he was the greatest Englishman since Shakespeare. In architecture 
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he was a genius, and St. Paul's Cathedral stands witness to this. He 
was.a brilliant mathematician and professor of astronomy at Oxford. 
Wren was knighted in 1674. The year x680 was a critical one for the 
Royal Society, and the meetings held were very poorly attended. John 
Evelyn, not a great scientist but an ardent supporter of the Royal 
Society, was greatly distressed, and appealed to Boyle to take over the 
presidency. Boyle refused, and Sir Christopher Wren was elected. He 
was president for only two years, but during that time he revived the 
Royal Society to a great extent, although the revival was only to be 
proved temporary. Sir Christopher Wren, being both astronomer and 
architect, suggested to Charles II that a building should be erected at 
Greenwich to serve as an observatory. In 1675 the building was opened 
as the Royal Observatory, and Dr. John Flamsteed (1646-1720) was 
placed in charge and became the first Astronomer Royal. Flamsteed, 
a clergyman born in Derbyshire, wanted to make the positions of the 
heavenly bodies more accurate, to enable navigators to determine their 
longitude while at sea with more exactness. The result of his labours 
was the preparation of a star catalogue which included the positions of 
some 3,000 stars. The catalogue was not published until after his death. 

Of the early members of the Royal Society four of them produced 
work which has survived the cruel test of time and has made a profound 
impression upon scientific thought. These men were Hooke with his 
work with the microscope, Wren and his architecture, Boyle with his 
work on chemistry, and Newton in the realm of physics. Sir Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727) was born at Woolsthorpe ‘Manor House, near 
Grantham. During his schooldays at Grantham. he showed a very 
mechanical bend of mind. In 166r he went to Cambridge to study 
mathematics and did not show himself as a brilliant student ; in fact 
he was criticised by his professors for his lack of knowledge of geometry. 
The year of the Plague, 1665, saw him back at Woolsthorpe looking 
after the estate. Most of the time, however, he spent in philosophical 
meditations, especially on the subject ‘of gravity. Hooke, Wren and 
Halley, the latter an astronomer with a comet named after him, were 
also interested in gravitation. Halley heard Newton’s views on the 
subject and helped him financially in the publication of Newton’s great 
work, Principia. This work, written in Latin, sold very quickly. In 
it Newton made deductions from the experimental work of Galileo, 
and expounded his own law of universal gravitation, i.e. that the force 
between two bodies is proportional to the product of their masses and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance between them. 
Newton had become a member of the Royal Society in 1672, fourteen 
years before the Principia was published. In 1703 he became president, 
and the following year saw the publication of-his book Opticks, contain- 
ing his famous experiments on light and the spectral colours. Newton 
also performed wide researches in the field of pure mathematics and 
discovered the methods of the calculus. Pope, a contemporary poet, 
paid tribute to Newton with the lines : 


Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
God said, * Let Newton be," and all was light. 
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Records of ‘the early meetings of the Royal Society were kept by 
Henry Oldenburg, who from 1665 to 1677 was the editor of the oldest 
English scientific journal, Philosophical Transactions. In this magazine 
all the scientific news of the day was summed up. After Oldenburg's 
death Hooke took over the editorship (1679-82) and the name of the 
journal was temporarily changed to Philosophical Collections. 

' Many non-scientific members of the Royal Society wrote on it. 
Thomas Sprat published a history of the Royal Society when it was 
‘suffering from much criticism, and Abraham Cowley, as-a preface to 
the book, wrote the “ Ode to the Royal Society." The seventeenth 
century was a great time for English science with the founding of the 
Royal Society where scientists could meet to exchange views and carry 
out experiments. The idea of the Royal Society began in the tranquil 
days of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but it came into being during the 
stormy days of the Civil War and yet survived. The end of the seven- 
teenth century saw the commencement of the reign of William and 
Mary, a peaceful timein which scientists could experiment and meditate. 
Science, however, made its greatest strides during the early days of the 
Royal Society, for at the turn of the century scientists began to leave 
the realms of pure science and concentrate on applied science, their 
inventions eventually leading to the Industrial Revolution. 


MERVYN D. COLEs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


OIL FROM CANADA 


HAT is happening in Persia makes interesting, perhaps 
W important, the possible prospect of a Canadian redress of the 


oil balance. It happens that recent estimates of that prospect 

have revolutionised the former assumptions about Canada’s potenti- 
ality as a producer of oil and gas. Some account was given by J. A. 
Stevenson in the June CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of the new oilfields of 
Alberta. Up to now there has been little inclination in any quarter that 
specialises on oil to question the de Golyer verdict of 1944. In that year 
Dr. Everette de Golyer led a United States Petroleum Commission to 
the Middle East. As a result he made this famous prognosis : “ The 
centre of gravity of world oil production is shifting from the Gulf- 
Caribbean area to the Middle East and is likely to continue to shift 
until it is firmly established in that area." The main consideration 
that underlay so sweeping a forecast was the huge increase of oil 
reserves in the Middle East as proved in the period between January 
1936 and December 1940. In those five years it was proved, at the cost 
of only some тоо exploratory wells, that the estimate of Middle East 
reserves was to be increased fivefold ; and the new reserves discovered 
there, which were estimated at 22,175 million barrels, were equal to the 
total world reserves as known at the beginning of that five-year period. 
Rer 1940 the Middle East exploration was discontinued till after 
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the war, but it was continued in, for instance, the United States, where 
the eloquent contrasting result was obtained that between 1936 and 
1944 only 10,925 million barrels of new reserves were proved, at a cost 
of 40,000 exploratory wells ; and throughout the rest of the world the 
total of proved new reserves was not more than 8,355 million barrels. 
An entirely new factor of an incalculable potentiality has now 
emerged. Canadian oil is a new thing ; and Canada is a big country, 
where the problem of transport enters largely into the economic calcula- 
tion ; but the experience of the last four years has opened up an unex- 
pected new vista in this matter of world oil supplies. Interest centres 
almost exclusively in the néw fields opened in Alberta. Although the 
search for oil has been going on in Canada for some forty years—ever 
since the Dingman discovery in 19r4—-yet no one ever imagined that 
any substantial result was likely : not until February 1947, when the 
now famous Leduc field was discovered. Since then the whole situation 
has been transformed. In four years output has been quadrupled. The 
sort of sensational feeling that now grows almost daily is due to the 
astonishing rate at which the oil multiplies. In the first week of the 
present year deliveries leaped from 61,000 to 103,000 barrels a day: 
and that increase is merely typical of what is happening. The inter- 
provincial pipeline is already carrying well over a hundred thousand 
barrels daily across the continent. The oil has to be carried 2,000 miles 
from Edmonton, the oil centre, to the major markets in Ontario and 
Quebec ; but in these days of gigantic commercial enterprise such a 
problem is solved almost as soon as presented. i 
. Already the proved reserves in the Alberta field amount to 1,250 
‘million barrels, or to about the same as the Mexican reserves. Four 
fields in the United States—Texas, California, Louisiana and Oklahoma 
—have greater proved reserves ; but the Canadian stripling is a mere 
four-year-old, kicking lustily. A new pipeline, 1,200 miles long, is 
already in operation, with its outlet at Superior, Wisconsin, at the head 
of the Great Lakes. The rate at which the commercial exploitation of 
the new industry expands may be judged by the fact that some $500 
million has been devoted to the Alberta field since 1947, and that new 
expenditure for exploration, development and refineries (exclusive of 
pipeline development) in 195І and 1952 is estimated at a further 
$400 million. Projected pipelines are under consideration from Alberta 
westward to British Columbia. Mr. N. E. Tanner, Minister of Mines 
and Minerals in the Province of Alberta, has lately made this statement : 
“ The great sedimentary basin in Western Canada, some 800,000 square 
miles in area, offers untold possibilities for the production of oil and gas. 
Oil reserves in Alberta, where most of the exploration and development 
have taken place, were approximately 1,100 million barrels at the 
beginning of 1951. When one considers the relatively small amount 
of exploration and drilling that has beer done in this country as com- 
pared with the United States one realises the enormous potential of 
Western Canada." That passage is taken from an article contributed 
by Mr. Tanner to a Canadian Review number of World Petroleum 
(2 West 45th Street, New York 19) of April 1951, which gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the Canadian prospect. Copies of that publication . 
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can be got from the London branch office at 342 St. Paul's Corner, 
Ludgate ЕШ, E.C.4. 

An incidental source of bewilderment and anxiety is presented to 
farsighted British financiers by the circumstance that though the 
British interest in Persian oil is at this time being forcibly threatened 
by the Persian Government, to the probable direct loss of the British 
Government itself, it is at the same time impossible, made impossible 
by the shortsighted stipulations of that same British Government, 
for British capital to peg out any claims in the vast future of Canadian 
industry, including its oil. The point was put by Mr. L. A. Stride at 
the annual general meeting held in London on June 215 last of the 
Industrial and General Trust, of which he is chairman. “ In the past," 
he said, “ we have helped substantially in building up new enterprises 
in the Amerieas. At the moment we are precluded from making an 
increased investment in the American market or taking a part in the 
financing of new projectsin the United States and Canada . . . the virtual 
exclusion of new British capital from these two fields is most regret- 
table, particularly with regard to Canada. She is supremely rich in 
natural resources... we members of the British Commonwealth are 
prevented from assisting her development, yet we learn from a reliable 
source that in December 1950 alone net sales of Canadian securities to 
countries other than Britain and the United States reached: $5,400,000 
and that European Continentals, in particular French, Belgian, German 
and Italian, are now investing in Canada at an even greater rate, with 
Switzerland as the main channel. It surely behoves our Government to 
allow the genuine British investor to resume his traditional role of 
helping the expansion of Dominion enterprise by putting in fresh 
capital.” 

Whether or not it be helped by British capital, there is now little 
doubt that oil from Canada is a potentially big factor in the future 
incidence of world oil supplies. Nowadays the face of things in industry 
and commerce is apt to change with disconcerting swiftness. The rela- 
tive importance that was commonly assigned to Middle Eastern oil 
only seven years ago has already been modified. Other factors have in 
the meantime assumed a relatively greater importance. Mr. Noel- 
Baker, British Minister of Fuel and Power, gave a warning, for instance, 
on June 22nd last, in the context of the Persian crisis, against an assump- 
tion that if Persian supplies of oil were totally cut off it would imply 
the “ swift, irreparable disaster which some people have predicted." 
In the course of a statement he issued on that day he gave the following 
reasons for modifying so pessimistic an estimate. ‘‘ There are,” he 
said, “ other refineries in the world, whose output of refined products 
could be much and rapidly increased. It is.difficult to make exact 
estimates of the results that might, by a co-operative effort, be 
achieved, but for some time now I have had all the best informed and 
most competent people hard at work. They advise me that if Persian 
supplies were totally shut down 7$ million tons of crude oil and 
22 million tons of refined products would be lost. But against this loss 
the British companies could almost immediately find 6 million tons of 
crude oil from other sterling sources, and could refine 8 million tons 
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more in other plants throughout the world. This leaves а gap, large in 
itself, but small in relation to the total world production of more than 
500 million tons a year. The investigations which have been made so 
far suggest that, taking stocks into account and the emergency 
measures which could be taken to increase production, the actual 
deficit should not be more than 3 to 4 million tons." 


A RESURGENT East 


A quarter of a century ago one who had had experience of official 
Eastern affairs, Chinese as well as Indian, gave public warning of what 
he called the danger of a gigantic conflict between a resurgent East and 
an out-of-date West. Lord Willingdon, when he gave that warning, 
had not, however, experienced that further development of the relation- 
ship between the East and the West which was destined to put his own 
diagnosis out of date. Between the first and the second world wars 
little more was evident in that relationship than an impatience in 
Eastern lands of what the West still thoughtlessly and complacently— 
in this sense the West being out of date—regarded as “ the white man’s 
burden.” The East had woke up to the suspicion—which was only 
partly well founded—that the real burden rested upon the yellow, 
not upon the white, shoulders, and that the white man in the upshot 
was more of a beneficiary than a benefactor. To-day, something more 
alarming has taken shape. 

A climax in the materialist self-seeking of our time has been signalised 
in the coincidence of Eastern self-assertiveness with Communist oppor- 
tunism. In other words the strategists of the Kremlin have tried with 
some success to suggest that Eastern liberation from Western 
“exploitation " coincides in its ideology with Moscow’s own war upon 
what Moscow calls Western “imperialism.” The Kremlin's tactic, 
therefore, is to subjugate the several Eastern countries through the 
instrumentality of indigenous Conimunist agitators, the latest example 
being the activity of the Tudey Party in Persia, which lies in wait for 
the possible outbreak of anarchy in that country as a result of the 
Government's incontinent bid to '' nationalise," that is to confiscate, 
the oil industry. The East is on the march ; marching under a banner 
of self-interest in an exclusively materialist sense, ungrateful for past 
help, essential help, received from the West, bent only on grabbing 
whatever spoils may fall within the immediate scope of political power. 
Cut culpa? The outstanding characteristic of an outrageous half- 
century Has been the crudity of the initial fault. The example of 
materialist, selfish acquisitiveness was set by the dominant West ; 
who shall blame the backward masses of the East for blindly following 
the bad example ? 

It happens that many of the world’s important raw materials are to 
be found in abundance in the Middle East: oil, rubber and tin pre- 
eminently among them. The Persian Government has shocked the 
Western world by its unscrupulous bid for the assets belonging to the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company without relevance to the justice of its 
claim nor to its own formally incurred obligations in the matter. There 
is always hope in a climax ; because a climax has a way of forcing people 
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to think out the essential factors in a situation. There is no doubt that 
the Persian impulse to grab the assets of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
does constitute a climax. The hope it inspires is that by opening the 
eyes of the political West to the moral connotations of what we glibly 
call “ nationalisation," it may help the Western leaders to take stock 
of their own pet practices. 

Indeed other circumstances have conspired to the like end. It has 
. become a latter-day fashion among, for instance, the Socialist leaders 
in Great Britain to warn their followers that the Socialist experiment 
cannot succeed if the intended beneficiaries thereof be concentrated on 
what they stand to receive from it, and give no thought to what they 
can and oüght to contribute to it : in other words, that there can be no 
taking-out unless first there be a putting-in. Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison have both harped on this theme as the economic and financial 
facts of their “ planning " have become plain to them. There are 
certain economic facts that the theoretic planner often begins by 
ignoring and always ends by acknowledging, namely, item, that there 
is no such thing as “ unearned " anything ; for somebody must pay for, 
and somebody must earn, every benefit. 

Moreover, political power is not necessarily synonymous with justice 
or with decency. When the Persian Government grabs a huge industrial, 
economic and financial undertaking, even if the compensation were 
adequate on prevailing capital standards, the British Government, , 
being the main shareholder in the concern, is given a troubled leisure 
to appreciate the fact that such compensation only partly meets the 
moral case. Idle capital, made idle by the Persian Government's edict, 
would be no reward for benefits conferred by the capital upon Persia. 
By such devious and unpredictable means we'are able to observe that 
the simple elementary truths cannot indefinitely be held down ; the 
simplest and most elementary of those truths being that under the 
mystery whereby we live man can receive his share of God's gifts only 
by first surrendering them. 

Materialist selfishness has been the sin and the curse of our time. It 
began in' the West. It is continued in the East. It involves in its 
devastation the prevalence of that great human folly which goes by 
the name of war, and which cannot be called off unless and until there 
is a change of heart among the people who manage our public affairs. 
The moral degradation that has been produced by half a century of 
moral error is the main item in the evidence that has to be weighed by 
the sincere student. Mr. Gromyko on one side and Mr. Malik on the 
othér side of the Atlantic can hold up the processes of international 
diplomacy by & technique of cynicism, chicanery and deception to 
which the Western politicians must needs listen in helpless bewilder- 
тері. Such is the penalty in the diplomatic field for the blunders com- 
mitted half a century ago ; committed by the Western Christian Powers 
themselves, not by the marauding atheists who now constitute the 
main menace. It is merely incidental to the disturbance that the 
political leaders of the Eastern peoples have learned the first of 
the materialist dogmas, namely, that might is right. How then is the 
Nemesis of an originally Western fault to be arrested? Or can it be 
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arrested ? The answer is easy to guess though it be not easy to apply, 
namely, that the change'of heart must begin, as the fault began, in the 
West. By a process of poetic justice it will fall to the. West to put right 
what it first put wrong. 


WHAT IS “ MATERIALISM ” ? 


If one is to measure the magnitude of the rescue work that must be 
done before the world can escape from the sinister conditions that now 
beset us, it is necessary to be clear in one's mind about the meaning of 
the word “ materialism.” When the world went to war in 1914 it 
abandoned itself wholly to a certain technique or way of life, that way 
of life, namely, which is based upon the false assumption that we can 
possess only what we win and hold by force. To-day when Persia, 
China, Egypt and many other countries of the Middle and Far East are 
engaged, under the coaching of the Kremlin, in arrogating to them- 
selves every materialist asset upon which they can lay their hands, 
without thought even of compensation for those who in one way or 
another have in the past created or developed the assets, we see the 
materialist “ philosophy " in its full application. Only one essential 
object is recognised, namely, the defeat of whatever competitor there 
may be for the spoils. Neither morality nor truth weigh anything in the 
scales. More than a year ago, under Russian coaching, а sudden 
aggression was launched from North Korea in order to annex that 

remaining non-Communist half of the peninsula into the Communist 

empire. A year later, the aggression having in effect failed, a so-called 
peace suggestion was sent out from Moscow and from Peking bedecked 
in its trimmings with suggestions that as the aggression of the United 
States against the peace-loving Communist countries had been proved 
a failure, it might be that a chastened United States might now listen 
to reason and to pacific counsel. The abstract truth has no part in the 
materialist way of life. 

Moscow’s campaign is against the old Christian civilisation centred - 
in the West. In its still prevailing phase its objective is to poison the 
minds of all Eastern peoples against the peoples of the West, an objec- 
tive that is pursued with skill and without pause. An illuminating 
account appeared in The Times of June 27th last of the methods pursued 
by the Bolshevik agitators in the case of Egypt, a case which is typical 
of all the others. It was written by The Times Cairo correspondent. 
Those who have observed the pattern of Bolshevik practice in the field 
of foreign aggression cannot be surprised at what The Times corre- 
spondent revealed. Too much of the like kind has gone before. For 
instance, it happens that what is occurring in Persia is itself not new. 
The anti-sabotage Bill recently introduced in the Majlis in Teheran 
was even expected by those who have taken the trouble to remember 
precedents. The device was merely intended to ensure that no com- 
pensation should. be paid to the dispossessed. The former owners would 
simply be branded as saboteurs and, therefore, by reason of the Act, 
as criminals, to whom no payment could be made. The exactly same 
device was used more than three years ago in the case of the dis- 
possessed owners of Rumanian oil-concerns, who when they claimed 
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compensation' to which they were theoretically entitled were roundly 
informed that they had no claim because théy were criminals under 
the terms of the anti-sabotage decrees—a charge that was technically 
unanswerable because the decrees defined sabotage in so comprehensive 
a category and scope that it was impossible for any official of the 
former oil companies to do anything at all without contravening one 
or other of the regulations. 

The Times correspondent above referred to describes the concentrated 
anti-British propaganda that has broken out in Egyptian newspapers, 
including some new organs that have emerged for the very purpose, 
revealing both a centralised direction in the subject matter and an 
abundance of funds to pay for the campaign. The main theme is as 
crude as it normally is in this sort of Kremlin-directed propaganda 
abroad. One of the oddities is that the dupes seem not to be capable of 
suspicion about it, no matter how crude it be. For Egypt the prescribed 
argument, as may be guessed, is that Egypt has to choose between the 
grasping, exploiting, militarist, aggressive West, especial Great 
Britain, on the one part and peace-loving Russia, protector of the weak, 
on the other. Even in this setting something is inserted about the 
bloodsucking oil companies. In one paper an alleged conversation is 
reported'between Mr. Vyshinsky and an Egyptian citizen, in the course 
of which Mr. Vyshinsky is reported to have said : “ The Soviet people 
are a peaceful people and the Soviet régime is based on respect for other | 
people's sovereignty. Why don't you convince your people, statesmen 
and deputies that Russia will never attack Egypt or any other country ? 
The true case is between Egypt and Imperialist Britain. Russia has 
repeatedly offered proofs that she stands by Egypt's side in her 
righteous struggle against imperialism, as she has stood by every people 
who arise to liberate their country.” 

_ The interesting thing is that Russian propaganda is based deliber- 
ately on the supposition that the uncounted millions of the Middle 
and Far East, constituting a majority of the human race, are in every 
sense backward—backward in both their economic condition and in 
their mental equipment. The critical question is whether Soviet 
deception can succeed in enticing those peoples into the Soviet net 
before the effect can be felt of the campaign sponsored by the British 
Commonwealth and the United States for helping the backward 
peoples of the world in order precisely to save them from the Com- 
munist trap. The Colombo plan, for instance, came into formal opera- 
tion on July ist of the present year. The whole of Asia is at stake, as 
are those Middle Eastern lands where important raw materials are 
found: important for the peace of the world. The crisis of our time is 
none other than the logical outcome of a materialist tendency in world 
affairs which was started forty years ago through the fault mainly of 
those Western Powers upon whom now depends our salvation. Those 
Powers were the dominant influence in the world and are therefore 
responsible for the main course of events. The Nemesis has taken a 
form that reveals an almost ironic degree of justice : for the very basis 
of the materialist greed that led the Great Powers astray is now put in 
jeopardy by the further consequence of that greed. Oil, tin, rubber, 
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cotton : these are important raw materials which largely emanate from 
lands that were formerly dependent upon the patronage of the Great 
Powers, but which now are encouraged to defy those Powers, and are 
in danger of joining forces with that iniquitous modern aggression that 
radiates from the Kremlin. 

Russian Communism itself was the first evil result of the Great Power 
blunder of 1914. It was the first world war that gave to Lenin the 
opportunity he took with such disastrous effects upon the general 
welfare of mankind. It was the sufferings and bewilderment of the two 
wars that enabled the modern tyrant to hoodwink his intended victims 
by suggesting that all the evils resulted from the “ imperialism " and 
“exploitation " of what we know as the Western Powers, the said 
victims in their distress not being able to discern that a greater 
imperialism, а greater exploitation, a tyranny unexampled in history 
lay in wait for them, in the very form of their sot-disant friend and 
helper. It may be that only a miracle can save the world from so subtle 
a danger ; but there is nothing odd in miracle. Indeed in one sense there 
is nothing so commonplace as miracle. But miracle in this sense needs 
the co-operation of the human beneficiary. Before God can do His part 
it is necessary for us to do our part. In the crisis now upon us all we 
have to do is to recognise what constitutes materialism, to face the 
fact that we, the "free world," started the materialist downward 
plunge, and to change our attitude to the complex problems of inter- 
national affairs by the substitution of a motive of mutual service for 
the traditional motive of competitive self-seeking ; in a. word, to 
substitute a spiritual for a materialist motive : and then we may leave 
results to God. There is no alternative hope of rescue from the fantastic 
conditions of this present time. 

July xxih, 1951. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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THE LAST OF THE RADICALS 


Miss Wedgwood's life of her distinguished uncle* is not only a labour of 
love but a little masterpiece of interpretation. Those who knew him best 
will enjoy it most, for in these pages he lives again. If not a great man in 
the ordinary sense of the word, he was beyond doubt a great citizen. 
Possessing marked ability and dynamic energy, he dedicated himself without 
stint to the furtherance of the principles dearer to him than life. Liberty 
was his religion : liberty for individuals, including conscientious objectors, 
to express their opinions ; liberty of the Irish, the Boers and the Indians to 
govern themselves ; liberty for the Jews to practise their way of life in the 
Тапа of their fathers ; liberty for the common man to make the fullest use ої, 
the bounty of nature. Every Liberal—and a Liberal in spirit he remained to 
the day of his death—is an optimist at heart, and only an optimist could 
have fought so strenuously for the rights of man. Though he changed his 
party allegiance after the first world war when he found the Liberal pace too 
Slow for his liking, he never changed his ideology. ; 

His disinterestedness was as incontestable as his courage, and no one ever 

* The Last of the Radicals. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P. By C. V. Wedgwood. Jonathan 
Cape. 16s. $ Е 
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detected or suspected the pursuit of personal advantage in his many cam- 
paigns. He loved a fight as dearly as his friend’ Winston Churchill, and was 
ready in case of need to hazard his life in a duel. He championed minority 
causes as zealously as Henry Nevinson himself. Some reviewers of this 
biography conclude that he completely failed as a politician, pointing to 
such facts as his exclusion from the second Labour Ministry and his inability 
to convert his countrymen to Henry George's doctrine of the single tax.' 
This, I think, is a mistake. Like a medieval knight he was made for single 
combat, not for the team-work required by tbe party system. Like Bagehot, 
who defined himself as '' between sizes," he preferred to make up his mind 
on every issue as it arose and to carry his flag to victory or defeat. His 
strength lay in his rugged independence, never more complete than in his 
later years when party fetters were cast aside. Cobden was a greater force 
in Parliament and the country as a private member than if he had accepted 
Palmerston's offer of the Board of Trade. Bright counted for less as a Minister 
than as a voice crying in the wilderness. Leonard Courtney in a Cabinet 
would have pined like an eagle with its wings clipped. To this little company 
of free lances Wedgwood belonged as of right. 

“ His significance was of character, rather than of achievement," writes 
his biographer in a striking'passage which reveals that she has grasped the 
essence of the man. “ Justice and the integrity of the individual came first 
with him, and he conceived of politics not as the art of the possible but as an 
aspiration towards the impossible. If a thing seemed right to him, he liked 
it all the better for being inexpedient. He lost interest in a winning cause, for 
it no longer needed him." His whole life was a crusade, not against wind- 
mills but against cruelty and oppression, regimentation, standardisation, 
totalitarianism of every colour and shape. Such figures are rare in our 
machine age, all the more since men of independent means who can snap their 
fingers at the party machine are being squeezed out by the tax-collector. If 
happiness is to be found in self-fulfilment, in following the deepest urges of 
heart and mind, Wedgwood was among the happiest of men. The collapse 
of his first marriage, which opened so auspiciously, almost broke his heart, 
but never soured him or destroyed his resilience. Loving his country and its 
free institutions with passionate intensity, all the more because he knew so 
much about its history, he revealed his British patriotism by volunteering 
in two wars, and the wider humanitarianism of a citizen of the world by his 
inexhaustible kindness to the forgotten and the oppressed, among them 
refugees from many lands and of many creeds. A friend of the friendless, the 
hope of the hopeless, he enlisted in the army of humanity and spent himself 
in its service. If he exasperated many by his intransigence, he was loved by 
many more. Miss Wedgwood’s intimate and affectionate record may be 
described as a commentary on Mr. Churchill’s foreword to Wedgwood's auto- 
biography. “ Had he achieved nothing more than the example he has set 
us of unselfish courage and constancy in the support of what he deemed the 
honour and interest of his fellow-countrymen it would be enough: But the 
distressed of the whole world have learned to look to him and through him 
to Parliament for a patient hearing and the redress of wrongs.” 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR : 


The latest instalment of the captured Documents on German Foreign Policy 
1818-1945, Series D, Volume III (Stationery Office, 25s.), is devoted to the 
Spanish Civil War which raged from the summer of 1936 to the spring of 1939. 
The general outlines of the story were familiar to us all at the time. The 
, rebellion of Franco, his large-scale assistance by Italy, more limited support 
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-by Germany, the volunteer champions of the Republican Government from · 
many. lands, the uncertainty of the issue till the end was near, the honest 
attempts of Great Britain to localise the struggle: all these: aspects and 
episodes are illuminated in nearly a thousand pages of dispatches and 
memoranda. The reports of the German Ambassadors in Madrid and Rome 
and those of Ribbentrop in London are particularly interesting. Everyone 
sensed that the civil war raised wider issues, for the Chancelleries were 
mainly concerned with the Balance of Power in Europe. Italy was far more 
interested in the triumph of Franco than Germany, since she was above all 
a Mediterranean State. Hitler, on the other hand, his head full.of secret 
plans of aggression in central Europe, desired to limit his commitments in 
Spain. The reports of conversation with Franco reveal a soldier to whom all 
democratic institutions meant weakness. England and France, he declared 
in January 1939, were “ declining Powers whose methods were not suited 
to a rising Spain." Though he was unenthusiastic about his allies, there was 
no doubt in Germany that “ he could not hold out for long, even after out- 
ward successes, without large-scale support from outside." Such was the 
judgment of Admiral Raeder in the opening phase of the rebellion, and such 
was the conviction of Hitler when it had succeeded. “ Without the help of 
Italy and Germany," he remarked to Ciano in September 1940, ‘‘ there 
would be no Franco to-day." However desirable in the eyes of American 
soldiers the use of Spanish aerodromes in the third world war may appear, 
no student of this massive volume could with decency claim for totalitarian - 
Spain a place among the free nations of the West. m 

. P. G. 


THE BRITISH OVERSEAS 


The story of the growth of the British Empire forms undoubtedly one of 
the most fascinating chapters in the great book of history. How did it come 
about that the inhabitants of a small island off the coast of Europe became 
the founders not only of the largest empire the world had ever seen but of an 
unique political system which has influenced and shaped: practically every 

‘part of the globe ? Why is it that the English language, English ideas and 
institutions have spread to all the corners of the earth while former empires 
have hardly left a trace of themselves behind ? These are the questions that 
have often been asked and that Mr. Carrington has set out to answer in this 
ambitious book.* It is truly an enormous task which might easily have 
daunted any historian, but Mr. Carrington brings to his task not only excep- 
tional erudition and industry but a tremendous enthusiasm. Не obviously 
enjoyed writing this book, which is perhaps the chief reason why it is so 
eminently readable in spite of its rather overpowering bulk. A detailed his- 
tory of the Empire might easily have degenerated into a rather dreary cata- 
logue of failures and achievements, of hopes fulfilled or frustrated, but Mr. 
Carrington skilfully avoids this danger, and although the story is broken up 
chronologically and regionally it runs smoothly enough and holds the atten- 
tion of the reader all the time. It is perhaps unavoidable that in a work of 
this magnitude some parts should be better than others. Mr. Carrington 
comes from New Zealand, and it is therefore not surprising that his account 
of the history of this Dominion, in particular his story of the Canterbury 
settlement, makes almost exciting reading, while I found his treatment of 
India less satisfactory. It'is only when he deals with India and its vast 
problems that he makes the reader feel а, bit overwhelmed with details, so 
that he begins to lose the thread of the story. Perhaps this also was unavoid- 
able as the story of the British in India, which incidentally has not been fully 


* The British Overseas. By C. E. Carrington. Cambridge University Press. £2 28. 
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told yet, would require a work of similar.dimensions to itself. Mr. Carrington 
seems to feel this himself as he pleads that he was concerned in the first place 
with the story of the dispersion of the British people in the world whose per- 
manent settlements in the empty lands of the temperate zone he wanted to 
describe. And yet the book was bound to develop into something more than 
a mere account of the diffusion of the British race; it inevitably became an 
account of the diffusion of British ideas as well. Indeed, later historians 
might well:consider the second aspect as the far more important one. 

The present moment in history is clearly a particularly opportune one for 
such a process of stocktaking as this important book represents. Not only 
has the period of overseas settlement of people of British stock come to an 
end but momentous changes have taken place in the structure of the Empire, 
which some people, like Dr. Malan, interpret as signs of disintegration, while 
others see in them evidence for the amazing resilience and adaptability of the 
forces that hold the Commonwealth together. Mr. Carrington does not 
concern himself very much with these changes, and would have preferred to 
close his account with the signing of the Ottawa agreements. Neither does 
he make any attempt to assess the far-reaching influence which the second 
world war has had on the economic and political structure of the Empire. 
It is most probably too early to do full justice to these recent developments, 
the full consequences of which have not even become wholly clear to the 
present generation. At any rate, even if we might regret this omission we are 
deeply grateful for this book, which should be widely read, particularly by 
the young generation. It is bound to contribute to a deeper knowledge of a 
subject about which often even quite well-informed people are surprisingly 
and deplorably ignorant. It is a fascinating story, it is above all the story of 
an institution without which, as Mr. Carrington duly emphasises, our civilisa- 
tion would be immensely the poorer. Mr. Carrington rejects the often quoted 
remark that the British founded their Empire in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
but he rejects equally firmly the statement that it was the fulfilment of 
some consciously executed plan. In fact, of course, it was neither ; both 
Seeley and Hobson were widely off the mark in their interpretation of it. 
In reading this book we realise more clearly than ever that the story of the 
British Empire was in the first place a human story, a story of the aspirations 
and hopes, the virtues and follies, of human beings, co-operating, often quite 
unconsciously and unwittingly, in a grand endeavour which undoubtedly 
has brought suffering and injustice to some, but has brought hope and 
progress to countless millions. 

DR. REINHOLD ARIS. 


JUSTICE AND LOVE* 


One of the most depressing features of our era is the undoubted increase of | 


violence in private and public Ше and the corresponding deterioration in 
moral standards, which seems to make mockery of the confident Victorian 
belief that the world was getting better every day. It is therefore a relief 
to hear a voice which preaches love instead of violence. The author was a 
distinguished German lawyer who came to this country as a political refugee, 
having fled from exactly that type of unjust and violent régime which he 
deprecates in his political philosophy as outlined in this stimulating little 
book. He joined the Society of Friends, and the present book expands a 
lecture at Friends' House, in which he embarks on the very ambitious task 
of defining the idea of justice and of discovering how man can'hope to make 


* Justice and the Law of Love. Swarthmore Lecture 1950. By Konrad Braun. Allen 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
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it a practical reality. In view of his religious convictions, it is not surprising 
to find that his analysis of the conception leads him to a position in which 
the idea of love both informs and transcends that of justice. 

Perhaps it would help the reader to understand the spiritual position of 
the author better if some attempt had been made to define the conception of 
love a little more precisely beyond the somewhat mystical statement that it 
is “ the original source, the sustaining and redeeming element of all life.” 
In any case, in comparison with this majestic conception of love as the 
greatest spiritual reality and as an all-powerful. spiritual force, the idea of 
justice is of secondary importance ; it becomes a kind of pis aller which is 
important chiefly because of the inability of man to make love the basis of 
the world. The author evolves an interesting theory of social, or perhaps 
spiritual evolution, in which he classifies social stages according to the degree 
of love discernible in them, with the jungle and its complete absence of love 
at one end of the scale and the Kingdom of Love at the other. Although, 
however, justice is merely a pale reflection of love it is yet important as an 
approximation, and it is in the light of this realisation that the author dis- 
cusses concrete political problems of great relevance to all of us. Although 
he refuses to set up rules of conduct by which the prescription ““ we ought to 
obey God rather than men ” could be concretely interpreted, he is emphatic 
that resistance must be non-violent. This applies both in the relations of 
individuals to the State and in the relation of States to each other. Logically, 
this attitude should lead to the anarchist pacificism of Tolstoy, whose thought 
is rather surprisingly almost completely ignored, but in fact this uncom- 
promising conclusion is not reached. The author is prepared to give Cæsar 
his due by recognising the need for coercion, without however avoiding 
certain inconsistencies and contradictions in his line of reasoning. He 
maintains, to quote only one of these, that international sanctions are not 
directed against individuals, but against States which may contain many 
innocent individuals, whereas State sanctions as applied by the law are 
directed against guilty individuals. The latter are in consequence allowed 
while the former would only be permissible in a world federation. I do not 
think this line of reasoning either very sound or convincing. Sanctions 
against individuals often necessitate or at least imply great injustice, for 
instance, against the completely innocent children of the punished criminal, 
and sanctions applied by a world government against a member State would 
look very much like any other war. One cannot help contemplating that if 
the author’s theory had been applied against Nazi Germany, the world to-day 
would be plunged into a rule of unprecedented injustice and the author’s 
book would never have been written. This clearly would have been a pity, 
because it should be widely read and discussed even by those who do not 
share the author’s views, but respect his undoubted sincerity and anxiety 
about the spiritual crisis of our age. Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


* * * *oc * 


Ten Days to Die, by Michael Musmanno (Peter Davies, 125. 6d.), supple- 
ments Mr. Trevor-Roper's Last Days of Hitler with a mass of additional 
information collected from hundreds of witnesses, including all the survivors 
who watched the closing scene in the Berlin bomb-proof bunker under the 
ruins of the Chancellery. The American judge has left no stone unturned to 
discover the truth about the last phase of the stormy career of the megalo- 
maniac who shed more blood than Napoleon, and his narrative is as dramatic 
as any thriller. The more he learned about the arch-criminal the more he 
detested and despised him, but he never attempts to minimise the dynamic 
power of his oratory and his personality. It is a repulsive story of half-crazy 
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ambition and ruthless cruelty, and we feel the same moral satisfaction at the 
last act as when we read of Robespierre and Fouquier-Tinville being dragged 
to the guillotine. The most important of the revelations is that Eva Braun, 
a pretty shop-girl, was the Führer's mistress for fourteen years. She wished 
to be his wife, but the marriage only took place in the bunker on the eve of 
their simultaneous suicide. Though he loved the frivolous girl as much as 
such an egoist could love anyone, he lacked the moral courage to dispel the 
belief of his followers that he lived a dedicated and ascetic life. The picture 
of the fallen demigod in his last days and hours, bent, broken and almost 
inarticulate, with the Russian bombs and guns roaring over his head, strips 
him of every shred of dignity. Among his leading associates Himmler easily 
wins the prize for fiendish cruelty. Б 
С.Р. С. 


* * * * * 


The World Rebuilt, by Peter Howard (2s. 6d.), tells the story of Dr. Frank 
Buchman, and gives an account of the great movement for Moral Rearma- 
ment which he has founded and led throughout the world. Its essential 
meaning and purpose is to offer an uplifting alternative to Marxist Com- 
munism. The movement has been welcomed and supported by leading states- 
men in every continent. It therefore challenges attentive study by all who 
are seeking to win peace for mankind, and fellowship between all peoples 
and all classes in every nation. Moral Rearmament is entitled to more. It 
is to be welcomed and supported by all who seek peace through faith, 
righteousness and freedom—the only effective means of securing peace. I 
commend The World Rebuilt to the study of all such. 


Dr. J. SCOTT Ілрсетт. 
* * * * * 


Korea Today, by George М. McCune (Allen & Unwin, 255.), is the first 
panoramic survey of the background of the war. No praise can be too high 
for its thoroughness, clarity and impartiality. Born in Korea and living 
nearly half his life there, he knew the people at first hand. The book was 
finished and the author dead before the aggression of the North, but he would 
hardly have been surprised had he lived to witness the catastrophe. The 
closing chapter, “ The Future of a Divided Korea," prepares the reader for 
what was coming. ''That each régime was anathema to the other was 
abundantly clear. The North Korea radio delivered an endless stream of 
invective against the Republic of Korea in the South. Northern propaganda 
derided the southern government .as the reactionary puppet of American 
capitalists who sought to make Korea the springboard of American imperial- 
ism. In the South the leaders of the northern régime were labelled as traitors 
who had sold out their country for the Soviet Union." Partition has been 
particularly disastrous because north and south form an economic unit, 
with most of the minerals and heavy industry in the north, most of the food 
production in the south. All Koreans demand the removal of the artificial 
barrier originating from the co-operative expulsion of the Japanese, but each 
only on its own terms. Unhappily the country is almost wholly unprepared 
for self-government, for the old independent kingdom was a, decrepit autoc- 
racy and the Japanese intermezzo was a reign of terror. Syngman Rhee is 
neither praised nor blamed. The Korean people, the reader concludes, deserve ' 
& better fate then they have had or seem likely to have. 
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KOREA AND AFTER 


N the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of December last the present writer 
[кеа the action of the United Nations in Korea as a great victory 

for the principle of collective security and “ a great moment in the 
whole history of civilised man." The United Nations had proved 
itself a reality. Its bold machinery for maintaining the law of the world 
against aggression had, for the first time, been tested and had stood the 
test. It was not, of course, a complete victory; to have to make war 
in order to safeguard peace is obviously not success but failure. True, 
the aggressor had been stopped and wanted an armistice. That was 
good ; but,as I said then, “The future is still uncertain. We have by 
no means finished with Korea, and beyond Korea there loom many 
dark issues." 

We have not finished with Korea. Both sides are seeking a cease-fire 
but cannot reach agreement about its terms. The United Nations case 
is modest enough. We have stopped the aggression and are ready to 
accept the status quo ante, unsatisfactory as it was, with one very slight 
military modification to make the line between South апа North 
Korea more defensible. We ask for no penalties ; not even for a return 
to the original United Nations policy of establishing a free and united 
Korean State. 

That is all fairly plain. Of course, the United Nations desire peace. 
Of course, the unfortunate Kóreans do ; of course, the Chinese do not 
want to go on losing men by hundreds of thousands to no purpose. 
But why do the Russians allow it ? The war has surely been a good 
speculation for Russia. True, it had its disappointments. The Russians, 
no doubt, hoped to “ drive the Americans into the sea," to destroy 
American prestige in the eyes of all Asia, to prove that the United 
Nations would not act. They did not get this, but at least they caused 
heavy losses to the Americans and none to themselves ; they embittered 
irretrievably the relations of America and China ; they sowed seeds of 
discord between America and her best allie$. Why should they cease 
from so fruitful a course ? One can but speculate, but it does seem as if 
China had been rudely disillusioned, as if she was sick of being made a 
dupe and a cat's-paw., She was promised an easy victory. She met a 
stubborn resistance. She threw in more and more armies, and lost over 
a million men, perhaps ten times as much as the enemy. It might be 
all very well for Russia, but China could not go on. She was still 
concocting boasts of splendid victories, but the armies in Korea knew 
thetruth. The malcontent masses in China were beginning to know it. 
China must have peace, whether Russia allowed it or not; peace at. 
almost any price—if only she could somehow save her face. 
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There the Peking Government and her great protector had two great 
advantages : a practice of skilful and unlimited lying and a vast subject 
population capable of believing anything. A Hong Kong newspaper 
quotes a letter from a Chinese student asking for funds, “ now that the 
aggressors are driven out of Korea, to go on and liberate New York." 
The Russian and Chinese news agencies have filled the world behind 
the Iron Curtain with their own story. The American imperialists, 
backed by some sixteen subject nations, after a year of fruitless 
aggression in Korea, have been forced to sue for peace. They have had 
to come to Kaesong, in the territory of the victors, to beg for the cease- 
fire, and the cease-fire must begin—so the Communist negotiators 
insist—by a retreat of the American armies. The demilitarised area 
must be back on the 38th parallel. This point is what holds up the 
negotiations. Neither side will yield. І 

It is а terrible thing to make men kill and die to save the face of their 
governments ; but this is more than a question of face; and the United 
Nations is more than a national government. Can the United Nations 
accept terms which allow half the world to believe that it has itself 
made an aggression and been defeated ? Can the defender of the law 
consent to enter on the general peace negotiations which must follow 
the armistice in the attitude of a defeated wrong-doer ? Or again, can 
it allow the chiet aggressor to win back the obedience of its dis- 
contented puppet by a shameless fiction ? 

If this ambiguous condition is all we have achieved by this long 
year of misery for Korea and loss to ourselves, does it not seem 
very doubtful if it was wise to embark on this policy at all? Can one 
not well understand the feelings of General MacArthur, a soldier and not 
a statesman, a soldier who wins battle after battle and is not allowed 
to follow them up, not allowed to use all his weapons, not allowed to 
fight his real enemy, nor even to approach the Chinese border, but forced 
to content himself with a stalemate against a puppet, leaving the real 
aggressor as well off as if he had made no aggression ? It is a strong 
сазе; and yet how utterly wrong the MacArthur policy would be! It 
would fulfil the Kremlin’s brightest hopes. It would involve a war of 
conquest against China, which would leave the 400 million Chinese 
neither conquered nor reconciled, the U.S.A. exhausted and, perhaps, 
alienated from her allies, and the United Nations organisation in ruins. 

Then would it not have been best, far best, not to interfere at all ? 
Were not those critics right who mocked at the whole conception of 
collective security, and maintained that its effect was to make every 
small war into a world war, or, at least, to involve all the peace-loving 
members of the United Nations in unnecessary quarrels which did not 
affect their real interest ? The North Koreans, egged on by Russian 
and Chinese Communists, had invaded South Korea. Quite lawless, of 
course; but did it so much matter ? Was it worth, as Bismarck would 
say, “ the bones of one Pomeranian grenadier " ? In principle, is there 
any sense at all in undertaking to set right the wrongs of the whole 
world at once? And in actual result what has been achieved by the 
deaths of over a million soldiers and unspeakable suffering for the 
“liberated " peoples ? This is a far more difficult problem. It involves 
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a weighing of theimponderables. How great a gain to the civilised world 
isitto know that almost the whole U.N. organisation is now ready to face 
the common peril as one united nation ? How much must be deducted 
from that gain by the fact that the nations really united do not yet 
comprise a clear half of the human race, and are not by any means 
strong enough to impose the reign of law on their adversaries ? Is 
pure principle never to be checked by prudence ? 

Yet the answer is clear enough. The Communist attack on Korea was, 
no doubt, a good stroke for Russia ; that must be admitted. The United 
Nations resisted, and we see the result. The attack failed ; it perhaps 
made bad blood between Russia and her satellite. What if the United 
Nations had not resisted? Korea would, of course, have become 
Communist; but that would be the smallest consideration. It would 
have become clear to all Asia that the U.S.A. was too weak to fight: 
clear, also; that the United Nations, crippled as it already was by the 
veto in the Security Council, was not prepared to fulfil its pledges. 
The United Nations could be defied just as the League of Nations was 
defied. Nations were not prepared to face war for the general interest 
of a law-abiding world. The board was open for the ambitious adven- 
turer. The social order could not defend itself. A policy of mere 
pacifism in Korea, as elsewhere, would have meant an acceptance 
beforehand of defeat. The Truman-Acheson policy, touched with 
disappointment as it is, has clearly been the only path of wisdom. If 
Russia's greatest satellite has really rebelled that is a great step forward. 
We have not yet, however, even obtained the cease-fire, and it is only 
when we have that our great difficulties will begin. 

If peace is made on something like the terms that now seem most 
probable, neither side will feel positively defeated or humiliated ; 
neither will be satisfied. One side will know, and the other can pretend, 
that its enemy has been forced to desist from aggression and sue 
for peace. But no foreseeable peace settlement can be more than 
temporary. 

What real forces have we against us? The ideological differences 
can, I think, be left out of account. Traditions matter, interests and 
old prejudices matter; but an opponent's theoretic opinions do not 
matter much more than the colour of his shirt. If the wearers of red 
or blue shirts have murdered your friends, burnt your house, or turned 
you out of your job, you will hate red or blue shirts respectively. We 
speak of Communism as the enemy. But the most obvious of our real 
enemies is not any political theory but simply Russian ambition, as 
lately it was German ambition. This is nothing new. I saw in a book- 
shop last week a political map of Europe with Russia represented as a · 
gigantic octopus, stretching its separate tentacles over the limbs of 
Turkey, Persia, Greece, Poland and the Baltic States; the date was 
1877. It might have been to-day. It might have been almost any time 
in the nineteenth century. The difference is that in those days Russia, 
while always pressing forward, was always ready to stop when firmly 
opposed. She shrank from provoking the Great Powers of Europe, 
particularly the German and Austrian Empires. Now there are no * 
such empires and, compared with Russia, no Great Powers at all in 
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Europe. People used often to speak contemptuously of the Balance of 
Power as a safeguard of peace; how Europe must long for that safe- 
guard now that it is gone ! 

But the Kremlin has one very strong weapon in its arsenal which 
neither Hitler nor the Czar ever had. It claims to be the friend of all the : 
oppressed and discontented, the supporter of “ every movement, 
whether socialist or not, which tends to upset the social order." It is 
always worth remembering the three conditions which Stalin in his 
Principles of Leninism regards as necessary before he will launch his ^ 
final war. They are the rising of the proletariates of Europe against 
the capitalist oppressor; the rising of the coloured races against the 
dominatian of the whites; and the “inevitable war between the 
British Empire and America." He seems to have friends among us 
who are ready to help him towards the first and third of these amiable 
projects, but it is the second that will cause the chief headaches in the 
Far East. Ever since the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese in 
1905 Asia has been thrilled by the discovery that, after all, the coloured - 
man can beat the white man and be rid of his interference. It is not 
an impossibility. That splendid hope has been confirmed in a hundred 
ways. The British have, as Asia sees it, been driven out of India, Ceylon, 
Burma ; the Dutch out of Indonesia ; the French almost out of Cochin 
China. The white nations are conscious of their weakness, always 
uttering pious sentiments about the “independence” and equality of all 
races and nations. Even those Asiatics who most hate China and 
'Communism cannot help sympathising with China's campaign against 
the white man. 

This state of feeling creates trouble all over the world, notably in the 
Middle East and in parts of Africa, but in the Far East it is the essential 
obstacle to peace. Two main points of policy seem clear. It would be 
mad for the white man to provoke a head-on collision ; on the other 
hand it is no. good pretending that, as things now are, all standards of 
civilisation are equal The European, Christian, liberal, humane 
tradition did, on the whole, deserve its high position in the world ; 
it ‘сап seldom be cast out without grievous consequences to human 
civilisation. The condition of Burma or Indonesia is evidence. Even in 
India, where there had been long preparation and some half-million 
trained administrators were ready to take over, the withdrawal of the 
British produced disorders and massacres almost amounting to civil 
war. For the Western Powers a general readiness to give way as soon 
as pressed would involve a cowardly betrayal of duty and create as 
many difficulties as it solved. Each case depends on detailed knowledge. 
Malaya is different from Cochin China, and Hong Kong different from 
either. If Japan can be made a friend, as she once was, many dangers 
will be checked. Korea must probably be united ; if the people as a 
whole find it:safer to be Communist we have no right to prevent them, , 
and ‘certainly no one has a right to make the people of Formosa 
Communist if they find themselves contented as they are. The old 
treaty giving them to “ China " was, of course, nullified when “ China " 


' inade war upon the United Nations. It is ironic to see how American 


opinion, which used to be uncritically "'.anti-imperialist " and in favour 
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of giving independence to everyone, has lately begun to realise quite 
as strongly as the older Powers her responsibilities for safeguarding the 
peace. And still more ironic, that the United States, which has pursued 
for generations a policy of real benevolence towards China, with no 
wars or “ unequal treaties " and an abundarice of religious, medical 
and educational missions, has now become ' Enemy No. г” to the 
Chinese. She represents the foreigner, the intrusive superior foreigner. 
It is even said by men who know China well that,it was the constant 
help which Chiang Kai-shek received from the U.S.A. that stamped him 
as a friend of the foreigner and ensured his fall.. Russia, on the other 
hand, with all her faults, has, at least for the present, the outstanding 
merit of constantly saying “ No " to the West. 

ў | GILBERT Murray. 
i 
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ARELY six years ago the Allies attempted at Potsdam to 
Воњ Germany, so to speak, from the rest of Europe by 

drawing a kind of sanitary cordon round her. To-day she has been 
cut into two, and the controlling Powers are trying hard to turn their 
balf into the cornerstone of their line of defence. Ever since the 
currency reform of ‘June 1948, Western Germany has taken remarkable 
strides towards economic recovery. The reform no doubt had hardened 
the frontier between East and West, and deepened in Western Germany 
the gulf between haves and have-nots. It produced a new batch of 
profiteers from inflation as well as from stabilisation. On the other hand, 
millions of bond owners and holders of insurance policies have joined 
the host of have-nots. The Allies had imposed the duty of compensating 
the victims of inflation on the future German Government. They should 
have tackled this issue themselves instead of throwing an apple of 
discord into an impoverished nation. Refugees, deportees, victims of 
war damage and of inflation are fighting those who have salvaged 
property. The nation has truly been split in two. It is not surprising 
that so far no satisfactory final solution of this most contentious 
problem has been found. Yet notwithstanding this initial severe social 
friction, economic progress has been great. Production, productivity 
and exports have gone up steadily. The crisis of last autumn, when 
Germany had used up her $320 million credit with E.P.U., and was 
besides rapidly spending a special credit of $120 million, has passed, 
for the time being at least. 

Three major problems have not yet been solved. Coal production 
has steadily risen, but is not adequate. Under the Ruhr Statute 
Germany is bound to furnish—at low prices—very nearly a quarter 
of her annual output to her neighbours. The Schuman pact, replacing 
the Ruhr Authority, will hardly reduce these obligations. Total output 
and output per head could easily be increased by mechanisation and 
additional workers. But equipment must be bought, and miners must 
be housed. Though a great deal of building is going on all over the 
country, it has not yet been possible to provide adequate housing for a 
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large enough number of additional miners. For Germany is devoid of 
physical capital, which can only be created from savings or from 
foreign loans. Private savings are low, partly because incomes are 
small, partly too because, on account of wholesale destruction, the 
backlog demand for consumer goods is almost insatiable. This demand 
for household goods, apparel and all sorts of domestic amenities, 
rather than for luxury articles, causes an intense strain on the home 
market. Though the German people-are inflation-conscious, they would 
save once their more elementary wants were satisfied. There is a good 
deal of saving by industrial self-financing, thanks to large profits 
caused by monopoly conditions, euphemistically described as “‘sellers’ 
markets”; and a great deal of money is reinvested by concerns which 
made it. It should go to the basic industries. They cannot save 
enough for the expansion and modernisation of their plants, though the 
fate of German economy depends on them, because their prices are 
kept low by law. Revenue laws have hitherto permitted large tax-free 
writings-off and over-generous deductions of general expenses. The 
German luxury trade has flourished on these allowances. A somewhat 
belated effort is being made to syphon back this expenditure to the 
Treasury by way of a luxury tax. Part of the savings of consumer 
goods industries are moreover to be mobilised for the benefit of basic 
industries by a loan of DM.x milliard raised by all industries. . None 
of these measures, however, can satisfy Germany's needs; foreign 
participations are essential. But they cannot be had until a satisfactory 
settlement of Germany's former foreign debt has been accomplished ; 
negotiations on that issue are just starting. In these negotiations the 
Germans wil have to remember that their reputation as debtors 
is very bad, while the Allies must understand that the regular payments 
for the armies of occupation, which reach by now over $1.5 milliard, are 
consumed by non-Germans, and are therefore not available for 
capitalisation in Germany; though these taxes may not press more 
heavily on German budgets than does rearmament on those of the 
Allies. 

The greatest problem is unemployment. About eight million more 
Germans are concentrated in Western Germany than before the war, 
whilst the resources of that area have been severely curtailed through , 
the reduction of commercial intercourse with the zone occupied by 
Russia, with the lands annexed by Poland, and with the satellite States 
of Eastern Europe. А heavy percentage of refugees and deportees 
is physically unfit, and so are hundreds of thousands of invalids. A 
large slice of the German budget has to be spent on keeping alive 
unemployables or those only partly employable. The restcould probably 
be employed were means for placing them near jobs available. They 
must be transferred from the border States to the west and the south- 
west, where there is a large potential demand for labour ; but before 
this can be done, housing near their future workshops must be found. 
This implies more building níaterials, more equipment and, again, 
more capital Їп a period of rapidly rising prices it would be criminal 
levity to try to get these additional physical goods by credit expansion. 
The experiment would result in higher wages, higher costs of production, 
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reduced exports, throttled imports, and more and narrower bottlenecks. 


Keynesian prescriptions are to-day as obsolete as the schemes for solving ` 


the present crisis by an immediate return to complete laissez-faire. 
Yet one need not despair of Germany's permanent economic recovery. 
The Germans toil like beavers. They are aware of the immense diffi- 
culties confronting them. The workers, many of them trained Socialists, 
have until lately been extremely moderate. They know—what their 
English confréres are grasping but slowly—that even the most heroic 
austerity cannot repair war losses when not accompanied by harder 
work. They do not care for cheap excursion tickets to Utopia. 

The Allies sought to teach the German people the ways of democracy. 
Each partner attempted to impose on its zone its own favourite brand. 
They overhauled native institutions which did not measure up to their 
home standards. They-seemed to assume that pre-Hitler Germany 
had been quite ignorant of all democratic proceedings. But instead of 
making democracy easy for beginners, the Western Allies insisted on a 
constitution which made both legislation and administration 
extremely cumbersome. The same people who clamour for a Federal 
European Government, overriding time-honoured national sovereign- 
ties, have cut up Western Germany into eleven Lander, some of them 
with purely arbitrary frontiers, each of which can check the federal 
authority. Each has a parliament and a Government of its own; 
with Berlin there are twelve of them. They all enjoy greater latitudes 
than the 48 States of the American Union. Hardly any important 
Bill passed by the Bundestag (the lower house) can become law without 
the consent of the Bundesrat (the Federal Council), composed of 
members of the Lander governments. The Cabinets of the eleven Lander 
have not only to run Lander affairs, they have to overhaul, so to speak, 
Federal legislation. There is frequently a tug-of-war between central 
and Lander authorities, especially in the field of finance. The Allies 
having deliberately blunted the tools for remaking Germany, in order to 
prevent " excessive power ” of a central government, now complain 
about their having no sharp edges. A people which has never been rich 
in political talents has to provide Cabinet Ministers for one federal 
and twelve Linder governments. The Federal German Government 
moreover governs Germany but partially. Quite a number of services 
are retained by the High Commission, and whenever the security of the 
‘Occupying Powers is affected, one or another of the High Commissioners 
can step in. Each High Commissioner has a kind of Cabinet of his own, 
through which most German legislation has to be cleared. In each 
Land, а Land Commissioner with a pocket cabinet watches over 
legislation and administration of the German Land Government. 
He is supported, or sometimes hindered, by observers from the two 
other zones. Below the Land Commissioner there is an Allied resident 
in every local government unit, whose job is to observe and, when 
necessary, contact the leading German local officials. Western Germany 
has in fact a dual government and a duplicate administration. Leaving 
out of account the armies of occupation, the Ruhr Authority and the 
Security Board, she is run by twelve German governments and twelve 
Allied agencies, This certainly does not make for rapid legislation and 
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cheap and effective administration. It is a dyarchy, not a genuine 
democracy. 

The basic unreality of German democracy is reflected in the people's 
attitude to it. They take their political duties very seriously, as 
demonstrated by the low proportion of non-voters. But they show no 
deep-seated passionate interest in the issues. They vote for those parties 
who promise to care for their economic interests, or to which they are 
affiliated by religious or regionalties. Not a single newspaper regularly 
reports parliamentary debates in detail. In many dailies sporting events 
figure more prominently than the most important political matters. 
The young especially are not drawn to the political stage. They either 
, have to make a living, or, if they manage to go to the university, 
prepare for making one. They are by no means indifferent, but no great 
leader with what might be called political sex-appeal has yet roused 
them. The two main figures, the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, and the 
leader of the Social Democrats, Dr. Schumacher, could play a prominent 
part in any popular assembly. Dr. Adenauer, an extremely efficient self- 
contained personality, stands aloof from cabinet, party and parliament ; 
he relies on subordinates, not on colleagues. Dr. Schumacher, a man of 
penetrating political vision, doctrinal rigidity and personal integrity, 
is by temperament and circumstances cut out for the role of making 
ruthless opposition. The clash between these two men colours the other- 
wise drab meetings of the Bundestag. But neither of them has been able 
as yet to fire the nation's imagination. Three major parties, the Christian 
Socialists, the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats, form the core 
of the several coalition governments in the Bundesrepublik and in the . 
Lánder; of late the Union of Refugees has developed sufficient 
strength to be admitted to power in some Lander government 
(Schleswig-Holstein). Of these three parties only the Socialists are a 
clearly defined group, though many of their adherents are but advanced 
Liberals. The Free Democrats have a thoroughly Liberal wing— 
President Heuss is its representative—and a '' business comes first "' 
wing, with a somewhaz nationalist tinge. The Christian Democratic 
Union, the Chancellor's party, is anti-Socialist, but not anti-social: 
Its Catholic members seek a kind of social stability on the medieval 
assumption that ' where there is religion there is stability " ; its 
Protestant wing, by now somewhat disgruntled, might describe itself as ' 
progressive, democratic conservative. 

No German party is likely to get a working majority in the next few 
years, and coalitions in the Federal and in the Lander governments are 
inevitable. This does not fit Anglo-Saxon concepts of a democracy based 
on the two-party system. But a two-party system in Germany would 
mean a “ party of have-nots’” and “a party of haves.” Since Labour 
has come into power in Great Britain, the blessings of a two-party system 
are not as evident as they formerly were. The sudden rise of a neo- 
Nazi party at elections in Lower Saxony has shocked Allied public 
opinion. The latter's angry surprise merely shows its utter lack of 
political realism. Only an American ‘‘schoolmarm”’ of the '' do-gooder " 
type could expect hundreds of thousands of fully impregnated Nazis 
to emerge as Simon-pure democrats from investigation camps and 
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prisons, after they have been deprived of property and political rights. 
Nor could one assume that officers whose pensions until lately were 
‘withheld from them, or from the widows of their comrades, at the behest 
of the Allies, would greet the Federal Republic as the fulfilment of their 
political dreams. People who admire the crude nationalism ої recently 
freed Asian people are astonished that Germans whose country is held 
by armies of occupation, whose nation is split in two, and millions of 
whom have been driven from their homes, have not yet disowned 
Nationalism. Curiously enough, the neo-Nazi votes in Lower Saxony 
were not given by refugees, but were cast by local farmers who have not 
yet unlearnt what the Nazis had taught them, and whom the quartering 
of refugees had greatly irritated. Any realistic evaluation of the German 
problem must take it for granted that nearly all thoroughly impregnated 
Nazis are incurable, and that the Third Reich will always be to thèm the 
golden age. They could only have been disposed of as a potential danger 
by being killed or being permanently exiled. The bulk of the German 
people do not yearn for a Hitlerian resurrection. They want to forget 
the interregnum and the war, and they want others to forget it too ; 
they prefer this to being forgiven, for they find it hard to acknowledge 
the horrors which have been perpetrated by members of their own race. , 
They certainly are no longer militarists. They do not oppose re- 
militarisation as vehemently as they did last year; they realise that 
they may have to undergo it. But no one looks forward to it with joy, 
except of course neo-Nazis and some professional soldiers. The young 
especially dislike it thoroughly, and it should not be too difficult to 
keep the rising generation immune from a new Nazism. In Germany 
the nation's political ideals have always been formed in the universities. 
During the Weimar Republic and during the interregnum many 
university teachers did not acquit themselves well and were rightly 
weeded out. But there is no sense in trying to remodel the university 
system on Anglo-American lines. The German type of university pre- 
vails in Switzerlarid, and though some of its weaknesses are by no means 
absent there, there is no desire in this hardiest of all democracies to 
scrap it. Heavy losses in the war and the extermination of independent 
scholars by Hitler make proper appointments difficult. Yet youth must 
be helped to get out of the intellectual vacuum in which it vegetates 
at present. It must regain contact with what was good in the German 
way oflife. But it is more than doubtful whether university reform in 
Germany is well served by the United States dumping exiled former 
fellow-travellers or obsolete Marxists on German faculties in order to 
show them the way to salvation. 

The main danger in Germany is the growing rift between the Social 
Democrats and the Chancellor's party. Їп some Lánder governments, 
in Bavaria for example, these parties form a coalition government. 
In the Federal Parliament the Socialists represent the main opposition. 
Their opposition is getting more and more bitter. This is partly due to 
the personalities of the two rival leaders, but behind their personal 
antagonism there lies а profound issue. The Chancellor is a Western 
German, a representative of what might be called Latinised Germany, 
the Germany which the Romans occupied and colonised. Dr. Schu- 
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macher is an Easterner, a son of a Germany which conquered and 
colonised Slav populations; he is a kind of refugee. The Chancellor, 
being a practical administrator, is prepared to merge Western Germany 
in а continental union with France, the Benelux countries and Italy. 
` Being free from romantic vapourings he sees in this union not a re- 
surrected Carolingian Empire but an anti-Bolshevist bloc, buttressed 
by the Roman Church, to which most of its political members adbere. 
The strength of this bloc may in the end save Eastern Germany, if not 
it will save German civilisation in the West. Dr. Schumacher sees in 
Western Union as represented by the Schuman pact a betrayal of the 
German East. He is convinced that once a continental union has been 
formed, France will do her best to prevent the incorporation of Eastern 
Germany, since it wouid make Germany the predominant partner in 
it. His violent opposition to the Schuman pact is due not only to those 
economic items which aim at depriving Germany of her natural geo- 
graphical advantages fcr the benefit of France but to the fear that any 
sort of Western Union must make the reunion of the two Germanys 
more difficult. These radical views are not shared by many members of 
his party or by the trade unions, but he usually prevails in the party's 
.councils. His attitude appeals moreover to millions of refugees and 
many Nationalist-minded non-Socialists. The Refugee party (B.H.E., 
Bund der Heimat Vertriebenen und Entrechteten), which came into 
being because the other parties did not seem to care sufficiently for the 
fate of expulsees and deportees, has by now quite an important follow- 
ing, especially in the border countries. Dr. Schumacher is attempting 
to win it to his side. The Social Democrat party started as the party of 
have-nots; here is a new group of have-nots. Though they hope to join 
the haves as soon as they can return to their lost lands they have for the 
time being strong affin-ties with non-property-minded Socialists. Thus 
the Socialists who have been the standard-bearers of Internationalism 
may be on the road to becoming the leading Nationalist party. This 
turning about will probably help them at the next elections, though they 
will hardly get a majority, not even by closer union with the B.H.E. 
But they may well become the strongest political party and provide the 
Chancellor. Though there are many moderate men in their ranks they 
will hardly be able to stop the prevailing trend. The fact that the 
Socialists may go into opposition at any price and that they may: be 
transformed into Nationalists—almost against their will—is the great 
threat to present-day Germany. The Communists count for little as а 
political] party ; Dr. Schumacher has thoroughly defeated them. They 
are shifting their activities underground, where they will be joined by 
ex-Nazis. Russian Communism does not appeal to a generation many 
members of which have been inside Soviet prison camps. But if 
economic recovery fails, a kind of National Communism might arise 
and become a serious challenge to the Socialists. Tt is all to the good that 
some of their leaders are enthusiastic supporters of European Union. 
The fate of European Union, however, will not be décided in the 
friendly atmosphere of Strasbourg, but at the hustings in bitterly fought 
national elections, 
M. J. Bonn. 


BELGIUM UNDER BAUDOUIN THE 
" FIRST | 


OME surprise is expressed in this country at the way the Belgian 
ы have rallied round their new King after a prolonged crisis 

which threatened to divide the country and to endanger the 
monarchy. The Belgians themselves are not surprised. They know how 
deep are the roots of the monarchist tradition in the Low Countries, 
a tradition which dates from the fifteenth century, when the Belgian 
provinces were not yet.subjected to foreign rule and lived under their 
own native princes. They also realise that the recent crisis is not the 
first in which a “royal question” has been the subject of bitter 
quarrels, Those who have lived long enough remember the demon- 
strations which took place at the burial of Leopold II, whose unpopu- 
larity towards the end of his life was no doubt a more severe danger to 
the monarchy than anything which has happened since. 

It may be interesting to recall, at this juncture, the manifesto 
published in December 1909, on the eve of King Albert’s accession, 
by the council of the Socialist Party : “ Albert I will govern like his 
uncle, with the support of the banks, the big industries and commercial 
houses. ... Не will necessarily be the tool of those who enrich them- 
selves through the work of the labourers by oppressing them. Between . 

` Socialism and monarchy there is no possible reconciliation. . . . Vive la 
République Sociale!" Nevertheless, twenty-three years later, after the 
King's death, the Belgian Socialists extolled his virtues and hailed him 
as the defender of the Constitution and of the principles of liberty and 
democracy : “ King Albert,” wrote M. Vandervelde, in Le Peuple, “was 
the ideal incarnation of the ‘ Republican Monarchy ' which the authors 
of our Constitution had wished to create in 1831." The same contrast 
appears between the bitter attacks directed against Leopold III, in 
I940 and since 1945, and the homage paid to the monarchy on the 
occasion of his voluntary abdication. “ Without giving up the 
republican tradition," declared M. Buset, leader of the Socialist Party, 
“ we recognise that the monarchical institutions and the dynasty fulfil 
the wishes of the majority of the Belgian people." No doubt these 
changes are due, in the first instance, to King Albert's wise policy and, 
in the second, to a belated realisation on the part of certain leaders 
that they had been carried too far by political passions ; but they are 
the surest evidence that a republican régime in Belgium could only be 
brought about by a violent revolution which would split the country 
and put an end to her independence. This is not to say that republican- 
ism will not spread again under the artificial stimulus of an open or 
disguised Communism. Much depends on the future course of events. 
But as long as'Western Europe remains free, the Belgians will support 
the monarchy, either because, as Social Christians, they are funda- 
mentally loyal to it, or because, as do the Socialists, they are convinced 
that it is the only form of government which can keep the country 
together. : 

For most Belgians, constitutional monarchy is not only a bond 
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of union, it is also the best guarantee against dictatorship—whether 
Fascist or Communist. The French experience, in the last century, and 
the German experience, in this one, have shown that the head of a 
tepublican State may easily become an absolute ruler. Between the 
King and a possible coup d'état stands the constitutional oath given 
on his accession by the Sovereign, a solemn promise which he has been 
trained by tradition and by education to fulfil in the letter and in the 
spirit. A president or a zhancellor may seize the reins of power without 
dishonour; a king cannot. 

Like other nations which gather under the same state people of 
different culture and origin, Belgium suffers from internal divisions 
which, from time to time, seem to threaten her unity. Are, these 
divisions, which ѕеетес so acute during the last five years, likely to 
increase, or will they be reduced by common economic interest and by 
a common desire to preserve national unity and independence ? 

One should not speak hastily of a “ racial cleavage," first because 
the concept of race does not rest on sure foundations, and secondly 
because in Belgium the differences are far more cultural and religious 
than racial or even linguistic. The total population in 1947 was 
about eight and а half million; it was lower in 1930 when the last 
linguistic census was teken. According to this census, there were at 
the time about three million speaking French only, three and a half 
million speaking Flemish only, and over a million speaking both 
languages. The next census will no doubt show an increase on the 
Flemish side, because the birth rate in the Flemish provinces is greater 
than in the Walloon provinces. The danger lies in this even distribu- 
tion. А minority is always an embarrassment ; a very large minority 
may become a paralysing impediment, more particularly when the 
linguistic division coincides with a religious division and, to a smaller 
extent, with an occupational division ; the industrialists working in the 
South, while the agriculturists prevail in the North (except in the large 
towns), the former being mainly Socialists (opposing the Church) 
and the latter Catholic (supporting it). There is no doubt that, during 
the last years, when the royal question was the main subject of 
controversy, the differences were increased and embittered because, 
on the whole, the majcrity of the Flemings ranged themselves on the 
side of King Leopold, while the Walloons, influenced by their republican 
principles inherited from the French, opposed his return to power. 

All this may be said in favour of a pessimistic view. But 
the other side of the problem should not be ignored. First of all, the 
compromise which has been reached seems to be a working compromise. 
A genuine truce has been observed by the non-Communist Press 
which, in Belgium, may be considered as the “ organ of public opinion.” 
The attitude of the widely circulated Le Soir is significant. This paper, 
which used to be neutral in politics before the war, became strongly 
anti-monarchist after the liberation. It has now become the supporter 
of the new régime and has reopened its columns to writers of the three 
main parties. The Prirce Royal has had the best Press which any heir 
to the throne ever had in the country. In some instances this wave of 
loyalism has provoked г change of attitude even among some adversaries 
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of King Leopold, as if they wished to make up to the son for the harm 
they had done to the father. Я 

Barring accidents, therefore, Belgium will not suffer again from th 
deep divisions between Walloons and Flemings which threatened her 
unity. Tension will remain, as there must always be some tension 
in a country where regional divisions are too few and too large to allow 
the creation of a confederation. The legitimate grievances of which the 
Flemings complained before the first world war have been corrected : 
by a series of comprehensive reforms affecting administration, educa- 
tion and the judicial system. To-day the situation has been reversed, 
and the Walloons 'complain that they are placed at a disadvantage 
owing to the rapid increase of the Flemish population. 

This was made clear when Parliament debated the Bill for the pro- 
longation of military service from twelve to twenty-four months, 
adopted on March 6th of this year. The necessity for such a measure 
had been urged on the Government during General Eisenhower's 
visit to Brussels last January, a few days after the Prince Royal had 
signed a decree placing certain Belgian forces under the Western 
Command, according to the recommendations of the Defence Committee 
of the Atlantic Powers. The Minister of War declared that to realise 
this programme the country must have 80,000 trained men in the land 
forces, 4,200 in the Air Force, and 1,200 recruits for the naval forces. 
Added to 8,000 Reserve of Officers and N.C.O.s, this would give a total .. 
of about 150,000. The Minister explained that the 65,522 men provided 
by the 1950 age group had been reduced to 47,862, owing to exemptions. 
The exemptions granted to large families were criticised by the Oppo- 
sition because the Flemings would benefit from them in a greater 
proportion than the Walloons, most of the large families being found in 
the North. The Government was unwilling to alter the Bill, because the 
contribution of the Flemings to the armed forces is already much larger 
than that of the Walloons (34,193 against 22,071). It should be added 
that, during the debate, the Socialists declared that they were not 
opposed to rearmament as such, but to the methods used by the 
Government to achieve it. Everyone agrees that Belgium should take 
her share in the defence of the West. 

On several occasions, King Albert said that “ the Belgians should 
not think so much of those things which separate them as of those 
things which unite them.” There is the constitution and the monarchy, · 
there is the question of defence and, security, and there is also the. 
necessity of insuring social order through a wise management of 
national resources. The rapid restoration of Belgian material losses 
has often been praised in this country. There was and there still is a 
certain element of luck in the recovery : Belgian assets were removed 
abroad just in time before the invasion; the Congo provided all 
Government expenses during the war; Belgium became an Allied 
base during the months after liberation and accumulated at the 
time large dollar credits. More recently, the Korean war has favoured 
Belgian trade, especially with regard to exports to America. But it 
should be added that these advantages would have been of no avail 
if several Governments Һай not pursued a ' sound money ” policy and 
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wisely combined necessary controls with a minimum of restrictions. 
Prices remain high. The retail price index, based on a тоо for /1936-38, 
stood at 375 in 1946, and has risen since to 398. There are grounds for 
believing that this sitration will improve, ог at least be stabilised, 
as it has been several times during the Jast years through Government 
action. The high prices cause hardships among the middle classes, 
but the workers are protected by measures taken as early as 1945, 
providing a rise in allowances proportionate to the increase in the cost 
of living. Unemployment has been greatly reduced recently—a drop . 
from 300,000 in 1950 to 140,000 in March last. 

The Belgians may be confident as regards the immediate future, 
Their constitutional problem has been solved for them. Their trade 
and industry are flourishing and their political differences are not likely 
to cause much trouble for a time. People are growing more hopeful 
about the foreign situation. The plan for common defence of which they 
were somewhai suspicious seems likely to mature, and there is a growing 
sense of security, contrasting favourably with the alarmist attitude 
which prevailed only a few months ago. The same courage and 
willingness to work exists, no doubt, in other countries, but other 
Western countries, with the exception of France, have not gone through 
two ruthless enemy occupations within the space of one generation. 
It is against a background of humiliation, hatred, suspicion, prison 
. camps and deportations that this moral effort should be appre- 
ciated. The wonder is not that the people should have survived the 
ordeal, for the will to live is instinctive ; the wonder is that they should 
not have been dragged irremediably into rancour and cynicism, and 
that they should have preserved enough of their former greatness to 
allow them to make the best of the strange and disturbing world in which 
they are placed, and to shoulder bravely their new responsibilities. 

: ÉMILE CAMMAERTS. 


MARSHAL PÉTAIN 


OR four years Marshal Pétain was Head of the French State 
Е he founded, yet to this day the ultimate purpose of his rule 
is not certainly known. There is doubt about his real attitude 
` towards Germany and her adversaries. There is doubt about his 
conception of the future of France. That is the enigma which he has 
left history to solve. The mystery is all the deeper from the remarkable 
circumstance that his significant public activity was entirely confined 
to the last half of his long life. In 1914 Philippe Pétain was a modest 
colonel of 58, ripe for retirement. His past as an officer and a teacher 
of officers was respectable, but outside the army he was unknown. 
Nothing foreshadowed military distinction. Nothing implied political 
ambition. Up to this point there was no reliable manifestation of the 
kind of man he was. His effective career was an old man's career. 
Between this' early and long effacement and the later obscurities of 
his rule of France the one clear and lasting vision of him is as the defen- 
der of Verdun. His judicious and skilful handling of the mutinous 
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movement of 1917 confirmed his reputation among the mass of French 
soldiers as a fair-minded leader careful of his men. Between the two 
wars he was a high military official, but he also made brief excursions 
into politics, always with apparent reluctance. In the difficult days of 
1940 M. Reynaud called him into the Cabinet to strengthen the prestige 
of his Government. When the military leaders insisted on an armistice 
it fell to Marshal Pétain to become head of the Government and 
negotiate it. Here his position was clear. He took upon himself to 
withdraw France from the side of her allies in the midst of war. He 
rejected a purely military armistice such as had been concluded in 
Holland and Norway. Of the reproaches directed against Vichy this 
is the heaviest. In considering his action it is impossible not to take 
into account the temperament which had already inclined him to 
pessimism at more than one crisis in his career. 

It was by rapid political transactions that the Marshal was given the 
leadership of the nation. In July r940 the National Assembly at 
Vichy authorised him to promulgate a new Constitution. He at once 
proclaimed himself Head of the French State. But the national 
disaster which provoked these transactions far transcended them. The 
people were bewildered and dismayed by the sudden blow. For the 
great majority it was not a question of carrying out а “ national 
revolution " and founding a new State. Their need was to find a refuge 
from the worst misfortune, an assurance that France would continue. 
If they took the Marshal for the time being as guide and guardian it was 
not as the creator of а new State, still undefined. The Pétain they 
accepted was the one they knew best, the legendary defender of 
Verdun. 

Marshal Pétain responded to this implicit popular desire. The 
authority he demanded for himself was above all moral authority. He 
put his claim at the very highest. He called on the nation for an act of 
faith, of faith in himself and in the destiny of France. He assumed 
unlimited authority. He accepted total responsibility. There is no 
need to question his sincerity in this offer of his person asa symbol and 
guarantee of French union. But the acceptance of complete responsi- 
bility, in theory so simplifying, in fact threw a haze over his policy and 
intentions which has never been dissipated. It meant that he covered 
acts of Ministers which he may have disapproved. Laval's dealings 
with Hitler, the deportation of workmen to Germany, the repressive 
action of Darnand's militia, the discrimination against the Jews, the 
despatch of a French contingent to the Russian frontier to fight beside 
the Germans, were accomplished in the name of the Vichy régime. 
Such actions were far from promoting union, the declared object of the 
Marshal. It may even be, as some suggest, that the more disturbing 
measures gave Communism the impetus which revealed itself at the - 
liberation. Of which was the Marshal the author? In which did he 
merely acquiesce ? There is no knowing. But he was responsible. He 
met Hitler at Montoire in 1940 and accepted the principle of col- 
. laboration, presumably within limits. On the other hand he did not 
follow up the armistice with a peace treaty. He avoided direct conflict 
with former allies. He kept up relations with the United States. 
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In this maze of complexities, which the immense reserve of the 
Marshal never elucidated, it is hard to find a clue to his real mind. A 
convenient explanation has been advanced that he was engaged in a 
. vast double-dealing, letting the Germans believe that he was neutral, 
while he was in fact ho.ding himself ready to turn against them when 
opportunity should come. Against this is to be set his attitude in 
November 1942, when the Allies landed in North Africa and the 
Germans proceeded to occupy the whole of France. Darlan at Algiers 
claimed that the arrangements which he made with the Allies were 
approved by the Marshal. But the Head of the State remained 
obstinately at Vichy pursuing to the end his policy of “ continuity." 
Many Frenchmen sum up the whole meaning of Vichy by saying that 
Marshal Pétain was right in 1940 and wrong in 1942. A much larger 
number would now say that he was mistaken from the beginning, that 
he miscalculated the forces in play not only in the world at large but in 
France itself. He underestimated the natural and healthy reaction of 
Resistance. Resistance was a minority, but a very active minority, 
constantly growing in strength as the war went on, and especially 
when the tide began tc turn against Germany. 

Whether the Marsha! played a double game or not he certainly played 
a waiting game. He waited on the chances of the war. What did he 
expect? He may not have shared the view apparently held in 1940 by 
some of his entourage that Germany had already won the war, but some 
of his earliest declarations after the armistice suggest this possibility. 
Their tone was almost evangelical. There was a call for moral regenera- 
tion. His homilies said that the French had been given to over- 
indulgence in pleasure. These exhortations, probably quite sincere, 
were doubtless intended to strengthen the foundations of a new 
domestic régime ; but they were uttered in 1940, in the middle of а 
war, and they seemed to put war into the background. 

Marshal Pétain's most clearly declared aim was to preserve French 
unity under his leadership. It is not inconsistent with the evidence, 
though speculative, to suppose that he also meant to keep France intact 
and aloof, so that there would continue to be a France whoever won the 
war. On this view clandestine resistance against Germany would 
therefore be at once a disorder, a heresy and inopportune. It is unlikely 
that the Marshal thought of accepting permanently for France a 
subordinate place in the new order of a Hitlerian Europe. More prob- 
ably, his conception cf a France aloof from the struggle would be in 
harmony with fhe proud and defensive nationalism which is the 
French equivalent of insularity. His training and experience gave no 
promise of breadth*of political thought on international affairs. He 
was not a soldier-statesman like Galliéni or Lyautey. His military 
career had been pursued in the metropolitan army. His first profes- 
sional contact with tae Empire occurred when, at the age of 69, he 
commanded the army which subdued Abd-el-Krim. Whatever his 
political ideas he thought most of his personal role as guardian. It was 
part of his system that he must remain in the country. He continued , 
to sit stubbornly at Vichy even after his system had begun to crumble 
about him. He was taken by the Germans to Sigmaringen under 
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constraint and after protest. There he learned that he was to be tried 
in Paris in his absence. He obtained.the authorisation of Hitler to go 
to, Switzerland, and at once presented: himself at the French frontier to 
answer.for himself. : 

During his guardianship the Marshal busied himself in setting up his 
ephemeral Constitution. The National Council was decreed, a youth 
movement organised. Trade unions were suppressed. But in retrospect’ 
the whole conception of Vichy wears the look of a dream. In 1940 it 
was really;a momentary refuge from the storm. A permanent structure 
of any kind was beyond the capacity of the most enlightened statesman. 
Least of all was it possible to found an authoritarian State. What 
reality could there be in the complete authority, the total responsi- 
bility of a Head of the State always subject to the intervention: of the 
' conqueror? A tethered totalitarian is a contradiction in terms. The 
‘Marshal was not a puppet, but he, was never.a free agent. The Germans 
tolerated him for their own advantage. The Laval and other factions 
exploited the régime. To build his edifice he needed. peace. From the 
beginning he was caught in the tremendous stresses;of, war. Vichy was 
continually buffeted by Resistance at home, Resistance organised from 
London,'in the Empire. Above all it was the destined battleground of 
the great belligerents. In 1944 the Marshal contemplated calling the 
National Assembly to nominate his successor. Before that could be 
done Vichy was swept away.by the torment which had brought it 
into being. 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 

Pressagny l'Orgueilleux, Vernon. 


FEDERATION IN THE WEST INDIES? 


ЕТЕК a century and a half of several short-lived-attempts at 
Д заав, the British West Indian islands аге closer now than 
ever before to being federated. At present this small group of 
islands stringing out in the Caribbean, with their population predomi- 
nantly negroes, are Crown Colonies—six in number—under the juris- 
diction of the London Colonial Office. With federation would come the 
birth of an independent State of nearly 3 million people, which would 
include Jamaica, British Honduras, the Windward Islands, Trinidad, 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands. ' Discovered in 1492 by Christopher 
Columbus, these islands, combined together, have through the years, 
become one big melting pot of many nationalities of the world. This 
admixture of races had its beginning as far back as the early part of the 
‘eighteenth century when European settlers, attracted by the favourable 
climate and the bright prospects of the sugar-cane industry, imported 
Chinese, Africans, East Indians, and some. white slaves to work on 
sugar-cane plantations. Many of these races have so intermarried 
that a large proportion of the population of these islands have more than 
one national origin. Despite this polyglot race picture, however, there 
has never been a race riot or Ku Klux Klan. 
The islanders have been grappling with federation since as long ago as 
1799. Jamaica was federated to British Honduras ; Grenada, Trinidad 
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and' Tobago were once federated; and, until recently, Dominica 
was for many years federated to the Leeward Islands. Then there is 
Barbados, which was once the capital island of the Leeward Islands 
federation. But it was not until 1948 that a concentrated drive was 
started, and since that date the committee which was then appointed 
has met three times to frame proposals recommending to the British 

' West Indian Legislatures a Federal constitution which would bring 
Dominion status to the people of these islands. In March 1950 the 
first stage of the fight for federation was won when the “ Standing Closer 
Association " committee, comprising representatives from each of the 
Caribbean territories, issued a blueprint embodying their recommenda- 
tions for formation of а British Caribbean confederation ; but it is still 
waiting for a final vote. Regarded as the most important document 
ever to be presented to the peoples of the British West Indies, its prac- 
ticability has to be first debated by the colonies concerned. The status 
of the Federal constitution proposed would be just a little below a 
mature Dominion like Canada or Australia. In course of time, however, 
the federation would have the choice of either full Dominion status 
within the British Commonwealth or of becoming a free, independent 
State outside the British Empire, according to its merits. 

One of the biggest arguments in favour of Caribbean federation is 
the great defence role the area would play in military strategy. The 
West Indies guard the approaches to the Panama Canal, Central 
America and the southern and northern lanes to North and South 
America. Their strategic importance is further borne out in the fact 
that they are earmarked for inclusion in the Anglo-American plan of 
defence for the area, in collaboration with American, French and Dutch 
West Indies territories, in the event of another war. During World 
War II the United States assumed so dominant a position in the naval 
and air defences of the region that the British colonies became distin- 
guished as part of the American defence pattern. The United States 
bases in the Caribbean, acquired in March 1941 from Great Britain 
in trade for fifty destroyers, had a great strategic significance in the 
early days of the war when German submarines infested the Caribbean 
and almost defeated the United Nations by destroying a great deal 
of Allied shipping. Thousands of United States troops were stationed 
in the territories, and air and naval units were on guard around the 
South American mainland and other strategic points. It was in Jamaica 
that American pilots were trained to fly the B-29s over Japan. While 
to-day much of what the army built has been utilised for civilian use, 
a firm defence structure has been established in case of future 
aggression. 

Federation would bring the islands many advantages. There would 
be cheaper transport between all the territories, federal grants for 
education and health, besides the immense benefit to be expected from 
international free trade. . What is more important, the islanders would 
be free from Colonial Office dictation and control. This would mean full 
self-government except in defence. British West Indies’ economy 
is principally agricultural. From the days of Spanish colonisation, 
during the sixteenth century, sugar has been the British West Indies' 
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principal industry, and although supplanted by bananas for a brief 
period, it has regained top position as the territories' principal wealth. 
Sugar and its by-products account for 50 per cent., by value, of the 
commodity exports of the islands; and virtually one-third of the 
three million islanders subsist on direct earnings from it. However, in 
recent years there has been increased development in farming, and 
bananas, coconuts, citrus and sisal all play an important part in the 
economy of these islands. 

The territories contain mineral deposits to an appreciable extent, 
but no attempt has yet been'made to develop them on a large scale. 
The two big exceptions in the region are the asphalt and oil industries 
of Trinidad. And it is interesting to note that this small island during 
World War II supplied the United Nations with 130 million barrels of 
ой. Truly, bauxite and gypsum are known industries, but it is only 
relatively recently that their commercial importance has been realised. 
Even so, these are considered by Europe as distinctive assets. The 
importance of British West Indies sugar becomes apparent when it is 
considered that the islands produce enough sugar to account for more 
than 41 per cent. of the entire needs of the United Kingdom and Canada 
ina year. West Indians are quick to point out that they produce the 
best rum in the world. They will also tell you that because they sell 
the best climate and scenery that any tropical region can boast of, 
the tourist industry has become one of their chief bread-winners. 

The most important point in the federation argument is co-ordination 
and development of the economic resources of the area. With their 
limited economies, based largely on a single-crop system, these islands 
at present are unable to adequately support themselves. As a matter 
of fact, the British people have long found the colonies heavy economic 
liabilities. The framers of the federation proposal feel that a joint action 
by the various units.would accelerate the pace of economic, improve- 
ment within the region. They are sanguine that the new Federal 
State by pooling its resources could, in course of time, become a pros- 
perous self-supporting nation capable of playing a world role. 

These are only a few of the points, but they are perhaps the most 
important. They are conceded by the majority of the people in the 
colonies. At the same time, there are those who radically disagree with 
the proposed plan of federation, though these are only a small minority. 
This latter group may well point to the fact that there are reasons why 
the desirability of federation may be doubted. For example, on a map 
the islands are apparently within sight of one another, but they are, 
in fact, widely scattered—some at a distance of over a thousand miles. 
Furthermore, restrictions and regulations relative to immigration 
laws, passport requirements and tariff walls—as elaborate as those 
which separate the great European nations—have long constituted 
barriers to co-operation. There is not even a common currency. One 
travelling from one to another of the British territories would find it 
impossible to spend Jamaican pounds anywhere except in Jamaica. 

‚ Added to all these there are some islanders who are fearful that their 
special interests, not being identical, may be in conflict. In the past 
the Indian population in British Guiana has been hostile to federation. 
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They have always felt that their influence might be impaired by 
large-scale immigration of other racial groups from the rest of thé 
islands. 'Even the constitutional practice, which varies in the different 
colonies, is sufficiently pronounced to make federation difficult. It 
was not so in Canada or Australia. Their constituent Provinces or 
States were fully deve'oped, and thus they entered upon a confederation 
with equality of status. Yet here:is the undeniable fact that in the 
majority of the colonies there is a growing feeling for federation which 
is steadily mounting. And behind it all is a burning desire for inte- 
` gration of common interests. Jamaicans argue that with their. little 
island bursting its.seams with an unemployed population of 300 to the 
square mile, pressure on the existing means of livelihood would be 
relieved by emigraticn to other colonies in the area. But advocates 
of a Federal State cantend that emigration could be carried out only 
by vigorous development of the latest resources of these colonies based 
on regional action at the Federal level. This goal is relatively modest, 
and it is not inconce:vable that it will be attained in the near future. 
Despite the politicc-economic and cultural abnormalities peculiar 
to the British West Indies, it is hoped that collective action will enhance 
their status and extend their influence within. the British Empire to a. 
degree which they could not hope to achieve as isolated units. How this 
will be achieved only time can tell.. 
Jamaica. M. O. GoBAN. 


FOUR FRENCH SALONS 


IV: Mme ро DEFFAND Амр. HORACE WALPOLE 


HE quarrel between Mme du Deffand and Julie de Lespinasse 
| left a deep furrow in the lives of both women. The younger set 
forth to win literary renown by her love affairs and to die of a 
broken heart at the age of forty-two. The elder filled the vacuum 
created by the departure of d’Alembert and other habitués in a manner 
which neither she nor they could predict. Within a year she found a 
‘deeper happiness than she had ever known in a quasi-maternal friend- 
ship with a middle-aged Englishman whose face she never saw. The 
embittered ald lady, now nearing seventy, entered on her Indian 
Summer, the romartic story of which is enshrined in a correspondence 
even more celebrated than that between Julie and Guibert. In both 
cases the association meant infinitely more to the woman than to the 
man, and the inequality of response constitutes the pathos of the 
partnership. 

Horace Walpole was born ‘with intellectual: powers and social gifts 
which would have brought him to the front even if he had not been the 
son of an all-powerful Prime Minister. Possessing a talent for friendship, 
delighting in art and literature, well furnished with the means to travel 
arid entertain, to build and to collect, he.played a prominent part in the 
life.of:his country for half a century, leaving behind him а pile of 
‘correspondence which ranks him with Cicero and Erasmus, Mme de 
Sévigné and Voltaire, among the consummate letter-writers of all time. 
In the course of tke: Grand Tour—almost de rigueur for wealthy young 
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aristocrats—he visited Paris in 1737 at the age of twenty on his way to 
Italy. For the next two decades he sat in Parliament, taking little part 
in debate, but through his family connections always close to the heart 
of affairs. Macaulay's portrait of an elegant trifler, judging everything 
that was great to be little and everything little to be great, does him 
less than justice. r 

Furnished with introductions to Mme Geoffrin from Lady Hervey 
and to Mme du Deffand from George Selwyn, Walpole found all doors 
open when at the age of forty-eight he revisited Paris in September 
1765. Though his French was imperfect, his personal distinction, range 
of information, vivacity and wit made him a welcome guest. He was 
run after, he reported, as if he were an African prince or a tame canary. 
Though Mme Geoffrin won his respect by her solid good sense, he found 
her Philosophes rather a trial and preferred the more aristocratic salon 
of which he quickly became the brightest luminary. Soon he was 
writing of “ that delightful, old, blind Mme du Deffand." He was as 
anxious to learn about past times as she was longing to talk. “ I was in 
your debt," he wrote to George Selwyn, “ for making over Mme du 
Deffand to me, who is delicious—that is as often as I'can get her fifty 
years back. But she is as eager about what happens every day as І am 
about the last century. I sup there twice a week and bear all her com- 
pany for the sake of the Regent." 

‘The first full-length portrait was painted in a letter to the poet Gray. 
“ Mme du Deffand was for a short period mistress of the Regent. She 
is very old and stone blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, judgment, 
memory, passion and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, suppers 
and Versailles, gives suppers twice a week, has everything new read to 
her, makes new songs and epigrams admirably, and remembers every 
one that has been made these four-score years. She corresponds with 
Voltaire, dictates charming letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot 
to him or.anybody, and laughs both at the clergy and the Philosophes. 
In a dispute into which she easily falls she is very warm and yet con- 
vincing, even when she is in the wrong. Her judgment on every subject 
is as just as possible, on every point of conduct as wrong as possible, 
for she is in all love and hatred; passionate for her friends to en- 
thusiasm ; stillanxious to be loved—I don’t mean by lovers; and a 
vehement enemy, but openly." Soon he was visiting the wittiest woman 
in France every day, and the sojourn proved so enjoyable that it lasted 
seven months. The foundations of an historic friendship had been well 
and truly laid, and his recently published Paris journal reveals acquaint- 
ance with the cream of French society. 

The correspondence began on the eve of his departure in- April 1766. 
Copious selections from her letters were published in 1810 by Agnes 
Berry, the closest friend of Walpole's closing years and his literary 
executor, and extracts from his letters were quoted in her notes. The 
interest of the exchange was widely recognised, and Napoleon took 
the volumes in his carriage on the long road to Russia. An almost 
complete collection was edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee in three stout 
volümes a century later, and the definitive text fills five massive volumes 
in the sumptuous American edition of W. S. Lewis. Even now the 
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collection remains incomplete, for only about one thousand of the 
estimated seventeen hundred written or dictated by Mme du Deffand 
survive. Of Walpole's contribution, estimated at about seven hundred, 
only about one hundred, mostly brief fragments, are available, some 
taken from Miss Berry’s footnotes, fourteen from copies made by the 
French Secret Police and discovered in the Police Archives in Paris. 
Some may have been destroyed by Mme du Deffand herself in response 
to his instructions, for he dreaded unfriendly comments in Parisian 
drawing-rooms on his friendship and his French. Most of them were 
doubtless burned by Miss Berry at the writer's request. 

The first surviving letter of Mme du Deffand, written on the eve of 
Walpole's departure, reveals how close they had come to one another. 
“You are wrong to leave us; I am sure you would find plenty to 
please you here. Your letter went to my heart and increased in me that 
word you have forbicden me to use. Come what may I shall be your 
friend in spite of you and despite common sense." A lost letter from 
Chantilly on his way home mingling affection and rebuke provoked a 
lengthy apologia. “‘ Your letter was a great surprise but I see one may 
expect anything from you. I begin by assuring you of my prudence and 
I do not resent your advice. No one will see our correspondence, and I 
will faithfully obey your instructions. You are the best of men and full 
of such good intentions that none of your actions or words can ever be 
suspect. If you had told me earlier what you think of me I should have 
been calmer and more reserved. Since no one is listening I wish to tell 
you that no one can love more tenderly than I love you. ` I believe one 
gets what one deserves, and as I claim to possess a tender and sincere 
heart I am reaping my reward at the close of life. I will not allow 
myself to say all I think. In the pleasure you give me there is an element 
of sadness since you will be away for a long time, but I will not turn this 
letter into an elegy. I only ask you to keep your promise to write to me 
in full confidence and to believe that I belong more to you than to 
myself.” 

Her next letter was a spirited rejoinder to a scolding (not preserved) 
dispatched from Amiens. “ If you were French I should think you a 
big coxcomb ; as you are English you are only cracked. Where, I may 
ask, have I given way to indiscretions et emportements romanesques ? 
Indiscretions, perhaps, but “ emportements romanesques " makes me 

'furious, and I should like to tear out your pretty eyes, though you 
cannot well suspect them of turning my head. I am the sworn enemy of 
that sort of thing. Please understand that I love you no more than I 
should. Come back and you will see how I shall behave. I want you to 
judge for yourself of the success of your admonitions and the effects of 
my wrath. Since you left my entourage seems to have become even 
more stupid, and I anticipate insufferable ennui. When we were 
together I guessed what you were thinking, you knew what I was 
thinking, and we always told each other.: That time is over and God 
knows when it will return. Be an Abelard if you will, but do not expect 
Héloise. Did I rever tell you how I detested those letters—false, 
exaggerated, disgusting ? Adieu, my dear tutor. I choose that title 
only while waiting for another to occur to me. І am happy to be 
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votre chére petite." Since this charming endearment was his own inven- 
tion, she could use it with impunity. І 

When Walpole suggested that she should paint his portrait she 
dispatched a singularly penetrating analysis. “ I know you are very 
intelligent and a very good sort. You have principles and courage. 
Your heart is good and your friendships reliable, though neither tender 
nor easy. I do not know if you have any sentiment ; if so you resist it as 
а weakness. You have one failing, which is unpardonable, to which 
you sacrifice your feelings and by which you regulate your conduct—the 
fear of ridicule. You do good without ostentation or hope of reward.’ 
Finally your soul is both good and beautiful" Had she re-read these 
sentences a decade later she would not have desired to alter a word. 
The fear of ridicule, he confessed to her, was nothing new. “ From the 
minute I ceased to be young I have had a horrible fear of being a 
ridiculous old man." 

Mme du Deffand consoled herself with the vision of a second visit. 
“ АП my circle misses you, wants you, is charmed by you," she wrote 
on May 5th, 1766. “ You can guess how happy it makes me. Hurry up 
your business and return. You will have a thousand delights in this 
country ; that I can guarantee. There is another reason : you are the 
best man in the world. It must be a delight for you to bring real 
happiness to someone who has never had it. You make me believe in 
Providence, you compensate for all the injustices I have experienced, 
and I shall no longer fear my enemies. I will do nothing without 
consulting you. I always want to be votre chère petite. Y forget my long 
life, and want to be only thirteen. If you do not change, and if you come 
back to me, my life would have been very happy. You will blot out 
the past and I shall start reckoning from the day we met. I don't know 
What effect absence,will have on you. Perhaps your friendship was a 
straw fire. But no, I do not believe it. Whatever you have said to me, 
I never felt you were insensitive. Don't tell me I am romancing, which 
Idetest. Anything like love (amour) is odious to me. I am rather glad 
to be old and hideous and entirely glad to be blind so that I can be 
certain that I have no feelings except pure and holy friendship. But 
friendship I do love madly. My heart was made for that alone." Never 
had she used such glowing phrases to any other man. She had waited all 
her life for a miracle to happen and in her seventieth year it had come. 

The first surviving letter from Walpole, a month after his return to 
England, began with expressions of disgust at the barbarous public 
execution of Lally for his performances in India. “ Ah, Madame, what 
horrors you tell me! Let no one ever say the English are hard and 
fierce—truly it is the French. Yes, you are savages, Iroquois. I am 
thankful to have left Paris before this horrible scene." The denuncia- 
tion of her country was followed by an equally sharp rebuke to herself. 
“ Your letter upsets me very much. Will your lamentations, Madame, 
never end ? Why did I avow my friendship ? I wanted to please you, 
not to add to your worries, suspicions, perpetual disquietude! Really, ' 
if friendship has all the drawbacks of love without its pleasures it is not 
inviting. You revealit in its worst aspect, not its best. I renounce it if 
it only breeds bitterness. You mock at the letters of Héloise, but you 
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are far more láchrymose. If-you desiré our contacts to continue, sttike’ 
a less tragic note. Am I zut out for the hero of an epistolary romance ? 

How сал you, Madame, clever as you are, adopt a style which revolts 

your Pylades ? Talk to me like a reasonable woman, else I will copy the 

replies to the Lettres Portugaises.’’ Though she.complained that the: 
Walpole’ of England was not the Walpole of Paris, their friendship was 

too firmly based for anything to break: “ Je serai votre mére,” she 
wrote on May 2151, and in her heart she never ceased to regard him; 
cantankerous though ke was, as her devoted son. When Walpole 
reported a bad attack of gout and a forthcoming cure at Bath her. 
alarm revealed how precious the friendship had become. “І am so 

worried about you," she wrote, “ that you cannot in fairness decline 
to report twice a week: Not a word in your own. hand, but I must 

ask you to dictate a detailed and truthful bulletin in English.*' 
Naturally my tutor is not so occupied with his pupil as is this pupil 
with her tutor. Alas! perhaps at the very moment I am writing, 

perhaps at the moment you receive this letter, you will be in great pain 
and dangérously ill. I cannot think of anything else. I fear your doctors: 
are détestable, worse, I imagine, than ours. Both may be poisoners,. 
but they employ different drugs. Ours are slow, yours prompt. and 
violent. Tell'me frankly if my letters bore or tire you. Nothing can 

displease or upset me except your illness." The faithful Wiart, who 

knew all her secrets, enclosed a letter of his own begging for a-bulletin 

twice a week. ''I'cannot describe how she is worrying. She talks of 

ceasing to write for fear that an answer would tire you. Every moment 

she tells me I ought to go to England and that I might be of some service 

to you. I should be very happy, sir, if I could help and I would not 

hesitate for a moment to come. I really mean it. I assure you, sir, that 

і геа] friends exist; vou can boast of having found one in Madame. 

Deliver her from her anxiety as often as possible. If you could see her 
state you would pity her. She cannot sleep. I-beg a thousand pardons, 

sir, fo? taking such a liberty; but I felt'it my duty to tell you of Madame's 

anxiety." 

As 1766 drew to its close her thoughts turned increasingly to the visit 
promised for February. “ What can attract you here ? " she asked on' 
November r4th. “You say itis me, and I think it is true. No one here is 
worthy of'you except myself. Not that I claim any superior merit or 
attraction except that I have a-true friendship for you. You know-it. 
Although you Have often been annoyed and have done everything 
possible to destroy it, I am convinced that you do not resent its exist- 
erice. You are less weak than other: men but also, I think, more sensi- 
tive; so you are flattered to be understood and you are touched at 
being greatly loved. I forgive you the grief your letters have caused 
me." When February 1767 came and went her letters tempered assur- 
ances of devotion with a fear of seeming importunate. ‘‘ If you meant it 
when you said:that I was the only attraction to Paris, and that without 
me you would be bored, you should not come. My friendship must not 
become a burden. You owe me nothing. I followed my bent. I found 


* Wiart, her devoted secretary, reader and factotum, was taling English lessons at 
her wish. 
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you very different from anything I had ever:seen. You seemed to 
embody my idea of an absolutely upright man. You showed me 
esteem and for some time you seemed to like my company. But during 
a year's absence I have noticed a decline in your affection. I was wrong 
to complain, and I recognise how many reasons І have to be content, 
for no one could be so considerate as you, with your regular letters and 
your plan for a visit. I must not abuse it, my tutor, and I free you from 
your promises. I confess a visit would give me great pleasure, but I. 
have the courage to make the sacrifice.” 

The journey, as she expected, was postponed from month to month, 
and even the kindest letters failed to dispel her gloom. “ You wish me 
to live till “ninety,” she wrote in May. “ Good God, what an accursed 
hope! Don’t you know-that I detest life, that I am inconsolable for- 
having been born? I am not made for this world, and I know not if 
there is another. If there.is, and whatever it may be, I am afraid of it.” 

"She had shed her religious beliefs in her schooldays and had found no 
substitute in the cult of reason which inspired and satisfied the Philo- 
sophes. Walpole’s outlook was more optimistic. ''I believe in a future 
life. God has created so much that is good and beautiful that we can 
trust Him for the rest." Lacking belief both in God and man, she clung 
the more closely to her new friend. “ If there is no news by Wednesday 
I shall be a little alarmed," she wrote in June. '' Philosophy is a fine 
thing, but in sentiment it finds no place." Nothing could check her out- 
pourings of affection. “ Adieu, my tutor. I should prefer to call you 
my son," she wrote in July. “I know why I am attached to you. 
Neither time nor your absence nor your moods will.ever change my 
attitude. You are sincere and good, variable but constant, hard but 
sensitive, yes, very sensitive, whatever you may зау; noble, proud, 
generous, human.  Possessing such qualities you can afford to be 
fantastic, odd and sometimes a little mad.” For the preservation of 
such a precious friendship she was ready to bear the most undeserved 
rebukes. Fate, she confided to him, had ordained that she should never 
be perfectly happy ; and, hungering for love, she was grateful for every 
crumb which fell from his table. 

After an absence of sixteen months Walpole returned to Paris in 
August 1767, and all the trumpets sounded. “I can scarcely believe’ 
that а man of your importance, who has his hands on the levers of a 
great State and therefore of all Europe, resolved to quit everything to 
visit an old sibyl. Of course it is ridiculous, but I confess I am de- 
lighted." Every cloud melted away. The day after his departure she 
excused herself for the display of her feelings. “ What cowardice,. 
weakness and folly you witnessed ! My intentions were quite different, 
but...but.... Letusforgetit. Forgive me, my tutor, and only think 
of your little one to say to yourself that she is reasonable, obedient and. 
above all grateful; that her respect, her filial fear, her tender but 
serious attachment will be the happiness of her life till her last breath. 
What matters it if one is old and: blind, or where one lives, or what one's 
entourage is Шке? When the soul is deeply engaged nothing is lacking: 
save the object, and when that object responds to one's feelings there is: 
nothing more to desire." Walpole's reply, from Chantilly, the first stage 
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on the journey home, is lost, but she declared herself very pleased. 
“ Never, never will I write a word which could make you hurt me by 
your reply. I would rather suppress all my thoughts than that. Tf you 
could communicate to your letters the sound of your voice, your 
pronunciation, I should be as happy once a week as I am every day 
when you are here." Living in the memory of his presence, she felt that 
her salon had lost its sevour. “ Yesterday I had a dozen people. We 
were all quite stupid, each in.his or her own way, but all alike in their 
lack of intelligence, all very boring. They allleft at one o'clock and all 
without regret." Her chief delight was to read and re-read his affection- 
ate letters; the scoldings, she confessed, she would like to burn. 
“You will ‘make my sunset far more beautiful and happy’ than my 
noontide or my dawn. Your pupil, who is as submissive as a child, only 
wishes to obey you.” 

Опсе «again Walpole in England proved a different person from 
Walpole in France. As she never changed, she had a right to complain 
that since Proteus no one varied from day to day like him. Within a 
month af their tender leave-taking he sent the terrible news “ Je suis 
refroidi.” It would be kinder to kill her than to use such words, she 
rejoined ; she would rather he told that he hated her. “ If I have loved 
tenderness too much, you have loved corrections, conditions and 
suspicions. It is useless to try to understand you. I really believe you 
are mad." Yet in February 1768 Proteus was his old affectionate self 
again. "Iam the happiest of men. I have just received your portrait. 
I tore off the wrappings and at last I have you again. Yes, yes, yourself. 
Here you are in person. I am speaking to you and only your impatience 
to reply is lacking. Your dog, your tonneau, your furniture, your room 
—everything is there." Carmontelle's celebrated picture of the blind 
septuagenarian in her armchair with her refined features and her 
delicate hands outstretched in eager talk is a masterpiece. Walpole’s 
grumblings were rendered bearable by the expectation and memory 
of such occasional flashes of tenderness. The author of the aphorism, 
“ Life is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel,” 
detested emotion, пот because he was unfeeling but because he was too 
' highly strung. 

Three years later, in the summer of 1771, her “ tutor " paid his third 
happy visit to Paris. Не found her in excellent health and spirits ; 
when asked her age she replied “‘ J'ai soixante et milleans." But for her 
blindness, he believed, nothing would prevent her from crossing the 
Channel. “ Affectionate as Mme de Sévigné, she has none of her pre- 
judices and more universal taste. With the most delicate frame she 
hurries me through a life of fatigue which would kill me if Y was to 
remain here. I sigh to bein my quiet castle, but it costs me a pang when 
I reflect that I shall probably never have the resolution to make 
another journey to see this best and sincerest of friends who loves me 
as much as my mother did." He could pay no higher tribute, for Lady 
Walpole had adored her youngest son.' A letter on the way home 
pleased her “ beyond my powers of expression. Be assured that I will 
never let myself go. I am in your hands and submit to you all my 


thoughts and desires. ... If only I could have been your grandmother !' 


Y 
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There, I have said it! Are you angry ? " When she lost her pension he 
chivalrously begged permission to make it.up. “ Would you take it 
from Royalty and not from me? ... Ma petite, permit me to put you 
at your ease, and let this joy be a profound secret between you and те.” 
She gratefully replied that it would be a glory to her, but she did not 
need it. It is lucky for Walpole's reputation that one of his few sur- 
viving letters shows him at his best. 

Neither sunshine nor storms ever lasted long, and violent attacks of 
gout often soured his temper. Soon after this touching offer he wrote her 
a letter about some trifle which she described as so offensive that she 
felt inclined to burn and ignore it. “ If such is your wish,” she replied, 
“you must end this association which you think so exacting and of 
which you are so much ashamed." He desired no such thing, but 
stipulated that she should not speak of friendship. “ Never were 
reproaches so little merited,” she replied with quiet dignity. “ I hope 
you will not refuse to send me news of yourself. Adieu, my dear 
. Monsieur Walpole." A further unmerited rebuke brought, not rebellion, 
but an almost abject appeal. “ My friend—my only friend! In God's 
name, let us make peace. Give me back your friendship." A gentle reply 
evoked the usual grateful response. “ Iam as glad as a man condemned 
to be hanged for his reprieve, but the rope has hurt my throat. Let us 
forget the past. I would rather be thought wrong than risk another 
quarrel. I am at peace with the world." 

A fiercer hurricane blew up in 1772 when, rejecting his advice, she 
paid a long and happy visit to her distant relatives the Choiseuls. His 
fear that it might be too much for her was genuine, but there was not 
the slightest excuse for his tantrums. “ Rien n'égale votre sévérité," 
she wrote from Chanteloup; “avec vous les punitions surpassent 
beaucoup les crimes." If she were not convinced of his sincerity and his 
friendship, she would think that he was seeking a pretext for a break. 
Whatever she did was wrong. She trembled when she opened his 
letters. Her journey had done her no harm, and the visit had surpassed 
her expectations. “ Tout le monde а été content de moi, et je suis 
contente de tout le monde." On returning to Paris a new shock awaited 
her. “ Votre plume est de fer trempé dans le fiel. Bon Dieu! quelle 
lettre! Jamais il n'y eut de plus piquante, de plus séche et de plus 
rude." She was quite ready to drop the correspondence, which she 
could only enjoy if it were founded on friendship and esteem. “I leave 
you to your remorse for treating so unworthily some one who deserved 
from you, more than from anyone, consideration, esteem, and, if I 
may say so, a little friendship." After a further artillery battle at long 
range there was silence for several weeks, and it was the injured party 
who held out an olive branch. “ Am I to have no more news ? It looks 
likeit. Is that the way to drop a friend ? Do the faults with which you 
reproach me justify this conduct ? I propose peace ; let us both forget 
the past. Send me news. Remember you have told me a thousand times 
that you will always be my friend. Despite appearances I cannot 
believe that you are no longer so." The tension was relieved when the 
news arrived that Rhadamanthus had been suffering from the gout. 

Walpole's letters to his friends reveal a deeper affection for Mme du 


` 
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Deffand than the few: which have survived to herself. When his cousin 
Conway was about to visit Paris at the close of 1774 he was requested 
to “‘ take a great deal of notice of this dear old friend of mine. .... She 
loves me better than.all France together, but she hates politics and 
therefore to make her talk you must tell her itis to satisfy me. On this 
foot she will talk with the utmost frankness.and with amazing clever- 
ness.” In thanking Conway for his kindness he added: “ My intention 
is certainly to see her again if I am able. I have truly all the affection 
and attachment for her that she deserves from me." In the following 
summer he resolved on a final visit. ‘‘ I did not think I should have so 
much resolution again," he wrote, “ but my dear.old blind woman has 
begged it and I cannot refuse, though I feel how terrible the parting 
will be, since I cannot expect to see her again. She is almost séventy- 


nine. In fact her lamp burns as bright as ever but I am sure mine grows 


dim." Her proposal that he should occupy an apartment in the Convent 
of St. Toseph was roughly declined, but,the visit of two months was a 
time of unclouded happiness. “ І found my dear old woman so well and 
looking so much better than four years ago," he reported, “ that I am 
transported with pleasure. Her soul is immortal and forces her body. 
to bear it.company. My journey has done me good. I have thrown off 
fifteen years. If possible my old friend is more worth visiting than ever; 
and so far from being ashamed am I of coming hither at my age that I 
look on myself as wiser than one of the Magi when I travel to adore this 
Star of the East." Never had he had such a strenuous time, for invita- 
tions had poured in. “1 have been kissed so much by ladies," he 
complained, “ that my cheeks are covered with rouge." When he left 


. Paris in October 1775, she wrote: “ Adieu, ce mot est bien- triste. 


Souvenez-vous que vous laissez ici la personne dont: vous. êtes le plus 
aimé, et dont le bonheur et le malheur consistent: dans ce que vous 
pensez pour elle." 

The five remaining vears of her life were sweetened by his weekly 
letters; Her soul, she declared, did not grow old. To her last moment 
she would feel the need of loving and being loved, though that con- , 
fession was a secret for him.alone. She compared herself to a garden 
апа ћі to a gardener. Periodical reproaches no longer wounded her so 
deeply, for she knew that his heart was gentler than his pen. Though 
she frequently complained of boredom she could still count on the 
faithful comradeship cf the Duchesse de Choiseul, the best of women 
and the best of friends. It was a delight to welcome Voltaire when he 
returned to Paris to die in a blaze of glory at the age of eighty-four. 
They had exchanged news, judgments and compliments for many 
years. ''Only your correspondence makes life endurable,’’.she had 
written ; “ I should like a letter every day." '' Voue êtes la personne 
de ce siècle,” he gallantly replied, “ le plus selon mon goût et selon mon 
coeur." Her diary records a never-ceasing flow of foreign visitors, 
among them Burke, Benjamin Franklin, Fox, whom she described as 
clever but. totally lacking in good sense, Gibbon, whom she found, 
charming, and the Emperor Joseph, whose unassuming demeanour 
and eagerness to learn aroused general'respect. Among her younger 


women’ acquaintances were Mme Necker, who had no enemies, and 
е I 
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Mme de Genlis, who had more brains ‘than character or ‘heart. 

The last letter, dictated on August 22nd, 1780, hinted that the end was 
near and added the simple words: ‘‘ Vous me regretterez, parce qu'on 
est bien aise de se savoir aimé." Now, in the gathering ‘twilight, 
Walpole allowed his heart to speak. '' Should she be capable of hearing 
it," he wrote to his nephew in Paris, “ I entreat you to tell her—but I 
do not know how to express how much I love her—my impatience 
апа uneasiness increase every hour. Would it be possible to give her 
the medicine I left with her, if only five or six grains ? I would give the 
universe to have her try it..... I loved. her most affectionately and 
sincerely. I admired her infinitely and my gratitude is without words.” 
When all was over he wrote to their common friend, the Duc de Guines. 
“ I have suffered an irreparable loss. The friendship which Mme du 
Deffand lavished upon me was as much above my merit as it was dear 
to my heart." She left him her books, papers and a gold box with a 
portrait of Tonton, her adored little dog, who was provided with a home 
for his old age at Strawberry Hill. But why did he defer these tender 
phrases till they could no longer comfort her hungry soul? If he had 
some small excuse for rebuking her occasional exuberance, she possessed 
a far better title to complain that he stinted his favours. There were 
faults on both sides, but her record is far the best. “ The total im- 
pression of him which these letters produce is very damaging,” is the 
considered verdict of Lytton Strachey. It is his own fault for so 
obstinately suppressing his nobler self. She gave most because she 
loved most. 

С. P. Соосн. 


THE CONCLUSION OF FLAUBERT'S 


SAINT ANTOINE 


N its first publication in 1874, Flaubert's La Tentation de Saint 
( oo». met with relatively little appreciation. The critics, 

with a few notable exceptions such as Taine and Renan, found 
little'to admire and much to condemn in the only work of the mid- 
nineteenth century that can sustain a comparison witk Faust. 
Twentieth-century critics have been more discerning. The Bibliographie 
de Gustave Flaubert, published in 1937 by: Dumesnil and Demorest, 
shows how the literature on the subject has.grown since the beginning 
of the century. The most recent contributions are the studies of M. 
Seznac, Les Sources de L’ Episode des Dieux dans la Tentation de Saint 
Antoine (1940) and Nouvelles Etudes sur la Tentation de Saint Antoine 
(1949). To-day the work is recognised by an increasing number for 
what it is, the testament of Flaubert. 

Like Faust, La Tentation de Saint Antoine is the synthesis of a whole 
existence, “ the work of my entire life," in Flaubert’s own words. 
The first version was written between 1848 and 1849, the second in 
1856, and the third and final version, the only one to be published in 
Flaubert's lifetime, between 1870 and 1872. He excelled at synthesis, 
and the final version combines all that was most significant in the work 
of his youth with the philosophy of his maturity. But he distrusted 
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conclusion, or rather he believed it to be impossible. ‘‘ No great genius 
has come to a conclusion and no great book concludes, because human- 
ity itself is always in motion and does not conclude. Homer does not 
conclude, nor Shakespeare, nor Goethe, nor the Bible itself." It is 
therefore inevitable that the concluding pages of La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine, like those of Faust, should have given rise to many 
conjectures. Such a situation has its dangers, but it may also perhaps 
serve to excuse another attempt to appreciate the final scene, not so 
much on the philosophical level as in relation to Flaubert’s views on art, 
which are also his views on life. Whatever the temptations of Anthony, 
they were closely allied to the temptations of Flaubert, in his long 
struggle to attain his ideal of beauty; and his triumph as an artist— 
which was also, to him, his vindication as a man—is an indispensable 
factor to be considered when Anthony's temptation ends with the 
scene in which victory and defeat seem so strangely blended. 

The conclusion of the T'eníation is, externally, the conclusion of a 
long series of trials to which the hermit has been subjected. Just as 
Faust was tempted by Mephistopheles, so Anthony, the Egyptian 
solitary of the Thebaid, is tempted, in Flaubert's mystery play, by the 
Devil. ` The attacks follow a subtle gradation, which varies with the 
different versions and only receives its final order in the text of 1872. 
The first attack is on the purely instinctive level: Anthony is assailed 
by the seven deadly sins. Then comes an intellectual temptation, 
the evocation of the innumerable heresies of fourth-century Alexandria, 
calculated to shake Arthony's faith in dogma. Моге searching still 
is the grandiose but terrifying pageant of the passing of the successive 
religions of humanity, each following its predecessor into oblivion. 
The Devil next transports the hermit into mid-air in the endeavour 
to prove to him that infinity itself is void of Providence. The cul- 
minating stage of the temptation begins with a deceptive air of relaxed 
tension, the atmosphere loses its glacial chill and there is а sense of 
closer contact with the earth. But Anthony is now called on to sustain 
the double attack of Death and Lust, and finally to endure what is for 
him the supreme temptation: the sight of the extraordinary procession 
of fabulous animals which merge into increasingly primitive forms and 
finally into the microscopic cell which is the origin of all life. It is now 
that Anthony in delirium yields at last to temptation and expresses 
the wish to be absorbed into matter. It is his final speech, but not his 
final action. Day dawns at last; golden clouds rolling back reveal 
the sun and in its centre shines the face of Christ. Anthony makes the 
sign of the Cross and returns to prayer. 

From the point of v-ew of formal perfection there can be little doubt 
that this last stage cf the temptation is the crowning achievement 
of the work. Here, mcre than anywhere else, Flaubert shows his power 
of converting the grotesque into the beautiful It was the sight of 
Breughel’s Temptation of St. Anthony in Genoa in 1845 which made him 
decide to treat the subject dramatically. The theme of the temptation 
of а hermit was his predestined theme, confirmed by the influence 
of Faust, and had already inspired the early works Rêve d'Enfer (1837) 
and Smarh (1839), but it was the art of Breughel which revealed to him 
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the predestined setting. ''La grotesque triste a pour moi un charme 
inoui.” The affinity between Flaubert and artists like Breughel, 
Callot or Cranach has been analysed by Alfred Lombard. But Flaubert, 
like them, shows himself a master of form in his distortion of it. There 
is calculation and design in each detail of this extraordinary scene. 
More significant still, the light that breaks at last over primeval 
chaos has the true luminous quality ; it is no false dawn. And since 
the form, with Flaubert, is indissolubly one with the thought, it should 
itself be an indication that the last scene is not one of unqualified 
defeat. 

An examination of the text seems at first sight, it is true, to warrant 
a more sombre interpretation. Flaubert, writing between 1870 and 
1872, at a time when he was strongly influenced by positivism, sees in 
the lure of physical science the strongest of all contemporary tempta- 
tions, and has consequently transposed the fantasmagoria of the fabu- 
lous animals from the place it originally occupied before the procession 
of the gods to a position where it forms the climax of the whole work. 
What Anthony sees is in fact an inverted evolution, and it is the idea 
of penetrating into secrets of matter which arouses in him a longing 
more irresistible than any he had felt before. According to the 
Goncourts, Flaubert told them that the defeat of Anthony was due to 
the "scientific cell," and this has been taken as a confirmation of the 
view that the work ends with the triumph of materialism. But such a 
view neglects, at the start, the fact that Flaubert considers that 
to be satisfied by the physical universe is defeat. His ideas on this 
subject had evolved. Lombard points out the difference between his 
attitude in the Tentation and in Par les Champs et les Grèves, the posthu- 
mously published record of his tour of Brittany with Du Camp in 1847, 
in which absorption into Nature is considered not as a temptation but 
as a desirable state. Anthony, when he expresses a similar view, can 
only do so in delirium. 

Above all, such a view neglects the true significance of the role of 
Anthony. Henri Guillemin has shown how Flaubert put the very essence 
of his own nature in maturity into this portrait of a visonary. Anthony, 
tempted, like Flaubert, to complete nihilism, clings desperately to his 
faith; as Flaubert to his art, and the very strength of the final tempta- 
tion comes from its appearing to offer a closer communication with the 
ideal. To be absorbed into Nature may well mean to Anthony the hermit, 
as Guillemin suggests, the possibility of a more complete union with 
Nature’s Creator. It certainly means to Flaubert the artist the hope 
of penetrating to the heart of reality. Anthony's desire “ to flow like 
water, to vibrate like sound, to shine like light " is another way of 
stating Flaubert's own desire. Yet it is a defeat for the hermit, for it is 
the abdication of human personality, made in the image of the Divine. 
And it is a defeat for the artist, for it is the abdication of the formative 
principle. Flaubert, who is obsessed by the grotesque, is also the artist 
who most’ clearly understands its dangers and most strenuously 
opposes the disintegration of form. 

Nevertheless Anthony succumbs to this crowning temptation. 
But the scene itself does not close with his delirious words. Had the 
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Tentation ended with his last speech, our final impression would have 
been very different. Bu- dawn appears and Divine.grace is miraculously 
given to Anthony, who kneels again in prayer. The serenity of this 
conclusion is no longer disturbed, as in previous versions, by the echo 
of the Devil’s mocking laughter. Yet this final triumph seems unconvinc- 
ing to some, who consider it as purely artificial. Even a critic as-dis- 
cerning as Henri Mazel, while recognising the importance of the closing 
lines, thinks that those readers who cannot accept the intervention 
of grace may reject them without prejudice to.their appreciation 
of the whole work. But surely the Tentation finishes with intervention 
of the supernatural because it could finish in no óther.way. Anthony 
receives grace because he believes in grace and because man's power to 
believé in something greater than himself seems to Flaubert,:even in 
the age of positivism, the supreme power and certain. of recompense. 
. Had he not himself received, in reward of his unremitting worship 
of the beautiful, the gift of transmuting chaos into form ? The best 
commentary on the closing lines of the T'entation is a passage from one 
of his letters to Louise Colet, in which he speaks of the artist's vocatión : 
*. .. You will be. tossed. here and: there by the hurricane, with this 
faint light on the horizon. But it will.grow, it will grow’ like a sun. 
Its golden rays will illumine ‘your: face, they will become part of 
yourself." . | | 

Both Flaubert and Anthony are able to adopt:this humble and 
receptive.attitude without loss of personality, for, to.the visionary, 
personality is most fully realised when most completely surrendered. 
Ánthony's passivity has often been criticised by those who, like 
Valéry, see in him only a “ poor.and pitiàble victim." ` But. M. Seznac 
points out in the introduction to his Nowvelles Etudes sur:la;Tentation 
de Saint Antoine that Flaubert, far from: being unaware of the passivity. 
- of his hero, deliberately emphasises it. This should not surprise usif . 
we remember how consistently, in his other works, the same type 
of character is treated with sympathy. When, in Madame Bovary, 
Cathérine Leroux comes forward at the.agricultural show to receive 
a medal worth twenty-five francs for fifty-four years of service on one 
farm, she shows the same apparent inertia as Anthony, and her instinc- 
tive decision to give her medal. to the. parish. priest shows the ‘same 
capacity for unquestioning faith. “How stupid she is!" “What fanati- 
cism!” аге the remarks of the bystanders, but it would be unwise to 
assume that this is the verdict of Flaubert, especially when we remember 
that the second comment comes from Homais, the personification `of 
stupidity. Those who pass a similar sentence on Anthony are surely 
in equal danger of misinterpreting: the essence of character. It is true 
that, at first sight, even his final attitude seems to be purely passive, 
but its passivity is. only on the surface. When Anthony returns: to 
prayer, in the final scene of the Tentation, he, accomplishes ‘пої an 
automatic gesture but ›ап inspired. one, which: no longer provokes 
diabolic laughter, as in the earlier versions. T ad 

The conclusion of La Tentation de Saint Antoine-cannot then be justi- 
fiably described-as а defeat. It is in Madame Bovary and in the Edw- 
cation Sentimentale:that: Flaubert shows us the defeat that would have . 
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been his without faith in an ideal. Emma Bovary's life ends in disaster, 
not because she is a dreamer but because she dreams only of personal 
happiness. “ If you try to look for happiness and beauty at the same 
time, you will attain neither, for the second only comes through: 
sacrifice," Flaubert wrote to Louise Colet. Frédéric Moreau, also a 
dreamer, looks back on his life at the end of the Education Sentimentale 
and sees it as a failure, but, more lucid than Emma, he realises that 
he has failed through his own instability. Anthony, the true visionary, 
is saved from defeat by the tenacity with which he clings to his faith, 
as Flaubert was saved from failure by his belief in his art. La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine ends with a triumph, precarious, no doubt—since 
“humanity is always in motion "—but flooded with light. 
E. L. DUuTHIE. 
University College of the South West. 


NATIONALISM IN WEST AFRICA 


N a dramatic way the Gold Coast elections brought to the forefront 
[ее question of Self-Government within the West African Colonies, 

and with it a discussion of Nationalism. It is the trend of the times 
and the normal development of the past few decades:of European 
expansion on the West Coast. The new West African outlook must 
start with the fact that Westernism has disrupted West African society, 
changed the outlook of the peoples of many Negro tribes, and brought 
into being a basis of life readily accepted by most people and sponsored 
by those labelling themselves as progressives. The demands of 
Nationalism have found a voice, and it is to the credit of British 
Administration that the voice has been heard and help given in the 
interpretation of the message. Whatever the advice of Dr. Malan of 
South Africa the British Government is wiser, and recent events in 
guiding elections in different parts of the West Coast prove that the 
Administration is not afraid of the free expression of opinion. The 
Gold Coast elections, the inauguration of “ ten years ” plans in different 
Colonies are indications of the genuine desire to lead dependent 
peoples to Self-Government and give them a sure place within the 
Commonwealth. The policy of Apartheid is defeatism, while instruction 
in the art of co-operation must lead to understanding. 

It is inevitable in these days of political agitation that events in 
West Africa should be given a Communist interpretation, but it is a 
false deduction to conclude that Russian Communism is ascendant. 
The overwhelming indication of Nationalism on the Gold Coast followed 
detailed instruction to the people which aimed at an informed response 
despite the large percentage of illiterates. It is reported that the Gold 
Coast Government conducted a vast propaganda campaign in anticipa- 
tion of the Colony's first general election under the new Constitution ; 
the first election of its kind on the West Coast. Mobile cinema. vans 
represented to the people what to do, both by screen pictures and 
amplified speech ; attractive leaflets were circulated in many languages, 
and visits were paid to remote centres by trained leaders, who by use 
of symbols and maps and charts and pictures explained the election 
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and encouraged the people to assume political and civic rights ; such 
propaganda was not that of a Government afraid of Communism. West 
Africa as a whole is in & state of transition due to Western infiltration 
and the adoption of European methods in industry, commerce, and the 
impact of Western political ideas and ideals. Modern Africa is being 
overtaken by fast-moving events, the spread of education, the intro- 
duction of machinery, and the assistance of West Africans in-two world 
wars has also had a great influence in leading them to desire a greater 
measure of Self-Government since they have freely moved among 
people of freedom. It surely is no wonder that in recent years. Self- 
Government has been advocated as a remedy, and, indeed, a golden 
remedy, against all evils of imperialism, so-called, just as Self-Govern- 
ment, irrespective of the cost as related to the shortage of money, 
would bring that golden age all generations have believed is in the 
future. Self-Government now is advocated as the direct avenue to 
more schools, improvec health facilities, wider ranges of industries, and 
a more just exploitation of all natural and national resources. It would 
appear that Self-Government would mean the inauguration of the per- 
fect welfare State. . 

The Gold Coast election results are indicative of West African trends ; 
the Self-Government Party won thirty out of thirty-three rural seats, 
a tribute to the effectiveness of Government instruction. It is acknow- 
ledged that Nationalism has gained a victory on the West Coast of 
Africa, and though the victory is Self-Government immediately it has 
"been agreed that the new Constitution should be given a fair trial, a 
notable and wise decision since the new Constitution granted to the 
Colony on the recommendations of the ‘Coussey Committee Report of 
1949 is the most advanced Constitution of any African Dependency. 
It is an experiment that will have its effect on the whole of the West 
Coast of Africa, and it should be made to lead to a democratic Govern- 
ment that will best express the peculiar genius of the West African 
peoples. With goodwill and genuine public service a new democracy 
may come into being, and this is helped by the statement that in the 
achievement of Nationalism there is no intention to do other than 
preserve independence within the British Commonwealth. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether the Nationalism of the West Coast will become 
a form of Communism. On the one extreme there is too much 
individualism, and on the other there is too entrenched tribal democracy 
for Communism to be really effective, but perhaps the best bulwark 
against Communism is the religious basis of West African Ше: a good 
ground for the Christian appeal. 

Communism would be an explosion in West African society and 
would be of little help in settling age-long questions of land ownership, 
the organisation of daily life and the regulation of the family. Any new 
way of life adopted in West Africa (and the adoption of Westernism has 
influenced West African society only within the last fifty years or so) 
must be considered by its interpretation of West African society and 
its relation to traditional tribal life. Communism can never be under- 
stood only by its existence in detribalised areas, but both here and in 
tribal life it would be an explosive force ejecting the best and bringing 
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to the surface the least desirable elements. It could not be a trans- 
formation but only the substitution of different methods of education, 
new controls on land, fresh religious ideals, and the imposition of 
another pattern of life in exchange for that to which under British 
guidance there has been steady progress with ready acceptance. 

On the West Coast it could never be the theory of Communism that 
would win the acceptance of the people but its practical application, 
and for that prepared soil is needed. Communism cannot issue from the 
democratic foundation of West African triballife; hence to find a hold 
the society that now is must be annihilated, the beginning of which 
would be by the usual Communist tactics of separating families within 
the tribes, engendering mistrust of the Administration, offering easy 
remedy of poverty and the abolition of drudgery. West Africans would 
make poor “ party men," and within Communism a poor party man is 
the victim of insecurity which leads to unhappiness. How could the 
West African Negro, who has a laugh in his heart, be tied by the narrow 
confines of being a party man despite the fact that statements are 
made that the Nationalism of the West Goast is a kind of philosophical 
Communism. Moreover, West Africans could never be content with 
bread alone as interpreted by the materialistic outlook of Communism, 
for the consciousness of oneness with ancestors and the continuity of 
the family could have no place in a Communist outlook. The cost of 
adopting Communism in West Africa would involve the death of the 
soul which for long has been in the body of the tribe, and the end of that 
'spiritual union which, despite disunity, has held together many tribes 
into a nation. 

The inadequacy of Communism for the West Coast stresses the 
importance of the new Nationalism that has gained a foothold. There 
is great diversity among the peoples of West África in political outlook 
and social structure, but it is the aim to bring responsible Self-Govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth. There is separateness between the 
many tribes, but the rise of Nationalism may develop. a national 
consciousness in which the essential unity of all will be discovered, for 
the West Africans are surely approaching nationhood. The exposition 
of Nationalism lays heavy responsibilities upon the small educated 
minority, for perhaps they alone can prevent the struggle for Self- 
Government being the movement of power into the hands of a few. 
While it cannot become party to agitation or sponsor the politics of 
Nationalism the wisdom and guidance of the Christian Church is needed, 
for it is the Church that alone has broken down age-long barriers and 
made its adherents into one family and assumed responsibilities beyond 
its resources for the education and establishment of all peoples. West 
Africans have found a racial consciousness and in their contacts with 
Europeans have assimilated new political and social trends, and 
now as Nationalism spreads and is guided by Britain there may arise 
a national responsibility. It is good to realise that the British Govern- 
ment has made expressions of goodwill for the new African outlook, . 
for with such goodwill and co-operation the trend of Nationalism will 
find expression in the ambition of the people to be of service to each 
other and the worst features of Communism be avoided. Dr. Malan 
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may object to the inclusion of West Africa as a Dominion within the 
Commonwealth, as perhaps it would give a voice to Negroes in Govern- 
ment; but West Africa is attaining Self-Government, and rather than 
lose these people from the Commonwealth, guidance will best be given 
to establish the people in a new way of life. The policy of Apartheid 
must surely mean there is a sphere of Negro dominance, just as a white 
one. 

These momentous steps towards West African Nationalism must be 
seen in wider compass, just as other developments which will impinge 
on the newly formed West African society must be appreciated. There 
is, for example, the question of Colonial man-power and Common- 
wealth defence. In two world wars West Africa gave excellent service 
to the common cause, and in these days when Nationalism asserts itself 
it is readily realised that people from West Africa can be relied on for 
the defence of democratic freedom. How far will troops recruited 
within West Africa become a Commonwealth force to replace the loss of 
the Indian Army ? Africa has now become the largest area for recruit- 
ment, and even with the present reduced numbers in the Colonial 
Army some two-thirds are from Africa. Not only in matters of industry 
and industrial development of Africa has the West Coast assumed a 
position of importance, but it is the largest reservoir of man-power 
available for Commonwealth defence, and this is more keenly 
appreciated in days when West African Nationalism is to the fore. 

West African Nationalism will serve its purpose not in a Communist 
dictatorship but in the best features of Self-Government, and this has 
far-reaching effects greater than the limitatioas of political considera- 
tions, a fact recognised by the Church. Self-Government in politics 
involves a self-government in Church affairs. Again it is significant that 
in a society that is not entirely Christian (Mohammedan and pagan 
influences are powerful) the Church in West Africa is encouraged to 
assume new measures of self-government. The synods of the Methodist 
Church have wide powers, and while under the direction of the Methodist 
Conference enjoy powers of self-government, and in a large measure 
have autonomy within their own sphere; they are a self-governing 
community within the freedom of the British Methodist Conference. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, on April 17th, inaugurated the Province 
of West Africa within the Anglican Church and instituted a further 
measure of self-government. Within the Anglican Communion the 
West African Church attains independence, and the ceremony in 
Freetown Cathedral marked a further stage of West African develop- 
ment. The influence of the Church in the encouragement of democratic 
government was indicated by the presence of four African bishops out 
of the eleven bishops that attended the inauguration, and also four 
African chancellors, nine archdeacons, and numerous African clergy 
from all parts of the new Province of West Africa formed from five 
dioceses. The rejoicings were deepened by the knowledge that when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury attended the ceremony in Freetown 
Cathedral it was the first visit ever paid to West Africa by an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. These are momentous days for West Aírica. 
The structure of society is changing. Communism could explode the 
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foundation to the disservice of the people; but more will be heard of 
Nationalism and Self-Government, which may issue in a national 
consciousness of free people gathered from many tribes. 

FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 


NATIONS ÓF FISH-EATERS 


N the past the Roast Beef of Old England was a thing to be boasted 
[= we are asked as a nation to eat more fish. The fishing 
industry is to have further subsidies and in the months ahead 
more fish is likely to find its way from the trawler nets into the net 
carriers of shopping housewives. While we are being asked to eat 
more fish, there was a time in the Middle Ages when the apprentices 
of England were compelled under contract to eat salmon in lieu of 
meat. Some nations were opsophagists and piscivorous epicures— 
naturally addicted to a fish diet—while others, like ourselves to-day, 
were compelled to eat fish as little else could be procured. The Green- 
landers were among the latter; of the people who adopted this diet 
from choice the complaints of the Israelites in Exodus will be noted : 
“Ме do remember the fish we did eat in Egypt." The Egyptians were 
so fond of fish that in one of the plagues God “ slew their fish ” as a 
punishment. 

In the great empires of the past fish were held in high esteem. The 
Cæsars patronised them; Augustus wore a dolphin for his signet 
ring, and after him a dozen of his successors struck fish on their coins. 
The mints of Greece were equally piscatory in their devices. They 
gave their names to towns, islands, ships, taverns, and to precious 
stones. Each deity was symbolised by some particular fish. In hierogly- 
phics fish represent all the cardinal virtues and half the vices of 
humanity. But it was as food that the Ancients set most store on it. 
The barbarian nations, those other than Greek or Roman, had very 
varied tastes as to good fish and those not worth eating. The Egyptians, 
for instance, esteemed a fish called coracimus—a fish detested even 
by the voracious Greeks. The Spaniards set high store upon their 
dorys, and mackerel; whilst salmon, quite unknown to the Greeks 
and only known to the Latins as a foreign species, was “ the pride 
of Aquitaine " in France. The Jews were restricted in their choice of 
fish by Divine interdict. “ Unclean " fish without either fins or scales, 
such as mackerel, tunny, eels, lampreys and sturgeons, were forbidden 
to Hebrew tables but eaten commonly by pagan nations. 

Though both Greeks and Romans loved a fish diet their tastes were 
very fickle as to the best species for the table. Pliny writes: “ With 
our ancestors no fish stood in such high esteem as the sturgeon which 
we entirely neglect. Afterwards, according to Liberius and Cornelius 
Nepos, the labrax entirely superseded him; latterly, again, the scarus 
has taken and maintained the first place in the opinion of our belly- 
gods, who aver that no other fish will sustain a comparison with him." 
The costly and much favoured turbot of to-day also had its vogue 
in Roman fish markets. So popular did it become, in fact, that it 
gave rise to the adage “ nothing to a turbot." When eels first wriggled 
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into public favour is uncertain, but they have continued to wind 
themselves round public affection till to-day jellied and stewed eels 
have become one of our democratic national dishes. Fresh water eels, 
all of which come from the far off Sargasso Sea, are unfortunately 
becoming scarcer each year. In classical times coarse fish were not 
decried and we are slowly beginning to realise that our ponds, canals 
and inland rivers hold a succulent harvest for the catching—the praise 
of perch and its small co-swimmer, the gudgeon, was sung by Roman 
poets. . ' 

So discriminating were the shoppers in the Roman fish markets 
that while a sturgeon caught in the Tiber was knocked down cheaply, 
a labrax caught anywhere else was thought not worth buying. A 
modern counterpart is the special esteem held for Severn and Dee 
salmon. Romans of any standing could discriminate exactly where a _ 
fish came from—whether a given oyster was а “ native " of Lucrine 
Lake or imported, in the first instance, from remote Britain, whether 
a mullet had been fed in some aristocratic “ stew ” or was just a 
plebeian fish from the mud of the sea bottom. Whether the turbot was 
from Ancona, or the lampreys snatched from the Sicilian fresh water 
whirlpools. The fishmonger of Imperial Rome would not have been in 
business long if he dared to sell any other ! 

It has recently been mentioned by Parliamentarians that a reason 
for a decline in herring eating in this country is often the poor condi- 
tion of the fish when they reach the shops. Fish with soft roes are 
certainly a bonne-bouche, but they are not so easily packed or preserved 
as those with hard roes. The Romans also preferred soft-roed fish when 
the physiological condition of fish was an important factor considered 
by the Romans in estimating their goodness. Some were held prime 
only in гое; others in that state were looked upon as inferior or even 
wholly unfit for the table. Some fish were dressed at once; others 
were known to improve by keeping. Fish old in years was definitely 
taboo with the Romans, though strangely the Greeks ate fish of any 
age and cooked every species indiscriminately—clean or unclean fish 
did not enter into their code of dietetics. Old Greek writers simply 
state the fish was best that was most like flesh, and conversely that 
flesh was best that was most like fish! Cod, haddock, whiting, ling 
and herrings were not caught in the Mediterranean, so choice by those 
who lived on this seaboard was limited. 

From the very earliest times it has been recognised that it is the 
sauce that makes the fish dish, however well it may be cooked, and 
there is no doubt that we are very backward as a nation in the art 
of making fish tasty. The indefatigable gourmets of classical times 
went to a great deal of trouble to blend succulent sauces and to cook 
fish in such a way that it was “no effort” to eat it. The Romans 
baked, boiled, grilled and stewed fish according to the kind. The 
extempore sauces employed in the stew pan were very various, and 
cooks with experimental streaks were much sought after and encour- 
aged. The sauces were made by a blending of sweets and sours into 
& rich gravy. Apicius left a huge volume of recipes solely on how to 
cook fish and make suitable sauces of which we may well take note. 
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In his recipes the following ingredients often occur variously combined 
—wine, musk, vinegar, oil, honey, raisins, nuts, pine-kernels, almonds, 
lemon and orange, spices of many kinds, bread, cheese, eggs and pot 
herbs, particularly parsley, marjoram, rosemary and rue. 

There is no better way of cooking fish than in paper, when the flavour 
is retained to the full. Apicius appears to have made an art of cooking 
fish on papillotes; I quote here one of his more special recipes, for 
with slight variation or limitation it is still practical. Mix mint, 
pennyroyal, cummin, peppercorns, bruised nuts and honey; pound 
all‘together, and of the mixture make a stuffing ; fill your sh with 
this, stitch up the opening, then wrap in paper, and fry in oil over a 
moderate fire. Pour over some alec and serve. As the Romans had no 
paper, as we know it, they used porous papyrus—this was admirable 
for the purpose for it soaked up the grease, kept the fish from burning 
and yet allowed some of the fat to escape. A good deal was said by 
classical writers as to the digestibility of fish, and opinions are very 
conflicting. Viewed as a diet for the sick some doctors, like Fracas- 
torius, prohibit them to their patients altogether; others, like the 
Greek physicians Philotimus, Mnesitheus and Diphilus, while they 
speak disparagingly of some species as unwholesome, recommend 
others as good food. A Greek translation of a medical edict reads:' 
“Those fish that live in salt and fresh water are generally 
heavy and indigestible ; of river fish, those called pyruntes (possibly 
trout), which swim only in the coldest and most rapid streams, 
excel all others in digestibility.” Diphilus gave some sound advice 
“© on what to set before the sick and sound." In his treatise he writes : 
“ Saxátile kinds will not keep and they are not very nutritious.” 
The deep-sea swimmers on the other hand he recommends as keeping 
longer and highly nutritious, though hard to digest and usually expen- 
sive. Of all the fish “ flats" are recommended as “ sitting easy on 
the stomach, yielding much nutriment and not flatulent.” While there 
were differences of opinion amongst the Ancients in regard to the 
digestibility of fish as a diet, there was perfect agreement as to the 
benefit derived from it medicinally. It was, in fact, an almost universal 
panacea. 

With fish decontrolled and the price ever rising, it is interesting to 
see that the Romans endeavoured to control fish prices and put 
certain species on ration. Numa in Rome issued an edict prohibiting 
caterers from putting expensive “ scaly " fish on the menu at public 
banquets or funeral fish-suppers. The object of the edict was to 
` prevent wholesalers of high-quality fish from monopolising the sup- 
plies. Even so prices rose—Asturius Celer gave as much as 8,000 
sesterces for a single mullet, and it was usual to calculate £6 sterling 
outlay for every one pound of fish! Jovaius relates that a famous 
epicure, Tamisius, posted a servant one whole night before the fish 
market opened in order to procure the first place in the queue (fish 
bribes were of such potency in the Roman Empire at one time that 
they tampered with the integrity of the judicial courts). 

Though from the earliest ages fish has been the world’s favourite 
food, it has also been frequently decried as a poor, unsatisfactory diet. 
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One Greek writer goes so far as to say that too much fish impairs the 
vision, and Homer that the eating of fish at all makes men foolish 
and effeminate. Homer's heroes are all introduced in camps as raw- 
beef eaters, which was considered by far the best ration for fighting 
soldiers. Whether fish as a continued diet over long periods will have 
a. detrimental effect on us as a hardy and vigorous race remains to be 
seen. It is well, however, not to ignore the warnings of history. 
Certainly the fish-eating nations of classical times—the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans—rose to great eminence, and each in turn fell and 
their empires disintegrated as their fish markets became crowded. 
In fish eating we have at least one advantage over the Greeks and 
Romans of bygone days, for the addition of potatoes has given us 
* fish and chips," a nutritious dish which bids fair to take the place of 
the Roast Beef of Old England. 
К. Н. FERRY. 


THE CRAFTSMEN ОЕ BRITAIN 


RAFTSMANSHIP is still with us, a living thing, spreading 
( its tentacles, however precariously, throughout the land. Indeed, 

it is one of its greatest merits that it is almost entirely rural 
rather than urban, that its roots spread far and deep rather than coil 
up in the shallow rootless worlds of the cities. There is little need to 
consider the question of a redistribution of crafts. They have distri- 
buted themselves very well—from the Harris tweed workers of Scotland 
to the paper makers of Somerset, the lace makers of Nottingham to the 
stone hewers of the Isle of Purbeck in Dorset. Most crafts have con- 
tinued down a period of centuries, carrying on traditions that go back 
to the beginning of the history books. The potters of to-day differ 
only in style and design from potters of thousands of years ago, and 
only the other day a walker on Land’s End found a beaker dating 
back more than two thousand years. 

To-day, Britain’s crafts are not only reviving but expanding, aided 
by a more enlightened Government attitude. The first efforts for this 
expansion, however. had to be made by the craftsmen themselves. 
It is symbolised by г new organisation, the British Craft Association of 
Great Britain, with a large membership and exhibition rooms in London, 
which arranges important shows in America and elsewhere, producing 
export orders running into tens of thousands of pounds. It is the ulti- 
mate idea that craft centres should be established in every region of 
the British Isles. Crafts in the regions are also helped through such ’ 
bodies as the Rural Industries Bureau, which are organised county by 
county. One of the bureau’s many services is the provision of financial 
aid to enable craftsmen to repair or renew their equipment. Surveys 
are also carried out. One such survey in the West Country revealed 
that there were no fewer than 400 separate crafts being pursued. 
These included pottery, wrought iron work, embroidery, basket 
making, copper beating, printing, leathercraft, sculpture, heraldry, 
shellcraft, knitweer, jewellery, stool making. What is happening 
in the West is happening in many other parts. In Glamorgan, for 
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instance, there are numerous rural crafts in operation—blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, saddlers, thatchers, potters, coopers. The same can be 
said of Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

The crafts of Britain are essentially regional because they have 
arisen, in very many cases, out of the geographical nature of their 
background. What could be more natural than that a craft of stone- 
carving should develop in the Isle of Purbeck, where is.quarried some 
of the finest stone in the country ? Where a more natural home for 
tweed making than the island of Lewis, where the tweeds are dried 
in sweet dry winds such as probably exist nowhere else in the British 
Isles ? How sensible and practical that hand-made pottery should be a 
major craft in Cornwall (there are at least a dozen established potteries 
in the county), where is mined the china clay so necessary ior the 
making of pots ! 

In each case these local crafts have developed as an integral part of 
& pattern of local life, often becoming so woven into that pattern 
that it is difficult to separate that craft from the life. A maker of hand- 
beaten copper, Francis Cargeeg, has written about this aspect, showing 
how, as а Celt himself, he felt а curious, almost instinctive interest 
in the work of the ancient Celtic craftsmen, in the creativity of a race 
whose dominion stretched for a thousand years from the Black Sea 
to the western coast of Ireland. Its artists in pottery, weaving, metal- 
work, enamelling, ecclesiastical stonework and illuminated manu- 
scripts gave to Europe a masterly abstract art of curvilinear and 
geometric ornament. They excelled, however, in metalwork; and 
in hammered sheet bronze, which is copper with a little tin added, 
they found a medium that perfectly suited their instincts and achieved 
astonishing results in the technique of “ embossing " designs which we 
now know as “ repoussé.” Their designs were drawn by the flow of 
light on polished metal, which gave an elusive beauty to their oft-times 
flamboyant and bizarre forms. ‘ 

“ My interests thus led inevitably to Celtic metalwork, and to 
hammered copper as an ideal medium to interpret the spirit which 
lived in the scrolls, the spiral and trumpet “ motifs " and the amazing 
patterns of knot-work so beloved by. the ancient artist-craftsmen.”’ 
Cargeeg's art is one that had dwindled in this country, but that is now 
showing signs of revival. It is essentially a craft of the people, for the 
time is not so very far distant when almost every country cottage 
could boast a gleaming copper kettle, copper trays and other utensils 
whose glow brought an added warmth and beauty into the home. 
At the same time it is a craft that can touch the highest peaks of 
artistry. As Cargeeg has written: “ My own aim has always been to 
make the ornament an integral part of the shape and let it grow out of 
it, so that there is an uninterrupted play of light over the whole surface, 
and not, as has been the tendency at the art schools, to treatthe 
ornament as something to be put on. It is the flow of light, its elusive 
moulding of shape and design, the rich warm colour of a lovely metal, 
that are the gifts of my art. My tribute has been by hand, hammer and 
fire to make a living reality of a great traditional art. My experience 
has brought me an acute sense of fellowship with my forerunners 
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and a satisfaction in sharing in the significant and inevitable revival 
of the crafts. Significent, because it is part of that questing for those 
basic zsthetic values which, hag-ridden by the analytical spirit of 
a scientific age, the artist bewilderingly seeks. Inevitable, because all 
they seek has been part of the way of life, labour and thought of artist- 
craftsmen since the dawn-cultures of mankind. Hence the haunting 
of the studios, the hopeful drawing together of the artist and the crafts- 
man, and the emergence of the artist-craftsman of a new age." 

It is interesting to note here yet another expression of the idea that 
crafts are in the hands of artists. This is undoubtedly the modern trend 
of thought, and there is perhaps a danger of the slightly detached 
“ artist-conception " shifting the emphasis too much from the basic 
idea of hand-toil-labour suggested by the word craft. On the other 
hand, thé change seems inevitable in an age when most roots with the 
past have been broken, and the task is to revive and re-establish 
craftsmanship on a plane that has meaning for generations who do not 
understand the traditional background of the old craftsmen. It is this 
fact, I feel, that justifies the appearance of so many exhibitions and 
displays of craftsmanship, whereas in the old days there would have 
been no such organised displays, since the articles themselves would 
have been in as much daily use as cups and saucers, books and bread. 
Craftsmen have the big task of educating, or perhaps re-educating, 
the people of Britain to an understanding of their heritage. 

This aspect of the craftsman's new task has been well expressed 
by Archibald Carne, one of Britain's foremost makers of wrought 
iron work. He says that the customer dropping in at the forge with a 
problem in furnishing a home, the architect who presents a specific 
and detailed order, the letter with a general query of possibility and 
price, all set forth a living demand from their different approaches. 
“Tt is a demand of intriguing variety, from the restoration of an Adam 
gate to the repairing of a suit of armour, from the simple domestic 
light fitting to massive ornamental gates. Meeting each as it comes with 
drawing and finishing piece, trying to satisfy the client and his own ideas * 
and standards at the same time, the craftsman makes his contribution, 
according to his powers, towards the re-establishment of his craft in a 
changing world." 

At the forges of craftsmen like Carne, parties of students from local 
senior schools come for instruction, while he himself travels to give 
talks and demonstrations to schools, art societies and other groups. 
This is a development of immense potential importance to the craft 
movement, a replacement of the old apprentice system by-a more 
general educational propaganda, that may bring back, eventually, 
the apprentice. Not that, in general, there is any shortage of students 
for crafts. Whereas there are complaints of lack of trainees for such. 
admittedly unattractive occupations as coal mining, many of the crafts 
report a positive embarrassment of students. At technical colleges 
all over the country ‘principals report a steady increase in attendances 
for courses of printing, pottery, embroidery, woodwork, engraving, 
etc. At one of England’s leading hand-made potteries, equipped for 
employing about twenty full-time workers, there is a waiting list of 
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nearly 400 people who want to come and work there. At this pottery, 
and at many other crafts establishments—such as the several main- 
tained at Dartington Hall, Devon, or the Gill printing works near 
High Wycombe, the crafts carried on by the Society of Brothers, 
near Ludlow, or by the monks of Buckfast Abbey—the craft is the hub 
of a way of Ше. Responsibilities and profits are shared so far as possible, 
but not dogmatically—each doing what he is best fitted to do, and to 
the extent of which he is capable. In some cases there may be a 
religious belief holding together the members of a craft centre, in others 
the bond may be a simple joy and delight in the work done. Time 
after time one hears of people whose lives have been cut adrift by the 
war, feeling somehow that there is something wrong and arid about 
the modern industrialised way of life, and finding in some ancient 
craft a creative satisfaction which redirects their whole lives. 

In this process they are merely experiencing, and expressing’ 
intellectually, what has been felt by craftsmen down the ages, whether 
they be the craftsmen of stone or clay, of wood or copper, of the 
paintbrush or of the spade. In effect, they are rejoining a mainstream 
of continuous experience, whose nature is at once emphasised by, 
and dependent upon, its continuity. A well-known hand printer, 
Guido Morris, has made this point well, when commenting about paper. 
Modern machine-made paper, he says, is beautiful and consistent, but 
it has relatively no character. Hand-made paper is full of character : 
and in mills where the same families for generations have employed 
the same families of workers, there must be an atmosphere of friendship 
inseparable from the feeling of the paper they make. 

In the past the family continuity was a basic part of most crafts, 
and one thinks even to-day with pleasure of such craftsmen-families 
as the Dolmetsches (harpsichords), the Leaches (pottery) and the 
Nances (furniture)—there are many more, of course. It is to be hoped 
that this family tradition continues to exist, but obviously it has been 
disturbed by the intrusion of the Industrial Revolution, political upheav- 
als, wars and other outside events. Fortunately, a rigidly family succes- 
sion is not necessarily vital to the continuation of crafts. A blacksmith 
' once described to me how he was born not of a family of craftsmen— 
but born in the country, in a world of horses and carts, ploughs and 
harrows. To watch half a dozen or more big, steaming horses waiting to 
be shod in the light of the forge fire, while the smith worked merrily 
and commandingly with red-hot bars of iron, was a thrill. He began 
* dropping in " again and again whenever school and odd jobs allowed, 
and the ambition to be a smith inevitably grew. Schooldays over, 
he was apprenticed, and has never regretted it. It may not always beas : 
simple as that, but the opportunity will always be there. Itis an oppor- 
tunity that lies waiting in every region, and one which is being taken 
up by an increasing number of young people. The reasons which prompt 
them in this direction are often superficially quite different, yet at the 
bottom they have a unity of purpose. Itis the urge to create, and above 
all to create directly. Contact is the eternal loss of the machine worker, 
the eternal secret of the craftsman. The craftsman is the fully responsible 
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workman. He is responsible because healonecan makeor mar the quality 
of his work—in his hands only can it come to life, or death. 

“ My work is already ancient when it leaves my hands. I believe 
it has always been buried in me and in the stone," writes Sven Berlin, 
the sculptor, in his book Disturbance in the West. “ From having the 
potentiality of many different shapes it is revealed finally in a crystalli- 
sation of these in the only way it could have been done. . . . The artist 
submits entirely to the law and drive of his inner life and to the law 
of the stone, its grain, tension, gravity and strength. Не becomes an 
instrument through which these two sets of natural law are co-operat- 
ing,rather than conflicting, tofinda union in the created image, potential 
in the moment between all these forces. He is not, therefore, working 
in a state of conscious will, using his intellect alone, but with it he is 
using his physique, instinct, emotion and unconscious mental force, 
“from which emanates his experience of the whole drama of human life. 
It is precisely this union of the worlds through the material that 
explains the paradox of unreasonability and illuminates our under- 
standing through more senses than one. In this way he is enabled to be 
in the stone yet looking at the image—which is also within himself— 
from many points of view at one time. The stone becomes a valley, 
a mountain, a twisted road ; it is the curve of the falling wave, a dance, 
a journey to the stars. All these experiences are lived out in submission 
toa poetic idea, which, when it is madeconcrete, issomething grown out of 
the fusion of objective, mental and plastic fantasy, made to live in space 
by the mysterious force we call creative energy, the source of which 
we know nothing." Thus another craftsman attempts to explain the 
miracle of craftsmanship, of creation. There is no final explanation, 
but the true craftsman is always searching for it in words—while making 
it with materials. If this country of ours could only be turned increas- . 
ingly into the custody of such questing, imaginative, responsible hands, 
it would be a much better land, and we much better people. 

Denys VaL BAKER. 
Editor of The Cornish Review. 


A PHOSPHORUS CENTENARY 


Fall the hundred chemical elements none can outshine phosphorus, 
( Э literally in its phosphorescent effect, playing a “ striking "' 

part in everyday matches, but having a grim aspect to its tale 
with the fire-raisinz incendiary bomb. An element of strange contrasts, 
so dangerous in the free or uncombined state ; yet it is vital—'' vital" 
in the true sense—to life. '' Without phosphorus no thought ” isa truth 
so well illustrateG by essential phosphorus for all activities of brain 
as well as of nerves and muscles. Whenever one resorts to a doctor's 
prescription or to a patent nerve tonic, simply because of one's lack ` 
of phospho-proteins or failure to follow the maxim to “ eat more 
kippers," the theme is to replace phosphorus dissipated from nervous 
and muscular reservoirs. The fascination of phosphorus begins in far 
. off, carefree schooldays, when small boys attempt to smuggle it from 
the “ chem. lab." And so it began in 1669, when the Hamburg quack 
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and alchemist Hennig Brandt opened the tale of phosphorus by 
conjuring forth an ounce or so of an element he called mein Feuer, a 
name almost suggesting the grim aftermath of the nineteen-forties, 
when the walls of Hamburg blazed in that holocaust from tons of 
phosphorus defying modern fire-fighting technique. 

With the Festival of Britain one is prompted to probe back to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It is thus that one finds a first-rate example 
of that British modesty or laissez-faire which causes us to ignore 
examples of our leadership in invention or industrial achievement. 
In 185r Arthur Albright, a Birmingham Quaker and ‘manufacturer, 
neglected even in Dr. Raistrick's recent work Quakers in I. ndustry, 
exhibited a large sample of red “ amorphous " phosphorus. Albright 
in that same year had taken out a patent for its manufacture and had 
set up at Oldbury, Birmingham, a new factory which became the most 
famous in Europe. Yet this Quaker did far more in changing phosphorus 
from a laboratory curiosity to an industrial material, exported to 
America by Albright long before export drives were dreamed of. White or 
yellow phosphorus had been a danger, a serious industrial hazard apart 
from its spontaneous inflammability. It had caused “ phossy jaw,’ 
a dreaded rotting of the jaw-bone prevalent among girl match-workers 
in European factories. So we find Albright, the true Quaker, determined 
to alter things, a determination which changed the whole history 
of phosphorus and maintained for Britain that leadership begun when 
Robert Boyle and his assistant, Ambrose Godfrey, first made phosphorus 
on a small scale for export to ‘European laboratories. 

To appreciate this claim for the British school, a claim never made in 
the textbooks, it is necessary only to look into phosphorus history 
before and after Albright banished yellow phosphorus (until the 
incendiary bomb brought it back). The claim, it should be noted, 
concerns the actual making of phosphorus and not the discovery of the 
two contrasting forms. First came white or yellow phosphorus, a 
discovery credited to Hennig Brandt since we are not sure of the 
reference made by Paracelsus to “ icicles which are the elements ‘of 
fire." Brandt, an “uncouth physician knowing not a word of Latin," 
а spendthrift who married wealth and thus became a “ doctor teutoni- 
cus ” able to spend all his days in the laboratory, must have been very ' 
like the alchemist pictured in the mezzotint by William Pether. Egged 
on by Frau Margaretha, this Hamburg quack was pursuing some odd 
alchemical experiment on that day in 1669 when he distilled over the 
first sample of Phosphorus Mirabilis from some organic matter like 
urine. The chance discovery proved sensational to say the least. 
Brandt became the central figure in а period when magic phosphorus 
was accepted as a plaything rather than for any possible use. Dukes 
patronised this man who knew the secret of preparing mein kaltes 
Feuer ; they even sought to hide him away in the Harz mountains to 
keep his secret recipe. But the secret could not be hidden for long. 
There came on the scene Johann Kunckel, alchemist's son, who was 
certainly more of a chemist than Brandt, since he taught in the 
Wittenberg school, and his friend, Johann Krafft. One accepted theme 
is that Kunckel heard of Brandt's phosphorus making, that he was taken 
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to see Brandt, that he wrote to Krafft about it, and the latter lived up 
to his name by seeking to buy Brandt's secret just as Kunckel arrived 
on the scene to witness his duplicity. Indeed Leibniz, the librarian 
and historian to Duke Friedrich, records that both Kunckel and Krafft 
extracted the secret from Brandt himself. On the other hand, Wilhelm 
Homberg, also of note in chemical history, maintained that Kunckel 
rediscovered the art of phosphorus making after Brandt's secret had 
vanished with him. 

The next.phase in phosphorus history brought a considerable exten- 
sion to the making of Phosphorus Mirabilis, with the scene eventually 
shifting to the Covent Garden area as Ambrose Godfrey took the lead. 
Kunckel had discovered a method of casting yellow phosphorus into 
sticks, and-had given the element much publicity with his claims for 
medical use in a “ Treatise on Phosphorus Mirabilis and its wonderful 
Shining Pills.” Yet Kunckel does not seem to merit much more, 
since he was all too reedy to barter his secrets for an ingenious barometer 
invented by a mayor of Magdeburg. Kunckel (or “ Mr. Concle ") had 
demonstrated both fire-raising and phosphorescent powers before a 
Mr. Derham did so abroad. But it was Krafft who showed the new 
wonder not only befoze the court of Charles II but before Robert Boyle 
and the Royal Societv. Here came the first link between Central Europe 
and England. Krafft demonstrated phosphorus in London, and 
delighted Boyle wich tiny particles—'' how vividly they shined ; 
how the twinkling sparks, without doing any harm to the Turkey carpet 
they lay on, continued to shine for a good while." Yet though Krafft 
maintained that he provided Boyle with the secret of phosphorus 
making, Boyle claims he made phosphorus himself without any other 
hint than “at parting " Krafft confessed that “ the principal matter 
of his phosphorus was somewhat that belonged to the body of man.” 
Boyle deposited his method with the Royal Society and permitted his 
assistant or “ operator," Ambrose Godfrey, to prepare phosphorus. 
“ Mr. Godfrey, famous Chymist in London," was soon the sole address 
onlletters from abroed. This chemist of Southampton Street announced 
“ for the information of the curious, he is the only one in London who 
makes inflammable phosphorus. . . . All unadulterated, wholesale 
fifty shillings an ounce, retail three pounds sterling an ounce." Godfrey, 
incidentally, might have won fame other than with the fire-raising ele- 
ment. For he it wes who first demonstrated fire-fighting, who became 
a father of the N.F.S., as he constructed a wood, lath and plaster 
house, set it on fire at a public demonstration, and then extinquished 
it with his special ‘‘ machine." 

Seven years befcre the turning-point in phosphorus history caused 
by Albright in 1851, yellow phosphorus was still the dangerous element 
prepared at risk for the match industry. Its poisonous vapour was still 
taking its toll with phossy jaw, with workmen casting yellow phosphorus 
into sticks by sucking up the molten material into glass tubes. After 
the Swedish chemist Scheele had shown that phosphorus could be 
prepared from bone-ash, its manufacture from this source had become 
feasible. But it needed an Albright to carry the process to economic 
success, and then to crown this success by producing safe amorphous 
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phosphorus so soon, after its discovery. In 1844 this indetatigable 
man began to manufacture white phosphorus for matches, since he 
had already produced chlorate of potash for that industry. He used 
bone-ash first from South America, the other raw material, vitriol, 
having been made locally ever since Roebuck, of Birmingham, created 
the sulphuric acid industry with his invention of the lead-chamber 
process. In years of endeavour to prepare phosphorus cheaply and on 
a large scale, Albright is heard of journeying through Europe in search 
of bones. He went down to the Danubian States, buying bones from 
Wagner's canned beef factory, and calcinating them on the spot, since 
the cargo proved so objectionable as regards smell. ` 

Then came that chain of events which brought the triumph of 1851, 
with the harnessing of dangerous phosphorus for industry by a large- 
scale production of the red form. It began with Anton von Schrétter, 
apothecary’s son turned professor at the Vienna Polytechnic, a savant 
who demonstrated the true properties of red phosphorus hinted at by 
Berzelius and other chemists. Schrótter happened to visit Birmingham 
to lecture before the British Association in 1849. Since he was Albright’s 
guest during the visit, it thus came to the Birmingham manufacturer 
that red or amorphous phosphorus was the answer to phossy jaw 
and other perils caused by phosphorus in industry. “ We have lost 
one order for a ton of phosphorus from not being able to get it ready 
in time," he wrote in those critical days early in 1851. But Albright 
was too pessimistic regarding his powers ; for soon we hear of American 
buyers so pleased with the quality of his product that they were 
clamouring for more. Then the Lundstróm brothers, founders of large 
match factories at Jönköping, Sweden, saw Albright's large sample 
on view at the Great Exhibition. They bought some, took it back to 
Sweden, prepared matchboxes with the “ safety ” striking part of red 
phosphorus, but left these in the care of some employees who forgot all 
about them. The Paris Exhibition of 1855 jogged the memory of the 
Lundstréms ; a frantic search among rubbish in an attic unearthed 
the boxes, and they were found to be still strikeable. A large order 
‘was sent to Albright, yet this staunch member of the Society of Friends 
was suspicious. “Gentlemen,” he wrote, “ amorphous phosphorus 
in such quantities as stated in your letter can, to the best of my 
judgment, only be used for the purposes of war.” But the Lundstréms 
convinced him that in matches phosphorus would be used “ for the 
enlightenment of mankind." 

Many other episodes illuminate this Albright story which histories 
of the match industry ignore, as they ignore the essential part provided 
by cheap phosphorus.  Albright's journeyings, in which he dodged 
Turkish quarantine regulations, employed gipsy labour in Moldavia, 
and was set on by wild dogs who seemed to sense he was after bones, 
ended in his new factory set up at Oldbury in 1851, a factory with a 
250-ft. chimney up which he was slung in a basket so that he could 
see the fruits of his endeavours. Phosphorus history has so many 
highlights, but none more vivid than this vigorous chapter symbolised 
by a mass of red powder shown at the Exhibition a century ago, 
a proof of British pioneering effort. MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


WOOL AND WEALTH 


T is not likely that the people of this cold climate will be able to 
i dress for much longer in clothes hall-marked “all wool," for the 

demand for wool is far greater than the supply. Last year though 
the 724 million sheep in the world produced 3,800 million Ib. of wool 
we used up 4,500 million lb. This was only possible because a big 
stockpile of 10,500,000 bales had been stored up between two wars, 
but this is now almost exhausted and we shall no longer have a reserve 
from which to draw. Though the “ golden fleece " is very much in the 
news and a raw commodity of vital importance to us all, the problem 
of “ wool grabbing " by the nations of the world is no new one. Ever 
since the Anglo-Saxon peasants collected from the brambles bits of 
wool torn from the backs of sheep and plaited or roughly wove them 
into cloth, and since Boadicea wore a “ motley woollen tunic," our 
bodies have been literally wrapped in wool and our fortune and daily 
comfort affected by it. Right through the Middle Ages and onwards 
to the advent of the horizontal power loom, England's economy cannot 
be separated from wool. 

To understand the economic and social history of England in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, one has only to trace the 
course of the wool trade. For it was virtually the key to our foreign 
policy and relations with Europe, and it provided the sinews for the 
Hundred Years War, with its ups and downs of British fortune—finally 
the growth of the sheep farming altered our whole social life. The 
history of wool can be sorted into two stages of development. In the 
first period, as early as the tenth century, the whole of our wool was 
exported to Flanders and stored there in fortified towns for the greater 
convenience of trading with the countries that required it. Ours were 
the finest fleeces in the world, and there was a ready market for English 
wool in the Scandinavian countries, the German Empire, Russia and 
е republic of Florence. The second period begins with the expansion 
of the weaving industry in this country, when more and more wool 
stocks were retained at home to supply our looms with the raw mater- 
ial for the production af British cloth, till the export of wool ceased 
altogether at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Up to the thirteenth century England owned more sheep than any 
other country, and by the reign of Edward III a huge revenue was 
coming from our wool exports. Old Exchequer records show receipts 
for 31,651 sacks of wool and 3,036 cwt. of fells. Our best customers 
were the wealthy Florentine wool merchants and bankers, the Bardi 
and Peruzzi families. Just before the Hundred Yéars War broke out 
in 1338 there were no fewer than 220 woollen cloth factories in Florence, 
and the revenue to the country for the export of high-quality fancy 
woollen goods was estimated at five million florins a year. All cloth 
exported from Florence was under the strict supervision and inspection 
of guilds, and the goods had to be marked with the name of the country 
that supplied the wool. Hence the fine quality of England’s wool 
became famous throughout the world. So long as we had big stocks of 
wool in Flanders the banker merchants of Florence were glad enough 
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to advance loans to Britain, and Edward III was soon to need a great 
deal of money to fight the French and defend the wool stocks that 
bolstéred his credit abroad. Such fleecy treasure troves as were stored 
behind the walls of Bruges and other towns in Flanders were a fine 
prize for any country greedy for wool, so wool grabbing was one of 
the primary causes of the outbreak of a war that was to continue 
intermittently through the reigns of five kings of England. 

Very soon the wool trade was barred by our enemies, and the war 
depleted our coffers so quickly that we were unable to pay even the 
interest on the Florentine loans, which amounted to 1,485,000 florins. 
Thus the British wool trade resulted in the biggest bank failure in the 
world, one that was to have far-reaching repercussions in the social life 
of Italy and Europe. Then came the unforeseen and sudden disaster 
of the Black Death—this fearful plague ravaged England for three 
years between 1347 and 1350, at least one-third of the population 
perishing. It might have been expected that such a disaster, so terrible 
a blow to other industries, would seriously affect the wool trade, but 
in fact it had the opposite effect on sheep farming. Labour became 
scarce and prices rose. Landowners were faced with the alternative 
of paying a 50 per cent. rise in wages or doing without labour, and as 
wool was in great demand they chose the latter course. Arable lands 
reverted to grass, and flocks, easily shepherded, quickly increased in 
size. The Black Death resulted in the whole face of England being 
changed to a green landscape. “ Enclosures ” and land grabbing from 
smallholders led to great unemployment and social unrest, but slowly 
the labour liberated from the arable farms was absorbed into the towns 
by the weaving industry, which was growing even faster than the flocks 
that produced the wool. The feudal manorial system broke up and 
the influence of the weaving industry on the labour strata of society 
was very great. Wealth flowed in as never before, towns were created 
by it, a spiral in wages commenced as labour became more valuable, 
rents increased, and gradually the middle and lower classes took a 
higher place in the social scale. When Jack of Newberry, the clothier, 
sent forth a hundred men, armed and clothed at his own expense, to 
meet the Scots at Flodden Field (1513), the old feudal baronial system 
had been shorn of all it possessed, and the loom was undoubtedly.one 
of the most powerful of the levers which overthrew it. 

In spite of unrest at home and European conflicts, the wool trade 
never looked back from the encouragement given to it by Edward III 
—it improved and extended under succeeding reigns until it became 
the great staple industry of England. By the reign of Henry VII 
it had established itself in Yorkshire, particularly in Wakefield, Leeds 
and Halifax, and by the reign of Elizabeth it was firmly fixed in Bristol 
and the West Country. A statute in the reign of Henry VIII shows 
to how great an extent the pasturage of flocks had superseded the 
tillage of land: “ Опе of tlie greatest occasions that moveth and 
provoketh greedy and covetous people so as to accumulate and keep 
in their own hands such great portions of the land of this realm from 
the occupying of poor husbandmen, and so to use it in pasture, and 
not in tillage, is only the great profit that comes from sheep. Good 
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sheep for victual that was accustomed to be sold for 2s. 4d. is now sold 
for 6s., and a stone of clothing wool that in some shires was accustomed 
to be sold for 18d. is now sold for 4s. at theleast." The statute forbade 
any tenant occupier of.land from keeping more than 2,000 sheep, 
exclusive of lambs, but in spite of this in the next reign sixty ships 
sailed from Southampton solely laden with wool for the Netherlands. 

On the whole the period from 1650 to 1750 was fairly prosperous 


—great wealth was produced though it was not fairly distributed. ` 


Though the first nationalisation of ‘commerce had been achieved, 
much had been lost of the entity of British rural life and character. 
At this early stage in history we see the first signs of standardised 
industrialisation growing at the expense of individuality and craftsman- 
ship. Side by side with the ever-growing appetite of British looms 
it was fortunate that vast flocks of British sheep were being established 
' jn the countries of the British Empire, especially in Australia, so that 
when at last we became buyers rather than suppliers of wool, Empire 
wool was available and our looms did not run with empty shuttles. 
To-day, with buyers from all over the world scrambling to buy the 
biggest “ wool sack" yet produced—over a million and a half tons— 
and the greatest boom in wool at its peak, it is well to look beyond 
the immediate bustling fold and over the prairie's horizon into the 
future. Our looms are using approximately two million tons of wool 
each year, of which only 50,000 tons can be produced in the United 
Kingdom. It is clear, therefore, that we must continue to buy the 
“ golden fleeces " which are now literally worth their weight in gold 
if. we are to keep our looms fully employed and people adequately 
clothed. Nevertheless the peak prices obtained for wool are rising 
beyond economic values. 

For the past ten years scientists have been experimenting with wool 
substitute, and though wool protein fibres are not easy to imitate, 
results are beginning to show the possibilities of converting many raw 
materials such as monkey nuts, skim milk and soya beans into soft, 
fleecy, wool-like textiles. Just as nylon took the place of silk, these 
raw materials have already commenced to take the place of wool. 
It is said that scientists bid fair to ust the sheep in the same way 
as they “laid bare ” the silkworm. But as fast as science creates 
substitutes it also finds а new commodity that can be extracted from 
the raw material for which there is no lack of demand. Experiments 
are now well in hand with grease extracted from sheep's wool which 
may make the peace-loving sheep an important “ weapon of war," 
for among other things the new commodity protects the steelwork 
of battleships. Optimistic wool growers state that, whereas synthetic 
fibres can have only a limited use, with a sheep you can use everything 
but the “ b-a-a-a." The wool problem to-day is as “ uncomfortable ” 
as the traditional seat, the Woolsack, on which the Lord Chancellor 
sits. Often before in our history this seat has had to be stuffed with 
horsehair. To-day it would cost /2то to refill it with 200 Ib. of good- 
quality wool. 

FRANCES FAURE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


R. W. SETON-WATSON 
B: the death on July 25th last of Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson a long 


" 


chapter was ended in one of the more outstanding “ tragedies ” 

(as we are apt loosely to call such experiences) of our time. It 
was not a tragedy in the true sense, but it illustrated in large measure 
that unaccountable vagary of unfulfilled idealism which in the mystery 
of life so often falls to the lot of good men. The “ Scotus Viator " who - 
went out to the Balkans in the first decade of the century to study the 
history of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and who was filled with 
prompt indignation against such attempted Magyar deceptions as the 
claim that the Slovaks were simply Magyar in race was destined to 
spend a lifetime of crusading zeal on behalf of those submerged 
nationalities which had fallen victim to a German or a Magyar tyranny. . 
After a brilliant Winchester-New College record (in which the Stanbope 
Historical Essay preceded Greats in 1902) he happened by his family 
circumstance to be in a position where he could concentrate his great 
gifts on to the pursuit of a clear and recognisably idealist cause, without 
the distraction of having to work for his living. Hence it is that we 
have been given through a period of nearly fifty years an uninterrupted 
flow of fact and interpretation about Central and Eastern European 
affairs such as constituted, with Wickham Steed's collateral body of 
evidence, the main comprehensive and authoritative source of informa- 
tion in that field. 

Seton-Watson was a scholar turned publicist as well as historian. 
His thoroughness and crusading determination to establish fact beyond 
the peradventure of mishap induced him, in addition to the German, 
French and Italian languages which he read and spoke well, to master 
also Magyar, Czech, Slovak, Serbo-Croat and Roumanian well enough 
to enable him to explore every document in the original Не had 
enough money to buy many of the chief books that appeared, and to 
subscribe to the chief political magazines and newspapers that appeared, 
in any of those languages in so far as they bore upon his subject. He 
was a man entirely without apparent method, without an inkling, 
despite his mastery of the English language, of what was meant or 
implied or intended by the word "tidy." His study, whether in 
Buckingham Street, London, or Parkside, Wimbledon, or Linton Road, 
Oxford, or Kyleakin, Isle of Skye, was a hell of papers, maps and books 
scattered all over the place, bis writing-desk being a piece of furniture 
on which months-old cheques, payable to himself, could be found 
among the débris, but on which hardly a square inch of space could be 
found on which to write. But his mind was stocked methodically with 
a whole encyclopedia of facts in minutest detail which for his use 
needed neither further index nor conscious tidiness of arrangement, 
and which were always available when wanted. His own many pub- 
lished works were monuments to his astonishing mastery of fact and 
sifting of detail, to which his unfinished memoirs, when duly edited (as 
they should be), will add the crowning corpus of evidence on that last 
catastrophe in the modern story of Central Europe. 
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Often enough his books seemed to be top heavy with fact and detail, 
to the detriment of a broad trend in the presentation; but to him, in a 
field of knowledge such as that of foreign affairs, where the abstract truth 
is so hedged in with snares and twistings and is so often hard to establish 
at all with finality, it was of the essence of his job to prove and prove 
again the truth of his contentions no matter how much otherwise 
tiresome detail might be involved in the process. In some ways one 
was reminded of Sir Arthur Evans’s works on his Cretan excavations, 
. which were so overburcened in detail as to need another sort of excava- 
tion on their own account. Not that Seton-Watson's detail was as 
bad as all that. It was typical of him, and fortunate for us, that he 
withstood the temptation to become an operative politician. He had 
temptations in that direction. He would have been a hopeless failure 
in it had he yielded, and we, the students in that field, would have been 
the losers, for he would thereby have been drawn away from his proper 
' function. ' " 

Не spent his money in the cause without thought of the cost. In 
1916 he founded, single-handed so far as the cost was concerned, the 
remarkable weekly review The New Europe, which for four years was 
the ruling authority in all matters bearing upon the Central and South- 
Eastern European settlement that was ‘involved in the first world war, 
and which in the fullest sense was responsible for that part of the settle- 
ment which created the new States of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
(The Times obituary notice of July 28th made an understatement when 
it declared that Dr. Seton-Watson bore “ the main cost " of The New 
Europe. He bore the total cost of it. Throughout its existence not a 
penny was contributed from any other source whatsoever ; which is an 
important fact to remember in such a record of “ propaganda.") It 
was the documented argument of Те New Europe, working in league 
with Thomas Masaryk's famous war-time Odyssey round the world 
and Edward Benesh's work in Paris and London, that persuaded the 
Allied Powers and the “ Associated " United States to carve those new 
States out of the old Austria-Hungary. Thomas Masaryk himself was 
one of the original board of The New Europe collaborators mobilised by 
Seton-Watson, with characteristic thoroughness, to advise and write 
on the business in hand : a board recruited from the leading authorities 
in all the Allied countries. Thomas Masaryk contributed the first 
signed article to the paper in 1916, and remained in constant touch 
with it throughout its existence. 

Dr. Seton-Watson’s academic work, whether as Masaryk Professor 
of Central European History at King’s College, London (one of the 
many chairs bearing upon the problems of our time that were founded 
at King’s College by Principal R. M. Burrows), from 1922 to 1945, or 
as the first Professor of Czechoslovak Studies at Oxford (1945-9), 
interesting as it was, and incidental to his own work of research, did 
not achieve a big enough scope to compete in interest or importance 
with his more public work. In addition to The New Europe he edited, 
jointly with Sir Bernard Pares, a massive and scholarly publication 
called Slavonic and Easí European Studies. 

It might be thought on a superficial view that his work lacked a due 
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regard for the religious factor in the history and evolution oi Central 
Europe. Such an impression would be hardly fair: So sincere and so 
good 4 man, whose motive was the vindication at all costs of true 
premise and sound conclusion, never underestimated the role played 
by the Catholic Church in the old ramshackle Empire, nor the role it 
was capable of playing in all human affairs ; but it happened that the 
still young Christian Church, so far as its human element was con- 
cerned, failed to take its opportunity in that Danubian association of 
nations, which, if it had been well and wisely governed, would have 
been an obviously good instrument of human welfare. In Austria- 
Hungary, as in Russia, the Church (it must be confessed) proved 
unfaithful to its trust. Hence in some measure the fate that befell 
both those countries. The separation and disintegration of the con- 
stituent national entities of Austria and Hungary was not, and in the 
nature of things could not be, as sound a principle as that of the mutual 
interdependence theoretically inherent in the Danubian conglomeration, 
but in practice vitiated by the unfaithful inheritors of the Christian 
tradition. 

It has been one of the misfortunes of our time that the chance of a 
working system of interdependence was not taken, and that instead 
` the pis aller of a mosaic of separate independent entities had, almost of 
necessity, to be adopted. It was partly as a consequence of that mis- 
fortune that the States concerned fell victim separately to the Com- 
munist terror. The fault lay largely upon the Christian Church. 
Seton-Watson would have been the first to welcome and to appreciate 
a truer application of Christian principle by the dominant Christian 
influence ; but it was not so. In one sense, therefore, the germ was 
present, throughout the period of Seton-Watson's ascendancy, of that 
catastrophe which in the end destroyed much of his work. 

There is no doubt that when Roumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia fell to the atheist tyranny, Seton-Watson's heart was 
broken. When Jan Masaryk committed suicide and Edward Benesh 
was driven, a broken man, to an untimely death, Seton-Watson himself 
was mortally hurt. A life's work, carried out in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devoted application to a cause, seemed to lie in ruins. He never 
jumped to conclusions. Не Кері ‘ап open mind about Jan Masaryk’s 
death until, despite the difficulty of penetrating the iron curtain, he in 
the end did convince himself that it was suicide. I do not know, for the 
opportunity did not arise for finding out, what view he had formed, or 
whether he had yet formed a view, of Tito ; but I do know that the 
general disaster that swamped this new Danubian civilisation and 
plunged his beloved Czechoslovakia, a model State, a triumph of the 
twin contrivance of himself and Thomas Masaryk, into the degradation 
of Communism, was the calamity that broke Seton-Watson's heart. He 
fell victim to an obscure nervous disease, could not sleep, lost his grip, 
and died. 

No man can measure how deeply he felt these things. But if his life's 
work had been wrecked, as so many fine things have been wrecked, by 
these devil's disciples of the Kremlin, yet that is not the really important 
thing. After all, such things do pass. What abides eternally is the 
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essential man, the character, the soul that transcends the workaday 
world, and proves beyond the doubting that God in His Heaven is in 
full control of the things that matter. Seton-Watson's smile, the charm 
of his child-like heart, his loyalty, his utter goodness : these are the 
things that matter in the eternities, not the scholar's gifts, though they, 
too, played their part, a great, if passing, part, in the whirligig of опг 
time. 


$ 


A FRENCH SCANDAL 


Of a quite different symbolism in the troubled story of our time is 
the life and death of Henri Philippe Pétain. There is no difficulty about 
him. The only diffcul-y is to believe that his countrymen could'be so 
mistaken, so apparently callous and heartless, about a man who, 
according to his lights—and he was in. many ways an enlightened man 
—always and fearlessly did his duty. Oddly enough the popular mind 
both in France and in Britain, in its estimate of this simple man's life, 
concentrated upon the supposed contrast between what he did in 1916 
and what he did in 1940. And what did he do? In February 1916 he 
was sent by Joffre to Verdun. He called a meeting of all the officers in 
the defending garrison. He made a speech of a dozen words: 
5 Messieurs, al n'y a pas de mauvais soldats ; Й ny a que de mauvais 
officiers " (" Gentlemen, there's no such thing as a bad soldier of the 
ranks ; there are only bad officers ’ *). With those stinging words he 
restored the moral on which: depended the defence. His words, “ Ils 
ne passeront pas ! " are popularly remembered. They proved to be true. 

In May 1940 he was recalled by M. Paul Reynaud from Madrid, 
where he had been Ambassador to Spain since March of the year before, 
in order to restore the moral of the French people in a second emergency. 
This time, however, he took a different view of the situation. He and 
Weygand. promptly decided, as soldiers, on military criteria, that 
France was irretrievably beaten, and therefore the only thing to do was 
to ask the enemy for an armistice. He saw the roads crowded with 
refugees, mainly women and children and old men, being bombed 
mercilessly from the air. There was no organised French army, nor 
air force. Pétain was a soldier, a devout practising Christian, and a 

man of common sense. His soldier’s judgment bade him, when defeat 
was incurred beyond the argument, to accept it in the only way known 
to correct military practice. His common sense bade him spare the 
tortured people any further unnecessary torture. His religious faith 
bade him, as was illustrated in a remarkable broadcast message he 
- gave to the French nation at the time, to offer comfort to the people in 
the only way known to the Christian tradition, namely by expressing 
his belief in the ultimate good that would come to them, through the 
redemptive process, irom their present suffering : a sentiment which, 
though elementary and commonplace to Christian thought, was; none 
the less jeered at in this pagan age. Both at Verdun and at Bordeaux 
' he was actuated by the combined principles of a professional soldier, a 
staunch patriot and a practising Christian. 

After the surrender in 1940 he held Hitler at bay, kept the French 
fleet from Hitler’s grasp, and, though disarmed, prevented Hitler from . 
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achieving his supreme object of turning France into a belligerent 
against her former ally. His only asset was the hold he had over the 
affection of the French people. He told Hitler that in a last resort he 
would lead the people of Vichy France in open, though hopeless, revolt ; 
and Hitler did not want to suppress a French revolt, even though he 
could do it in his stride. He wanted French troops to fight for him. 
Pétain thereby saved what remained of France to save ; and he stayed 
with his people to bear with them whatever of suffering might have to 
be borne. He also thereby served the purpose of Britain, because he 
prevented Hitler from seizing the whole of France, in addition to 
keeping the French fleet from ‘his grasp. 

After the war he was sentenced to death (in his ninetieth year) for 

“ treason,” the sentence being later changed into imprisonment for life. 
He died on July 23rd last at the age of g5. At his trial in 1945 he 
proudly refused to defend himself against the charge of treason. He 
merely made this claim at the end of the trial: “ The. French people 
will not forget. They know that I defended them as I did at Verdun.” 


THE SINEWS OF BOLSHEVISM 


There are people of an apparently innocent complexion who wonder 
why it is that the stars in their courses play into the hands of the 
Bolsheviks, smoothing their path, enabling them to achieve their evil 
objects with apparent ease and certitude, and by the same token 
crippling the efforts of the Christian West to defend the cause of 
human goodness. The answer is that the stars in their courses do nothing 
of the sort. It is the said innocents who misjudge the case. They are 
wrong not to delve below the surface of what we call foreign zffairs to 
discover the source and origin of this modern Bolshevism, and to trace 
the sinews of its success. The truth is that Bolshevism is'not a cause 
but a result. It is neither an accident nor a perverse dispensation of 
some unknown power that at this time makes everything go well for the 
Bolshevic aggressor and badly for the defender of Christian civilisation. 
It is necessary to know what it is that causes Bolshevism. Dry rot in 
a building can destroy the building if it be not checked. It can be 
checked if its source be known, and the appropriate measures be taken 
to check it. So it is with Bolshevism. Thé reason why at this present 
time everything goes wrong is that the Christian West has neither 
sought out the source of the disease nor applied the appropriate remedy. 
There is no doubt that in world affairs we do at present go from bad 
to worse. The initiative remains with the enemy. 

What we rather complacently call the free world defeats its own 
object by the very measures it takes for its supposed defence. The 
programme of Western rearmament, although on the short view it is 
inescapably imposed by the colossal nature of existing Communist 
armaments, is yet on the longer view not the adequate nor even the 
right method of meeting the case. It may postpone or even prevent 
, a Communist aggression of the open violent type. It cannot defeat, 
indeed it can only increase, the true menace of Communism to the 
freedom and dignity of the individual human being. The issue lies 
between the materialist and the spiritual motive in human conduct. 
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The armaments now piling up in the world constitute a general sur- 
render to the materialist motive. Unless and until the essential nature 
of what is taking place in the world is diagnosed and faced by the people 
of the West, and the relevant cure applied, we shall continue to slither 
down the slippery slope. to the gratification and greater strength of the 
Communist destroyer. 

It is not hard to see what is wrong. It is an elementary and obvious 
truth that the grace of God flows through the channel of the individual 
human being, and that welfare depends upon the unselfishness of the 
individual. Organised societies of human beings are able to achieve 
their avowed purpose of creating mutual convenience or of safeguarding 
mutual security, whether of life or property, only if the sanction con- 
tinues to rest upon individual goodness. When the society perverts its 
theory and becomes en inhuman and soulless tyrant so that the 
individual becomes swamped and subjected to the tyranny, Шеп 
everything necessarily goes wrong. What happened in the second 
decade of the present century was that for the purpose of war, that is, 
for a plainly wicked pu-pose, the bulk of the people in many countries 
surrendered their individual competence, responsibility and dignity, 
and invested their governments with a dominant power over the 
material assets. Facilis descensus. Having once tasted the fruits of 
power the politicians heve never let go. They have arrogated more and 
more of it to themselves. The resultant tyranny, which out of the 
hypothesis is a soulless thing, has unavoidably piled evil upon evil, 
because the motive of zood work can come only from the individual, 
actuated by charity, that is, by the grace of God. : 

In Russia the evil has gone so far that the individual is denied all 
competence in affairs, and the soulless political tyranny seeks to 
buttress its own power by denying the very source of the individual's 
power, namely the God Who made him. In Britain the tyranny, in 
its lesser degree and incidence, though not differing from the Russian 
in its essence, plunges further and further along the road to Moscow. 
Whereas the Kremlin fortifies its power by abandoning all pretence of 
democracy and maintzining its position by naked force, the British 
Cabinet adopts the method of warping the machinery of democracy 
- into an instrument subservient to itself. Mr. Attlee and his men are 
ruled, or blackmailed, by the T.U.C. The T.U.C. is ruled, or blackmailed, 
by the unofficial strike committees, whose power derives from the 
proletariat in the full Marxian sense. Without the T.U.C. and the 
* democratic " votes it commands the Government could not retain 
office. Without the support. of its rank and file the T.U.C. could not 
retain ofüce. When, therefore, the rank and file make a demand, the 
T.U.C. hardly dare refuse to support it for fear of losing the allegiance 
of the rank and file, who in fact have shown that if they cannot get 
what they want from their official leaders they will turn instead to an 
ad hoc body of “ unofficial " strike leaders who promise everything. It 
is therefore the wildest and least reasonable stratum of the proletariat 
that through the T.U.C. rules the Government. 

In the modern practice Abraham Lincoln's conception of democracy 
no longer holds. There is a new conception, which may be thus defined : 
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government of the dud, by the dud, for the dud. The wickedness of the ' 
technique is that the dud constitutes an electoral majority. We thus 
witness in Britain a truer application of the Marxian prescription of 
proletarian dictatorship than was ever applied in Russia. In Moscow's 
practice all classes except the proletariat have been eliminated, whence 
it follows that there can be no dictatorship of the proletariat—the idea 
of such dictatorship implying the existence of other classes to be 
dictated to—whereas in Britain we have put the Marxian idea more 
literally into practice. The proletariat, through the T.U.C., dictates, 
and the other classes are kept in being merely in order to pay the bill. 
It is not surprising that a Government which largely relies for its 
electoral majority upon the spite of the under-privileged (a spite . 
deliberately excited by that Government and otherwise non-existent) 
resorts to such injustices as the pegging of dividends, but not of wages, 
and to such untruths as that dividends are responsible for the gap 
between paper wages and real wages; or that it perpetuates ration 
books and identity cards as a machinery of dictatorship. 

The Marxian dictatorship of the proletariat, put into practice in 
Great Britain and nowhere else in the world, is a tortuous instrument of 
tyranny. The Russian instrument, that of direct brute force, is at least 
more straightforward. Please God the British system will never become 
brutal as well as tortuous! The old dominance of the privileged class 
was doomed because of its thoughtless injustice towards the “ working 
class." Evil practices are a worm in the wood. Two wrongs, however, 
do not make a right. The dictatorship of one class over another is 
wrong, whichever class it be. The now prevailing injustices spell the 
doom of political tyranny, whether it be the kind of tyranny that is 
imposed from the Kremlin or the kind that is imposed from Whitehall. 

T GEORGE GLASGOW. 


Р 


August xxih, 1951. 
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A GERMAN DIPLOMATIST* 


The defeat of a great nation, like the collapse of a powerful régime, always 
produces a litter of apologias. So it was in Germany after the eviction of the 
Hohenzollerns, and thus it has been since the Nazi gangsters vaid the 
penalty for their atrocious crimes. Among the witnesses none has a better 
claim to be heard than Ernst von Weizsacker, a member of a respected 
Württemberg family whose father became Premier of his native state. 
Entering the German navy, which he came to regard as his spiritual home, 
he spent nearly twenty years afloat and was present at the Battle of Jutland. 
When the German navy ceased to exist, he started a new career as a diplo- 
matist, serving in various capacities at Basle, Copenhagen, Geneva, Oslo and 
Berne. The most interesting of these early chapters describes his five years at 
Geneva, where, he complains, “ German democracy received its death blow." 
He has hard things to say, not about the conception of a League of Nations, 
but of the “ Committee of Conquerors,” to quote General Sir Ian Hamilton's 


* The Memoirs of Ernst von Wewssücker, Head of the German Foreign Office, 1988-1943. 
Gollancz. 16s. . oes 
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striking phrase, who kept the Weimar Republic at arm’s length. “ Му 
memories of the League ате rather bitter, and my criticism of it may seem 
over-passionate. ... The critical time which could have been used to re- 
concile old and dangerous rivalries had been allowed to pass without anything 
of this kind being done." He thought little of Stresemann and never shared 
our illusions about the Locarno pact. 

Preferring, like most South Germans, a constitutional monarchy with a 
wise prince, Weizsücker was distressed, though hardly surprised, when 
Hitler became Chancellor. The Nazis he had met in Geneva, he remarks, 
could not be taken seriously, and his apprehensions increased when he saw 
the broken windows of Jewish shops. '' And in Berlin, too, I had the im- 
pression that the Party now in power was made up not merely of tub- 
thumpers and demagogues, but of dangerous revolutionaries. This was no 
longer an imitation of Fascism ; it was a violent revolution. It seemed to me 
that we were closer to Communist methods than to anything else. I was filled 
with anxiety because I felt that the political course must lead to a war." It 
was at this point that the wrestling with his conscience began which tormented 
him till the collapse of the Hitler dictatorship. Should he refuse to serve a 
régime which he loathed, or should he stay on in the hope that he might 
possibly minimise its disastrous results ? He chose the latter, partly because 
two moderates, Neurath and the younger Bülow, were in official control of 
the Foreign Office, partly because he believed that the Nazi régime would not 
last long. He- was mistaken as to its duration, and its savagery proved even 
worse than he expected. He quickly discovered that Neurath was a mere 
figurehead, that Ribbentrop had the ear of Hitler, and that the latter was 
obsessed by thoughts of war. '' Two great trees like Germany and England," 
remarked Ribbentrop to the author, “ cannot stand so'close together without. 
it being necessary to reach a decision as to which is stronger.” 

Despite his dislike both for the character and policy of this reckless 
adventurer, whom he justly describes as entirely devoid of moral scruples, 
Weizsücker accepted the invitation to become Permanent Under-Secretary 
when Ribbentrop succeeced Neurath as Foreign’ Minister in February 1938. 
The author has been censured by some reviewers for lending his hitherto 
respected name to policies which he disapproved. His answer is that he felt 
there was just a chance cf averting war and of shortening it if it broke out. 
Every reader must decide for himself whether to accept the plea. That he 
worked for peace according to his lights is incontestable, but he never seems 
to have been wholly at his.ease. At the height of the Sudeten crisis, and on 
' many subsequent occasions, “ I suggested to Ribbentrop and Hitler, by word 

of mouth and in writing, that I should vacate my post; or else I formally 
asked them for permission to resign. This was necessary in order to give force 
to my advice and to show that I did not feel dependent on these gentlémen. 
Permission to resign was never granted me. Under a dictatorship it is easier 
to come than to go. But I do not suggest that I could not somehow or other 
have compelled them:to,accept my resignation. This I did not want to do. 
The more one smelt the odours coming from Hitler's kitchen, the more did 
one feel it a duty to remain and to prevent the poisonous brew from being 
concocted." Beck, Chief of the General Staff, who shared his conviction that 
'*if we wanted ultimately to preserve peace we should have to get rid of 
Hitler," advised him to remain in office. Beck's successor, Halder, held 
similar views, as did Admiral Canaris and other highly placed personages. 

Weizsäcker worked fcr peace, sometimes behind Ribbentrop’s. back, in 

collaboration with Attolico and Nevile Henderson, the Italian and British 
Ambassadors, to whom he pays warm tributes. Peace was saved for the 
moment by the Chamberlain-Hitler meetings, at which the author was. 
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present, but with such raving megalomaniacs as Hitler and Ribbentrop at 
the helm it was a hopeless task. Göring stood for peace, but he had lost 
influence. The day of the Munich settlement, declares the author, was the 
last happy day of his life. Chamberlain is saluted as a great man, though he 
was wrong to imagine that Hitler’s written promise of good behaviour was a 
guarantee of peace. When war broke out the British Ambassador ended a 
farewell letter to the author with the words “ God bless you," and he replied 
in the same manner. “ It was Hitler's and Ribbentrop’s war against England, 
not the German people's war.” 

Tf the author had scarcely any influence before the war, he had none at all 
when the storm burst. He foresaw defeat sooner than the Nazi chiefs, who 
were intoxicated with their early victories. In 1943 his wish to be posted as 
Ambassador to the Vatican was granted. He remained in Rome till the end 
of the war and stayed on for a time, like other Axis diplomatists, as a guest of 
‚ the Vatican. On his return to Germany in 1947 he was arrested, charged with 
war crimes, and sentenced to seven years imprisonment by an American 
court. At peace with his conscience and consoled by the confidence of his 
friends, he declares that he would take the same decision if be were faced by 
the same situation to-day. Whatever we may think of his resolve to serve 
in an important post under the Nazi thugs, no one can close this striking 
volume without feeling that he has learned a great deal that is worth knowing 
abour twentieth-century Germany under various régimes both in war and 


peace. donus 
NORFOLK IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In these restless days it is refreshing to step back 200 years into the 
unhurried ease and plenty of a Norfolk neighbourhood, and enjoy the letters 
written by the Reverend Patrick St. Clair of Sustead to his lifelong friend 
and patron, Ashe Windham of Felbrigg Hall. To use Mr. Ketton-Cremer's 
own modest words, “ The present work attempts to portray the life of a 
neighbourbood during little more than a single decade in the eighteenth 
century." That he has succeeded in his attempt we know by the satisfaction 
and interest which these letters afford, all so delightfully and sympathetically 
linked together by a perfect connecting narrative and explanation. They 
only cover the years 1729 to 1741, but so intimate and personal is the detail 
that we can re-live those times when in the “ high noon of Whig supremacy ” 
the Hobarts, the Cokes, the Windhams and the Walpoles reigned in their 
great country houses. We meet also the lesser notabilities who made up the 
social life, listen to their wit and kindly gossip, and join in their country 
festivities. The clergy played no little part in the social round. They were, 
writes Mr. Ketton-Cremer, “ men of honest, upright life, preaching sound 
doctrine, diligent in the care of their parishes, liked and respected by their 
neighbours of every degree." Such a one was the writer of the letters, and 
added to all this was his scholarship. Having travelled in his younger days as 
cicerone to Ashe Windham, St. Clair kept his interest in foreign literature and 
European affairs to the end of his life. The heroine is Betty St. Clair, his 
beautiful daughter, who for the sake of her health had a diet of asses' milk. 
Why her intended marriage never took place we do not know. Her father, 
- whose affectionate solicitude for her was deep, did not live to see her married. 
Surely this was one of the few shadows cast over his long life. 

The letters give the impression of a prosperous, leisured society ; but the 
impoverishment of many of the local clergy, incumbents of the smaller 
livings, was, to use the editor's words, “ shameful indeed." Echoes of the 
condition and attitude of some of the village people sound in these letters. 
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There is the incident of the smashing of the doctor's coach and coach-house 
at Attleborough which called forth from St. Clair “ See to what a hight [sc] 
of wickedness our common people are come"; there is the suspicious 
burning in Cley harbour af the ship containing the furniture for the new 
mansion of Wolterton, furniture which Horatio Walpole had sent from 
Paris, and which had successfully arrived within a few miles of its destination. 
Only by the mention of these details do we get a comprehensive picture of 
this Norfolk neighbourhood in the reign of George II. The charm of the book* 
is that there is no need to create the atmosphere of an English country 
society as in a work of fiction ; it is here, it is real, it all has happened. The 
illustrations, taken from old engravings, enhance the interest. Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer has added a notable contribution to the social history of our country 
by the publication of these letters. 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 


ROYAL PAVILION 

The timing of Mr. Clifford Musgrave’s agreeable book} is happier than the 
sub-title, for the royal whim which caused the Sussex turf to sprout with 
domes and minarets had little, if any, connection with the Romantic Revival. 
It is true that Coleridge, Southey and Byron felt the poetic stimulus of the 
East, both the Near and the Far, but in proportion as they became more 
exotic they tended to become less romantic. Inspiration came to the Prince 
from Chinese wallpaper rather than from mock-oriental poetry, and attempts 
to establish a literary genesis for the Pavilion are unlikely to succeed. 

Much has already been written about the fantastic but no longer disparaged 
building in which his peculiar genius found its fullest expression, but there 
is room for one book more. As the Whig smoke screen disperses we see 
George IV for what he was—one of the only two English kings who could 
justly be called amusing company, the other being that great exemplar of 
wit, taste and deportment Charles II : and, Carlton House having vanished, 
it is at Brighton that we must seek him out if we would contemplate him in 
all his glory. What fun it must all have been! Any book which gives us a 
sense that we are sharing in that fun must necessarily be a very good book, 
and judged by that standard Mr. Musgrave’s is a very good book indeed. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and it acts as a guide to a lost land of princely 
pleasures—the pleasures of a highly intelligent Prince. When a second 
impression appears the small handful of errors can easily be corrected. For 
example, the Duke of Cumberland who introduced {Һе Heir Apparent to the 
joys of sea-bathing was not “ The Butcher,” and the parents of Minney 
Seymour were not “ Lord and Lady Seymour " but Lord Francis Seymour 
and his wife, née Lady Horatia Waldegrave. Nor, with all his filial imperfec- 
tions, was the Prince Regent insensitive enough to give a ball at Carlton 
House “ to celebrate the Regency " within six months of the events which 
made the Regency inevitable. We have his own word for it that it was given 
* to honour the birthday of his august parent, to pay a compliment to the 
exiled royalties of France, and to benefit the numerous classes of British 
artists who, by the illness of the sovereign and the discontinuance of the 
accustomed splendour of the Court, had been deprived of many advantages." 

Mr. Musgrave has cast his net wide and the haul is both good and heavy ; 
but one feels that he mignt well have found a corner for Princess Elizabeth's 
description of her eldest brother's seaside maison de plaisance: “ That 
magnificent castle, his own creation." 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
* Country Neighbourhood. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. Faber. 18s. 


T Royal Pavilion: А Study in the Romantic. By Clifford Musgrave. Brighton: 
Bredon and Heginbothum. r5s. 
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PRISON REFORM* 


Mr. Ruck has rendered a service for which many will be grateful in editing 
the papers written by Sir Alec Paterson in connection with his work for 
prisons and prisoners, which extended far beyond the bounds of England to 
the Commonwealth and Colonies and included the study of prison conditions 
in other countries. It is a fitting memorial to the man who is more responsible 
than any other for the great and hopeful transformation of our penal system 
which has taken place during the last thirty years, for the most part silently 
and with little notice from the mass of British citizens, to whom prisons are 
still an isolated and unknown world. For most of that time Alec Paterson 
(as he still was to countless friends, from Bermondsey van boys to arch- 
bishops) gave his time and thought—and gave in the end his health and 
strength—to his work for,prisoners, above all younger prisoners, and to 
raising the standards of the whole prison service and enlisting the right kind 
of recruits. For he knew that no mechanical or external reform could be 
effective, but that freedom for experiment was needed for the healthy 
development of personality. Prisoners for him were not a separate class, but 
individuals differing from one another. 

Since his memorable picture of dockland life in South London, Across the 
Bridges, written in his early Bermondsey days, he had very little time to 
write books or articles ; he was too occupied with his work and the complex 
problems of human relationships, lit up, as they were, by his spirit of friend- 
ship. But he wrote a number of papers printed for private circulation in 
Government departments or prepared for various official congresses and 
committees interested in penology. From these and some unpublished 
manuscripts Mr. Ruck has skilfully woven together twenty chapters dealing 
with both general principles and details of prison management, with the 
insight and broad humanity and the practical wisdom which marked Pater- 
son's outlook. “ Men come to prison as a punishment, not for punishment," 
he writes; but he knew the immense difficulties involved in the artificial life 
of a prison. “ It is a monastery of men who have not chosen to be monks." 
Both advocates and opponents of capital punishment ought to think over 
what he has written about it, and his condemnation of prison sentences for 
over ten years. The sources of the various chapters are given in an appendix ; 
obviously some paragraphs were written at intervals of years and they 
mention conditions which Paterson's own work has profoundly modified. 
Only in the case of the “ Devil's Island ” in French Guiana are we allowed to 
get a glimpse of what the courage, tact and human sympathy of one man 
could do to bring about the abolition of the hideous survival of an outworn 
penal system. 

T. EDMUND HARVEY. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


Some years ago the biographies of two eminent Victorian statesmen, 
Lord Salisbury and Joseph Chamberlain; were interrupted by the death of 
their authors. But while no successor seems to have been found for Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, Garvin's biography of Chamberlain is now being continued 
by Julian Атегу.ї Garvin had planned his Life on the large scale of no fewer 
than five volumes. Amery continues on the same scale. This new volume, 
the fourth, deals merely with just over two years, 1901-1903, rightly 

ж Paterson on Prisons Bemg the collected papers of Sir Alexander Paterson. Edited,. 
with an Introduction, by S. K. Ruck, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee. 
Frederick Muller. 15s. 

t The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Volume IV. 1901-1903. By Julian Amery. 
Macmillan. 30s. i 
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called “ the years of Chamberlain's supremacy in our domestic, imperial and 
foreign affairs," from the aftermath of the “ Khaki ” elections to his return 
from South Africa. Amery writes as an.admirer of “ Joe," who certainly had 
many admirable qualities, his energy and courage, his directness and 
straightforwardness and his understanding of the mentality of the English 
people, all'of which come effectively to Ше in this detailed and lucid 
presentation. 

Not much can be learned from the chapter about Chamberlain’s excursion 
into foreign policy which is not already known from the published British 
and German documents. More new facts come to light about the South African 
policy. Its most interesting aspects are the relations between Chamberlain 
and Milner. Sir William Harcourt, the staunch defender of the old Liberal 
tradition of peace and retrenchment, wrote to Chamberlain in 1898: “І 
regard you, the Kaiser William and Milner as by nature the pattern jingoes 
of these times." There was, however, a difference between the Colonial 
Secretary and his proconsul. Chamberlain was a House of Commons man, 
who knew exactly how much “ strong government ” a British Parliament 
and British public opinion would stand. Milner was by upbringing and 
character more like the German type of a high executive official, who is 
convinced that he knows much better than the anonymous “‘ man in the 
street " what is good for him. Hence the clash of the two men over the suspen- 
sion of the Cape constitution, in which Milner argued in the same style as 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the strong man of the Hapsburg monarchy, argued 
about the constitution after the revolution of 1848. “ His genius," writes 
Amery, '' was of the autocratic kind, and in his heart he never recognised 
with much good humour the right of opposition." Chamberlain, too, was 

'not conspicuous by his tolerance of opposition, particularly if it came from 
people who agreed with'part of his programme. How characteristic was 
his saying : “ I don't hate the Irish, I don't hate the Little Englanders, but 
I hate the Liberal Imperialists." But he was all the more careful to avoid 
a false step which was bound to increase the opposition. He could not but 
be shocked by Milner's autocratic attempt to force the pace by publicly 
proclaiming in favour of the suspension of the Cape colony without having 
consulted his chief beforehand. 

The'agitation for Tariff Reform is reserved for the fifth volume, but Amery 
unfolds carefully the origins of this movement, with which he is, of course, 
in full sympathy. The economic problem of Free Trade and Protection will 
always be a matter of controversy. But one thing we can see rather clearly 
to-day ; Chamberlain's main argument, his political motif that preferential 
tariffs for the Dominions were indispensable for maintaining the unity of 
the British Empire, is refuted by history. Ten years later the Empire was put 
to the test and. stood it, although Great Britain had upheld what Amery 
calis “ the old shibboleths ” of Free Trade, and although the Dominions did 
not enjoy preference. \ 

The deepest i impression ons gets from this volume is how little Chamber- 

. lain had in common with the party of which he was the strongest popular · 
asset. The Tory Party of that time was the party of the Church and of the 
propertied classes. What a tragedy that he, the nonconformist, who a genera- 
tion ago had led the movement for: secular education, was now compelled 
to support Balfour's Education Bill, which favoured the denominational 
schools. ‘ I told you that your Education Bill would destroy your own party,” 
he wrote to the Duke of Devonshire in September 1902, “it has done so. 

Our best friends are leaving us by scores and hundreds and they will not come 

back. ... D—n this Bill,” which Һе, nevertheless, had to support in public. 

The social reformer who in 1885 had sneered at “ the convenient cant of 
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selfish wealth ” and had talked of “ ransom ” had now to repudiate old age 
pensions, because the Tory Party declined to add one penny to the income 
tax. His own party, the Liberal Unionist, had completely lost its inde- 
pendence and was practically dead. Among his Tory colleagues he had no 
, real friend, no comrade-in-arms. He had to be grateful for the peculiar 
tolerance of English party politics which allowed him to continue his cordial 
personal relations with his old friends of his Radical days, like Harcourt 
and Morley, despite their sharp encounters in Parliament and at public 
meetings. He enjoyed unlimited popularity, but Lord Salisbury asked, not 
without reason: “ Does anyone love Mr. Chamberlain? " People admired 
the'courage with which the Colonial Secretary defended the Government's 
proposals and fought its opponents. But an impartial observer, the French 
Ambassador Paul Cambon, wrote іп 1903: “П ne faut oublier que Mr. 
Chamberlain n'a aucun principe politique, qu'il est l’homme du moment 
présent, et qu'il varie d'opinion avec une facilité incroyable." All his difficulties 
were the consequences of the rupture with his old Liberal friends over Home 
Rule, and we may wonder if anybody who has seen the development of the 
Irish problem in the last thirty years still thinks that Home Rule was worth 
these troubles. 
Dr. ERICH EYCK. 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 


It was Aristotle who first remarked that the surest indicator of a poet’s 
power lies in his use of metaphor : an opinion modern criticism has tended to 
corroborate. Nowhere, of course, is this figurative wealth as manifest as in 
the pages of Shakespeare, and since the Nineteen-twenties and the Imagist 
movement a number of books have been written on this subject. For the 
most part they have dealt with it in relation only to single plays, the most 
important exception being Professor Spurgeon's work Shakespeare's Imagery 
and What It Tells Us. To this work W. Н. Clemen (Professor of English at 
Munich University) pays handsome tribute in his own book, The Development 
of Shakespeare's Imagery,* which is a revised, augmented edition of his study, 
Shakespeare's Bilder, published in German in 1936. Whilst freely admitting 
his indebtedness, Professor Clemen points out the difference between Miss 
Spurgeon and himself: substituting a method of organic analysis for one of 
statistical computation, he has been concerned to estimate Shakespeare's 
artistic evolution rather than obtain an insight to his mind. By “ organic " 
(Professor Clemen's word) is implied an examination of the imagery in its 
dramatic context, instead of its treatment in isolation which characterises 
Miss Spurgeon's approach. This cross-sectional research in which the 
imagery appears inextricably involved with character and dramatic situation 
presents so wide a field of enquiry that we feel we are only at the beginning 
of a fruitful new adventure in Shakespearian criticism. Briefly, Professor 
Clemen’s theme is the progress of Shakespeare's thought and expression 
from simile to metaphor, from the medieval rhetorical device of “ amplifica- 
tion " in the early plays to condensation and suggestiveness in the period 
of the great tragedies. He notes, for instance, how the '' inserted ” image 
(unindigenous to the speaker) employed in the first comedies and histories 
gives way to the personal “ confessional" speech in such plays as Hamlet 
and King Lear ; how the language of ornament and “ conceit,” of parallelisms 
and other formal tropes, is replaced by а more spontaneous syntax—an 
actively subjective mode of expression. Professor Clemen is not only an 
excellent scholar and literary critic ; besides his intimate knowledge of his 

*The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery. Ву W. Н. Clemen. Methuen. 155. 
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subject he is master also of the literature upon it. He is thus in a position 
to substantiate his own Сіѕсоуегіеѕ by the findings of others; and when 
external evidence sometimes contradicts, he generously allows it its own point 
of view. The Developmen: of Shakespeare's Imagery is a work that anyone 
concerned with our chief classic—actors, poets, schoolmasters and critics— 
should read and study with profit ànd pleasure. 
DEREK STANFORD. 
k * * * * 

With Milner in South Africa, by Lionel Curtis (Blackwell, 15s.), contains 
the diary written by the author for his mother during the Boer War. The 
larger part consists of personal experiences which are of little interest except 
to his surviving friends. But there are also some useful observations on the 
problems of political development and economic reconstruction which Milner 
and his Oxford “ Kindergarten " had to face when hostilities had ceased. 
Mr. Curtis brought a generous spirit to his task, and sometimes expresses 
himself strongly about the Outlanders and The Times which shared their 
superiority complex. Though he admired his chief, these pages leave the 
impression that he possessed a more sympathetic and flexible mind than the 
Proconsul who passionately denounced Campbell-Bannerman’s wise decision 
to entrust the Boers with the responsibilities of self-government. The name 
of Mr. Curtis deserves honour in South Africa as the organiser and first town 
clerk of Johannesburg and later as one of the sponsors of the Union of South 
Africa. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Derek Patmore's illustrated work, A Traveller in Venice (Methuen, 
155.), will delight those who know the cities and pictures he describes, and 
will encourage those who have never visited that enchanted land to save up 
for the journey. The author loves beauty in all its forms, and he communi- 
cates his enthusiasm to his readers. In addition to the Queen of the Adriatic, 
he takes us to the Giorgione country in the foothills of the Alps, to Vicenza, 
the city of Palladio, to Verona, the home of the Scaligers, to Mantua, with 
the frowning palace of the Gonzagas and—last, not least—to incomparable 
Ravenna, with its Ostrogoth and Byzantine heritage. It is good news to 
lovers of Italy that the author found the Italians cheerful and friendly. 


= * *. * * 


Clarendon, by B. H. G. Wormald (Cambridge University Press, 255.), 15 
excellent in substance and unsatisfactory in form. Some day the author 
ought to give us a biography, for no one knows the sources better or has 
pondered more deeply on the policy of his hero. In his eyes Edward Hyde was 
not merely a great writer, as everyone agrees, but a consummate statesman, 
detesting ultra-Royalism as much as the claims of Left Wing Parliamen- 
tarians to zob the Crown of most of its rights. He charges Gardiner with 
presenting “ a mythical Hyde," and substitutes his own laudatory interpre- 
tation. The founder of the Tory Party emerges as a born moderator who 
never broke with his reforming past, and laboured unceasingly for his ideal of 
trustful collaboration between King and Parliament. Mr. Wormald is 
equally convinced that Hyde, loyal Anglican though he was, showed himself 
a moderate in ecclesiastical no less than in purely secular matters, much less 
swayed by religious motives and less interested in religion than is usually 
thought. For advanced students of the period—and it is to them rather than 
to the general reader that this book will appeal—perhaps the most valuable 
pages are those on the authority of Hyde's celebrated narratives, written as 
they were at different times and with a larger or smaller supply of con- 
temporary material available at the moment. 
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THE CHANCES 


OBODY knows what the chances really are. Everybody knows 
М жее is а chance of war, and more {һап one ostensible chance of 

averting it. Most people in this country, more in the United 
States and, perhaps, a strong minority if not a majority in Western 
Europe think that war is more likely to be prevented, and the chance 
of gaining peace improved, by a policy of unaggressive firmness,, 
backed by strength, in defence of democratic freedom than by attempts 
to propitiate the Kremlin. The position reminds me of a phrase written 
by Rudyard Kipling, in one of his earlier stories of British soldiers in 
India, about a disaster that befell a regiment because the men had not 
been taught “ to go on and take the chances " when they found them- 
selves in a tight place. We, and what we understand by '' Western 
civilisation," are undeniably in a tight place. А number of good folk 
among us, and some less good, are not disposed to go on and take the 
chances by standing up to the Kremlin. ` Notwithstanding what Dr. 
Gilbert Murray has aptly termed the Kremlinist “ practice of skilful 
and unlimited lying," they believe, or seek to spread the belief, that 
there “ must be something " the West could do or accept in order to > 
mitigate the Kremlin's hostility. They would rather have the British _ 
Government, in particular, look for this “ something,” even at the 
risk of estranging Great Britain from the United States, than take the 
reasonable chance that peace itself may be won by North 
Atlantic solidarity, or admit that it stands little chance of being won 
by. anything else. 

If we had never seen good folk of this type, and others of a type less 
good, at work in broadly analogous circumstances within the past 
forty years, there might be fewer apparent grounds for looking askance 
at their efforts. But we saw both types at work in July, 1914. and again 
in the summer and autumn of 1938. In July, 1914, they prevented 
Sir Edward Grey from taking what he believed to be the best if not the 
only chance of saving peace by letting Germany know, before it should 
be too late, that Great Britain could not stand aside if German support 
of Austria-Hungary should bring the Central Empires into armed 
conflict with France and Russia. Grey, like his friend Haldane, had 
known since 1906 that Germany, in the event of war, would strike at 
France through Belgium, and would try to seize the Channel ports. 
It was for this reason that Haldane, after a visit to Germany in 1906, 
had set about the creation of the Territorial Army, and of a British 
Expeditionary Force to defend the Channel ports. In 1912-13 Grey 
had gone to extreme lengths in the hope of satisfying German ambi- 
tions ; and, in the case of his revision of the Anglo-German treaty of 
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1898 for the partition of the Portuguese colonies, he had only been 
saved by a German blunder in the spring of 1914 from jeopardising the 
Anglo-French Entente. But when he had reason to fear in July that 
Germany was egging Austria-Hungary on to attack Serbia, perhaps in 
the belief that Great Britain would hold aloof from the wider war that 
must ensue, he wished to give Germany timely warning that any such 
belief would be ill founded. In 1930 the publication of the Austro- 
Hungarian Diplomatic Documents 1908-14 revealed how justified 
had been both his fear and his wish. Now a posthumous work by the 
Austrian historian the late Dr. A. F. Pribram, who was a co-editor of 
those documents, attesis the encouragement which Germany and 
Austria-Hungary derived from the assumption that Great Britain 
would be neutral. On July rath, 1914, the influential Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in Berlin, Count Szógyény-Marich, sent to Vienna a 
despatch which urged his Government, in the name of all authoritative 
quarters in Germany, “from the Emperor downwards,” not to miss an 
excellent opportunity of settling accounts with Serbia, and added : 


Not only are Anglo-German relations so much improved that Germany 
believes she need no longer fear a directly hostile British attitude, but above 
all England is anything rather than bellicose, and is by no means disposed 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Serbia or, in the last resort, for Russia. 
So, in general, from what I have said the political constellation is now as 
favourable for us as possible. 


In his Austria- -Hungery and Great Britain, 1908-1914, recently 
published, Dr. Pribram wrote: 


The hopes entertained in Vienna that in the event of war Great Britain 
, would not fight against the Central Powers were strengthened by a despatch 
from the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Berlin, Count Szógenyi [sic], 
who reported that the German Government had reasons for believing that 
Great Britain would not go to war over a Balkan State, even if Russia, or 
indeed even France, were involved in the struggle. 


Why did not Sir Edward Grey act upon his conviction that Germany 
ought to be warned ? Because good folk in the Government, and out- 
side, were so strongly in favour of “ peace" at any price, and so 
disinclined to take a chance of deterring Germany from plunging 
Europe into war, that insistence on the step he wished to take would 
have split the Cabinet and the country. Since he could not be sure that 
a frank warning to Germany would avert war, and he was sure that the 
greatest possible measure of national unity must be preserved if a 
German attack on France through neutral Belgium should bear out 
his forebodings, he waited for German action to create a clear-cut 
issue. By his speech on August 3rd, 1914, he created substantial 
national unity. But the responsibility of the men who would not allow 
him to take the chance o2 warning Germany is, in the light of history, 
heavy indeed. 

Somewhat less plain is, as yet, the responsibility of the men who, 
in September 1938, refused to take the chance of thwarting Hitler, and 
went to “ appease " him at Munich by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia. 
Should the records of the War Office Intelligence Service ever see the 
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light, those men may cut as poor а figure as the men who hampered. 
Grey in 1914.. I say this advisedly ; for, having passed on to the War 
Office an urgent request that reached me in mid-September from a 
highly placed military quarter in Germany to beg the British Govern- 
ment to stand firm lest the last chance of getting rid of Hitier be lost, 
I learned that so many well-authenticated appeals in the same sense 
had already been received from Germany that the Military Intelligence 
Service felt they must be taken seriously and acted upon. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was advised to this effect. He turned a deaf ear and went 
to Munich, there to garner “ peace " with dishonour and war within 
a year. 

There is some analogy between the position of 1914 and 1938 in 
regard to Hohenzollern and Nazi Germany and the present position 
in regard to Soviet Russia. In 1914 a principal German aim was, and 
had been for several years, to wreck the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904 and the Anglo-Russian Entente of 1907. Had Great Britain 
remained neutral in 1914, Germany would have succeeded in 
this aim, and we should have lain, isolated and discredited, at 
her mercy. In 1938 Hitler wished to prevent Great Britain from 
promoting or joining in any manifestation of European solidarity . 
against his “ artichoke " tactics of eating his smaller neighbours 
one by one. Не did succeed in making British Ministers afraid 
to take а chance that might have destroyed him. The Kremlin now 
wishes to wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation by driving a 
wedge or, at least, by fostering estrangement and distrust between 
Great Britain and the United States. For a host of reasons, not all 
of which are understood in this country, Anglo-American relations 
are often exposed to spontaneous:crises of misunderstanding. Of late, 
efforts less spontaneous have been made on both sides of the Atlantic 
to foment suspicion of Great Britain in the United States, and ill will 
towards the United States in this country. These efforts need to be 
watched. Not all of them are the result of Kremlinist or “ under cover " 
Communist promptings. Some are prompted by genuine fear lest 
an intemperate American policy, to which British Ministers dare not 
offer opposition, “ provoke " Soviet Russia into making war. Others 
are outpourings of ‘Leftist " dislike of capitalist individualism in the 
United States. Whatever their origin or purpose, their cumulative 
effect is not negligible, for all appear to lack the spirit of frank good will 
and the good humour that should govern any British criticisms of the 
United States. 

` On his return from a tour of the United States and Canada, in the 
course of which he appears to have dispelled not a few misapprehensions 
and suspicions of British policy, Mr. Anthony Eden said, in a “ tele- 
vision interview," that he had found a growing consciousness among 
Americans of the responsibilities they had to carry, and added : 


It was very impressive. They have accepted the heavy burdens resting 
upon them and are ready to accept the responsibility. It is good for the 
future of the world. He thought this was largely a result of the Korean 
experience, and of the casualties which had affected so many homes in the 
United States. He had heard no criticisms of the part Britain had played in 
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` Ње Korean conflict. He had found some criticism of Britain's trade with 
Russia, and had explained that it was imperative for us to buy some com- 
modities—timber, for instance—from Russia. Не had also to answer 
criticisms of Britain “ dragging her feet ” in the integration of Europe, and 
had pointed out that Britam had interests in the Commonwealth and Empire 
as well as in Europe. Anglo-American relations were now more important 
than ever before, for upon -hem depends the peace of the world. If we stand 
together with the United States there is no problem we cannot solve. If we 
fall apart, what can be acaieved for peace ? 


This “ television interview " was reported in the Press on Sep- 
tember roth. It will probably have been heard and seen all over the 
United States, where television has created a new political dimension. · 
But the Press reported simultaneously a speech made by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to a Labour Party rally at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and accu- 
rately described him as having been “ twice Minister of Education in 
Labour Governments." Uninformed or unfriendly critics of this 
country may well have attached importance to his hope that “ some 
great Labour leader " will, before long, be “ found to admit that we 
are putting our money on the wrong horse in always following the 
lead of the United States. As an Englishman I am sick of it. Аза. 
Socialist, I deplore it." 

What the right horse would be, Sir Charles Trevelyan was not 
reported as having said. Nor does he appear to have reminded his 
hearers that he resigned from the Asquith Government in 10914 as а 
protest against the Grev-Asquith-Haldane policy of standing up to 
Hohenzollern Germany by defending Belgian neutrality and, incident- 
ally, the safety of the Narrow Seas. Whether the “great Labour 
leader " whose advent he awaits is Mr. Aneurin Bevan may be clearer 
after the Labour Party conference at Scarborough. Meanwhile the 
echo of bis speech will hardly have strengthened the hands of Mr. 
Herbert Morrison and Mr. Gaitskell at Washington, where both Ministers 
spoke openly and honestly. Mr. Kenneth Younger, thanks in part to 
the televising of the corference, appears to have “made good” at 
San Francisco. More remarkable has been the “ rehabilitation "—the 
word is currently used in the United States—of Mr. Dean Acheson, 
the Secretary of State, by television after the vindictive “ smear 
campaign " directed against him. Mr. Gromyko, the delegate of the 
Kremlin, found himself checkmated by Mr. Acheson's firmness, and 
departed muttering dark sayings about responsibility for the “ conse- 
quences " of signing а peace treaty with Japan. 

The “ consequences " of creating a European Army, with German 
contingents in it, were likewise the theme of a warning from the Soviet 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Vyshinsky, to the French Ambassador in Moscow. 
How seriously such utterances should be taken no one in the Western 
world can say. The whols North Atlantic Treaty Organisation is based ' 
on the assumption that the Kremlin intends to bring all Europe and 
Asia under its control, and must be stopped somewhere if any trace 
of freedom is to be left between the Bay of Biscay and the Oder. With 
their eyes open the Governments of the North Atlantic Powers decided 
to take the chance of stopping Kremlinist aggression by co-ordinating 
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their military and economic resources, so that the prospect of an easy 
Communist triuinph might begin to fade. It is not certain that aggres- 
sion can be stopped. It is not certain that the Kremlin will think 
prudence the better part of adventure. Nor is it certain that fear lest 
“ 'Titoism ” in satellite countries be stimulated by the growing strength 
of the West will not prevail over caution, and lead the Kremlin to 
forestall the possible spread of disintegrating tendencies. On the other 
hand nobody can assess the effects of a countervailing fear of famine 
and industrial paralysis if any of the larger Russian oilfields should be 
put out of action soon after the outbreak of hostilities. It is one thing 
for the Kremlin to encourage Communist aggression in Korea. to supply 
the North Koreans and Chinese with arms, munitions and aircraft— 
at a price—and to leave the North Koreans and the Chinese to bear 
thelosses. It might be quite another thing for the Kremlin to take the 
incalculable risk of direct war on a world-wide scale, and to face the 
destructive power of new atomic weapons. On the whole it seems 
probable that temporising tactics will be preferred, perhaps in the hope 
that the burdens of rearmament may impede the economic recovery 
of the West, and accentuate differences between the European members 
of the North Atlantic Union and the United States. 

To these unknown quantities, in an equation beyond present solution, 
have now been added the prospect of a considerable measure of rearma- 
ment in Japan and Western Germany. To say that this prospect might 
have remained distant if the West had not been under threat of Russian 
aggression is no answer to the possibly genuine apprehensions which a 
revival of Japanese and German military strength may excite in the 
Kremlin. The real question is whether the prospect will or will not tip 
the balance of decision in favour of more immediate action than the 
Kremlin might otherwise have contemplated. And to this riddle, as to 
many others, there is no present clue. 

What, then, remains ? The only course that is not plainly suicidal 
for this country and the West is to go on and take the chances—building 
up strength as rapidly as may Бе, without impatience or panic, in 
pursuit of a firmly defensive policy, and to avoid both the appearance 
and the reality of cracks in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
What seems to be the breakdown of the “ Cease Fire ” talks in Korea, 
and the vicissitudes of the Anglo-Persian oil dispute, may claim more 
attention from day to day than the larger issue of the defence of Western 
civilisation. To waver in that defence because this or that feature of it 
may be distasteful would be the height of shortsighted folly. We 
cannot again afford the errors which, in 1914, prevented Sir Edward 
Grey from giving Germany timely warning of what British policy must 
be, and, in 1938-39, led us inevitably, through “ Munich," into more 
than five years of devastating war. If we are resolved—as we are 
resolved—to defend our freedom and Western civilisation in arms 
rather than allow them to perish undefended, we must take the chance 
of having to fight in their defence. By taking it, we may find that we 
E done the one thing necessary to keep Kremlinist aggression within, 

ounds. 
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THE NEW ATLANTIS 


AR and Waste made us debar Divine Providence and debunk 

Progress, replacng them by a humanly divined Law of 

Nature and an inhumanly diplomatic League of Nations. 
Nostalgia then replaced these Victorian and Evangelical Visions by a: 
choice between Tennysan’s ''Nature red in tooth and claw” and 
Longfellow's “ Nature the dear old Nurse." Thereafter under Nature's 
good old rule and simple plan we let departmental diplomacy make 
an undemocratic deadlock of the League of Nations and an undiplo- 
matic dead loss of the United Nations Organisation. So we now face 
a dead end of Civilisation and a death sentence from Science. Such 
proof that there is a Providence who will hoist Capitalist and Com- 
munist criminals indiscriminately with their petards will be more 
welcome if it can be shown that Providence has provided a suspension 
of this sentence on its children for playing with fire. Even more 
welcome if it shows that Progress not only exists but is existential as 
not being everything in every way getting better every day but some- 
thing that can be in some ways disagreeable if delayed and even worse if 
it is denied. If some help it and the rest hinder,it will proceed by 
stops during which we deny its existence and by starts during which 
we denounce its excesses. That is the alternative for Coercive Revolu- 
tion which is called Creative Evolution. 

Creative Evolution is only perceptible in prolonged historical and 
geographical perspectives, and its periodic recurrence in the last two 
centuries suggests that Providence is helping us to help ourselves 
provided we do not take too large helpings. Such a helping was the 
absorption by the British Empire of Asia and America—a Pax 
Britannica that might have given peace and progress to the world 
had not our German monarch and mercenaries ended the Anglo- 
American ascendancy by forcing civil war on our Commons and our 
Colonies. Thereafter this revitalised English version of European 
civilisation in respect af Liberty and Law, Morals and Manners, 
Industrial Progress and International Police was divided between a 
creative American adolescence and a conservative Anglo-Saxon 
attitude. The nineteenth century began with a war in which we burned 
the White House and they bombarded our coasts and ended with the 
cold-shouldered correctitude which our officialdom reserves for rebel 
republican Governments and the hot-headed Hetzerei with which they 
resent being high-hatted. The last Minister and the first three Ambas- 
sadors we sent to clear up a century's accumulation of grudges and 
grievances, territorial claims and trade controversies returned re 
infecta, without regret on their part but with recriminations from both 
parties. Anglo-American confidence and co-operation were parted 
by the Atlantic instead of participating in an Atlantis, and therewith 
both partners lost their sense of security and sought safety in an 
illusory isolation behind last ditches that were drying up. That is why 
to-day, instead of playing ourselves into action with “ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes " and priding ourselves on this Homeric epoch of our 
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historic epic, we are drifting into despondency that is deepening into 
despair. 

We do not believe in Providence but don't we just in Satan! And 
whether he is to be the last Capitalist parasite to’ infest Whitehall 
or the first Communist paratrooper to infiltrate Washington, we know 
that the one thing Satan can't do is to cast out Satan. If the old devil 
cannot be stopped from devitalising Anglo-American democracy with 
alarm and despondency something must be started that will revive 
its courage and competence. Now a рапасеа for a tired and troubled 
people suffering from bending pains in the backbone and panics as 
to burglars under the bed is a pick-me-up. Providence gave us the 
recipe for lacing diplomatic champagne with democratic cognac, 
which did us much good in spite of doctors and is now known as 
Democratic Diplomacy. It got its chance when Creative Evolution 
brought Progressive Governments to power arourid the Atlantic in 
I906 and ended the century-old cold war within a year. And this 
is worth reviewing now because the situation then was somewhat 
similar to—though less serious than—what it is to-day. Then the 
balance of power and basis of peace we maintained was menaced by 
Prussian imperialist expansion and exploitation in relationships and 
regions even more formidably threatened’ to-day. Eastern Europe 
- was then a duelling ground for Russian and Austro-German imperial- 
ism, and England a debatable land between Conservatives and Pro- 
gressives. Our Progressive Cabinet that was to carry out the creative 
evolution by democratic diplomacy was further split between 
Radical reformers under the Premier, Campbell-Bannerman, and 
laissez-faire Liberals under the Foreign Secretary, Grey. In a Cabinet 
crisis the Radicals won the toss and wisely used a good wicket to 
score quickly in foreign affairs. By restoring the surplus balance of 
power for democracy in the Balkan. States they could end the rivalry 
there of Russia and Austria, and by reconstructing an Anglo-American 
partnership they could counteract Prussian pressure. The flashpoint 
in the Balkan friction front was Belgrade, where a Russian conspiracy 
had put a regicide clique in power opposed by an Austro-German 
claque. But the correctitude of our departmental diplomacy in 
rupturing relations with the pro-Russian regicide régime rendered a 
new departure in democratic diplomacy there as difficult at home as 
it was desirable abroad. 

Credit for the two coups that followed is due to the Premier, for 
no one else could have planned them and by-passed a Foreign Secre- 
tary dependent on a Clericalist Private Secretariat in control of 
personnel and policy. His first investment in democratic diplomacy 
was as speculative in its resort as it was spectacular in its result. 
The son-in-law of his juristic counsellor and crony was a young diplomat 
who had started a campaign in favour of Balkan Nationalism as 
being the right answer to the Eastern Question, which was promptly 
suppressed by the Е.О. A Liberal Private Secretary having asked 
him to act as Chargé d'Affaires in Belgrade during the Minister's 
leave, without any intimation that it was other than a matter of 
routine, he accepted and within a fortnight the Servian Premier 
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Pashitch, а veteran Nationalist, arrived in London accredited to our 
Premier with a proposal that all the requirements of H.M.G. as to 
removal of the regicides, remuneration for supplies, reduced rates 
on British exports, etc., should immediately be realised by a Coup 
а Etat, a Claims Convention and a Commercial Treaty. In return he 
asked, firstly, for diplomatic support to Servia, in freeing itself from 
Russian and Austrian fetters and, secondly, for democratic infor- 
mation about parliamentary closure procedures so that he might 
obviate parliamentary obstruction from the partisans of those Powers. 
After a short course at Westminster in the “ Kangaroo " and “ Guillo- 
tine" techniques and a long conversation in Whitehall as to what 
“moral support” meant, he footed the British bill, and formed a 
Nationalist Government that defied imperialism—and still does so in 
Tito’s Yugoslavia to-day. The F.O. then cleverly put the seal of 
correctitude on the coup by knighting the Minister and in due course 
Eastern Europe, that battlefield of despots and bedlam of desperadoes, 
will be a buffer and a bridge between the Western and Eastern 
hemispheres. 

The next Liberal investment was larger in scale and scope, and 
the mandate of a very modern Mission to restore the Anglo-American 
relationship was an innovation like unleashing the Belgrade Chargé 
d’Affaites. The credentials of Mr. Bryce, the Ambassador, were 
factually, though not formally, parliamentary and democratic rather 
than professional and diplomatic. As author of a work on the American 
Constitution he was persona grata and as a Liberal leader he could 
make a pulpit of any platform. So he toured the Continent: giving 
academic addresses alleviated by a pawky humour and a passionate 
humanism. He soon had the blessing of all the Churches, the belaud- 
ing of all the Colleges, the usual beano in Congress, a most unusual 
ballyhoo from all the Columnists, and even belief in a Britisher by 
fundamentalist farmers. This ensured a democratic drive for American 
confidence and co-operation, and, as diplomatic directive could not 
be left to departmental diplomacy, the services were secured of the 
Belgrade blockbuster. He, realising his responsibility and its risks, 
before leaving London concerted with key-men there as to American 
affairs so as to by-pass the deadlock in the American Department 
' by these contacts, as his Chief outflanked the F.O. bottleneck through 
the Cabinet. He had been attached to the Behring Sea Arbitration 
in Paris, also to Lord Pauncefote in Washington for the General 
Arbitration Treaty and for the Spanish-American War, and as author 
of the Corps de Droit Ottoman he was, like Mr. Bryce, acceptable as a 
jurist in that judgmatical City. So, with American assistance this 
partnership of a veteran democrat and a diplomatic adventurer ‘put 
through a four years’ programme of Treaties, Conventions, Arbitra- 
tions, Joint Administrations and functional federalisms like parcels 
and penny posts that not only “ cleaned the slate " but cleared the 
site for federalist structures that are mostly still functioning. 

We now see that the Liberal renascence in the Atlantic States 
resulted in a peak of our Lost Atlantis re-emerging half a century 
ago and in our Anglo-American ascendancy re-establishing itself in the 
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Atlantic Pact of this century.: But the historical interest and political 
importance of this creative continuity has not been realised for many 
reasons. It was never devised theoretically but merely developed 
therapeutically. Opposition from the Conservative Party and Press 
was such that each democratic success of the Mission had to be camou- 
flaged diplomatically to get public acceptance. Liberalism never got 
any credit for preparing the Anglo-American alliance that won the 
first world war nor for the Foreign Office reforms suggested by the 
Mission and supported by a Royal Commission but not realised until 
after the second world war. So,as this eye-witness evidence may not 
be enough by itself, here is circumstantial corroboration from a parallel 
professional development in the Anglo-American relationship. 

The Washington Embassy was in 1906 a feudal “ Ambassador's 
Family" with a Counsellor, two Secretaries, two Service and two 
Hon. Attachés, an ex-footman and housemaid as typists, a coloured 
Chancery servant, and a retired sergeant as Security Officer. To-day 
it has Ambassador, three Service and three Civil Departments, four 
functional Resident Ministers with large staffs, Second Division, 
Clerical and Technical Services and personnel enough for a small 
State. Its authority has been restricted territorially by Canada, 
Ireland and Dominions having their own Embassies, but raised 
technically by responsibility in respect of functional organs of world 
importance centred in and, supported by Washington. The scientific | 
and social, commercial and financial affairs of Atlantic peoples can 
now be dealt with directly by qualified authorities instead of being 
dumped into the “ diplomatic channel.” In respect of policy and 
point of view the Foreign Office bottleneck that could be infiltrated 
yesterday by Clericalism and to-morrow by Communism is now a 
Hydra that would defy а Herculean Hidden Hand and a Hydro where 
brainy Backroom Boys can cure themselves of duodenal despondency 
due to departmental diplomacy. 

“All very well" you may say, “ but should we be safer with 
hundreds having the ' know how ' instead of a handful, and what a 
waste of badly wanted man-power and money-power for work that 
was well done before by a ' family party ' !" The first answer is that 
security is best sought by no one producer knowing the whole organ- 
ised process and by each part of it being a live organ worth loyal 
allegiance. The second is that you have had one picture of an explora- 
tion of a new principle a generation ago and another of its exploitation 
to-day by a new process, so that you might count on its permanence 
and calculate its pace. To assume that the production of this Millen- 
nial Reformation is equivalent in quality and quantity to that of the 
Reformist.Mission, and that the increase in cost is therefore wasted, 
would be like ргеѓеггіпе ће budget of the first “ long ship ” to cross the 
Atlantic to that of the latest liner creating a New Atlantis. But if 
this is not a strong enough pick-me-up try the following article 
about a New Atlas. i : 

GEORGE YOUNG. 
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THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


ARLY last month the eyes of the world were focused on San 
Е where the conclusion of the Japanese Peace Treaty 

Conference resulted in the signing of a treaty by. the majority 
of nations actively engaged in the war against Japan. This treaty, 
which is generally acceptable to all the nations whose signatures it 
contains, has taken four vears to achieve. The Americans first suggested 
a preliminary exchenge of views on the, drafting of a treaty as early as 
July 1947, but the Russians insisted that this was a matter for the 
Council of Foreign 'Ministers, which then included China; and the 
American desire that all the Far Eastern Commission countries should 
take part in the discussion caused a deadlock. The matter was ad- 
. journed until the Russians suggested during the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in the summer of 1949 that the Council should 
again discuss the matter, but other members still insisted on wider 
participation, and further delay occurred. 

The question of a Japanese Peace Treaty was left in abeyance until 
Mr. Truman announced on September i4th, 1950, that the United 
States Government was once more considering this matter, and that 
Mr. Dulles would approach the twelve other nations in the Far Eastern : 
Commission who were principally engaged in the war against Japan. 
Following this, in the autumn of 1950, an exploratory memorandum 
indicating the kind of treaty favoured by the United States was cir- 
culated to the Far Eastern Commission countries and to three other 
Asian countries not included in the Commission. The Russian reply to 
the memorandum on November 24th asked whether the Americans 
were considering a separate peace treaty with Japan in contravention 
of the agreement of January rst, 1942; why further decisions were 
necessary on the future status of Formosa and the Pescadores, since 
these were returned to China under the Cairo Agreement, and of the 
Kuriles and South Sakhalin, which were under the Yalta Agreement 
transferred to Russia ; also, why the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands were 
being withdrawn from the Japanese. They wanted a definite date for 
the withdrawal of the occupation forces, and to know whether the. 
reconstruction of the Japanese armed forces and General Staff was to 
be envisaged as well as the maintenance of American bases in Japan 
after the signing of the treaty ; whether Japan was to be allowed freely 
to develop her peaceful economy, and whether the Chinese People's 
Republic had been consulted. 

The American reply handed to the Russians on December 28th, 1950, 
pointed out that the Agreement of January Ist, 1942, provided that 
all parties to it should continue the war to the end and should not 
concede to any one nation a perpetual right to veto the peace treaty ; 
and, furthermore, that the Cairo, Potsdam and Yalta Agreements were 
all subject to a fina! peace settlement. The United States Government 
felt that the present stage of world affairs made it reasonable for 
Japan to participate with the United States and other nations in self 
defence. Moreover, as discussions were being carried out through 
diplomatic channels, consultations with Communist China were 
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prevented by the United States having no diplomatic relations with her. 
The hope that Russia would co-operate in producing the treaty, also, 
was expressed. Before Mr. Dulles left on his mission to Japan last 
January he informed Mr. Malik that his talks with General MacArthur 
and the Japanese leaders were preliminary to further consultation 
between the Allied Powers concerned. During Mr. Dulles's stay in 
japan he came to a measure of understanding with the Japanese 
Government, and later in Fébruary assured the Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and New Zealand that there had been no discussion of any 
kind on Japanese rearmament. 

When Mr. Dulles returned to the United States on February 27th 
he pushed ahead with proposals for the treaty, but although he 
approached Mr. Malik on the following day the Soviet Union declined 
the advance. The United Kingdom, however, submitted its views on 
the proposals, and talks were begun between the two countries in 
April, with the result that an agfeed draft treaty had been drawn up 
by the middle of June; all differences of opinion between the two 
Governments were fairly easily eliminated, concerning, as they did, 
procedure rather than substance. For instance, the British Govern- 
ment did not press their suggestion that the Peking Government should 
be allowed to comment on the draft treaty, neither did the United 
States force their proposal for the Chinese Nationalist Government to be 
a signatory to the treaty. The United States have, besides, assured the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments that the future of Japanese 
shipbuilding depends upon the importation of steel and iron from the 
United States, and can therefore be controlled. It was upon the basis of 
these understandings that the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference was 
called. 

"The United States Government invited all the mations who were 
engaged in the war against Japan, with the exception of China, to 
give their signature to the treaty, and all these nations were asked to 
take part in the San Francisco Conference. China has been left out 
because it is still internationally undecided’ which of the two pretenders 
is the legal Government of China. Although it has thus been impossible 
for the Chinese people to ratify this treaty, the fact that they suffered 
bitterly in the hands of the Japanese for more than twelve years has 
given them an interest in the new state of affairs which cannot be 

‘overlooked. ' | 

The treaty, consisting of twenty-seven articles, has restored the full 
sovereign rights and the independence of Japan, enabling her to take 
her place as an equal member of the United Nations. The only two 
main changes in the final draft of the treaty have been : (1) Recognition 
by the Allied Powers of the full sovereignty of the Japanese people 
over Japan and its territorial waters; (2) Provision under Article 
9 of the Potsdam proclamation of 1945, dealing with the return of 
Japanese military forces to their homes, that this, “ to the extent not 
already completed, will be carried out." The contents of the treaty 
cah only be'described as fair, and have been agreed upon readily by 
the Japanese Government, although the military arrangements have 
been bitterly criticised ih the Diet and the secrecy of certain security 
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arrangements denounced in the Press as undemocratic. The only 
significant loss from which Japan suffers through the treaty is by the 
renunciation of claims io her overseas territories, with all “ special 
rights and privileges " that she formerly possessed on the Asiatic 
mainland. These territcrial losses are in themselves a severe blow to 
Japan, for she is now faced with the problem of accommodating a popu- 
lation of almost 9o millions, which is growing fast, in a contracted 
Space. Some hope had earlier been entertained in Japan of the return 
of the Kuriles, of the Bonin Islands east of the Philippines, and of 
Okinawa, besides the right to migrate to the South Seas. 

Unfavourable comments were made on the draft treaty in various 
sections of the world Press, and as the San Francisco Conference drew 
near particular complaints came from Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Burma, India, the Netherlands, and of course from Russia 
and Communist China. India and Burma refrained from attending 
the conference, the latter because she desired reparations from Japan. 
Indonesia also took this view, but did not allow her demands to prevent 
her from attending the conference. 

India refused to take any part in the treaty, mainly because she 
objected to the provisions permitting American forces to remain in 
. Japan. She also considered that the treaty did not fulfil the funda- 
mental aims of : (1) Conceding to Japan a position of honour, equality 
and contentment among the community of free nations; and (2) 
Enabling all countries especially interested in the maintenance of a 
stable peace in the Far East to subscribe the treaty. Other Indian 
objections were : (т) American trusteeship over the Ryukyu and Bonin 
Islands “ must carry the seed of future dispute and possible conflict in 
the Far East"; (2) No arrangements exist for handing Formosa back 
to China ; and (3) the treaty contains no acknowledgment of Russia's 
acquisition of the Kuriles and South Sakhalin, a lack which, in the 
Indian view, is neither just nor expedient. Nevertheless, India has 
declared that she will rcake a separate treaty with Japan as soon as 
this is practicable, and will also establish full diplomatic relations with 
the Japanese Government whenever this can be done. The Peking 
Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, has described the treaty as being favour- 
able only to the United States, claiming to detect in the exclusion of the 
People's Republic of Chira a hostile attitude towards the Chinese people. 

The treaty contains no clause likely to create any irritation in Japan 
sufficient to facilitate the re-birth of a militarist nationalist movement. 
It can be regarded as an addition to a system of pacts in the Pacific 
area which included an agreement with Japan herself for the stationing 
there of United States troops for her protection. A provisional agree- 
ment was made on these lines even earlier, and is now replaced by a full 
bilateral defence pact to become operative when the country is in an 
economic position to meet the cost of its own defence. Hence, even with 
no clause іп the treaty imposing restrictions on rearmament, it seems 
likely that her economic difficulties will allow Japan to maintain 
armed forces at only a low level for some time to come, although with 
American assistance she will become a powerful factor in Pacific 
defence. The effects of the last war are still felt in Japan, with the result 
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that there is at present a strong feeling inside the country against being- 
drawn into a third world war. 

The Americans have pushed forward with the treaty because they 
believe that Japanese politics have fully reached a state rendering the 
country ready for independence. There is no doubt that although 
Japanese politics have been unstable since the end of the war, the nation 
now feels a need for political autonomy such as the treaty gives. But 
domestic politics in Japan cannot.remain unaffected by world events, 
and the most important question remaining is how Japanese political 
circles will act in their endeavour to attain greater importance in the 
world affairs of to-morrow. 

The generous terms of the treaty, imposing no restriction on Jápanese 
industry or trade, will enable her to play a role which she previously 
filled in the 'economic life of the East, except for difficulties in China, 
subject to her becoming self supporting and able to procure sufficient 
raw materials. There is no specific provision for the prevention of 
Japan's cut-throat competition in trade, except that as a member of 
the United Nations she will abide by the internationally accepted fair 
trade practices and internationallaws. Her future economic stability 
depends mainly on her supplying the markets of South-East Asia, 
which, with the inclusion of China, could absorb most of Japan's exports. 
But the fact that she is largely dependent on outside financial aid 
limits her capacity as a purchaser. China is indispensable to Japan 
both as a source of raw materials and as a potential market. Therefore, 
it will be interesting to note what agreements Japan will arrive at, on 
her own accord, and with which pretending Government of China ; 
in the Diet on August roth Mr. Yoshida placed responsibility for this 
future choice upon the Allied Powers, among whom subsists, of course, 
precisely the difference to be settled. 

The signing of the treaty on schedule is a great diplomatic success 
for the West, and a mark of failure in the diplomacy of the Russians, 
who have done all in their power to delay the procedure of the peace 
conference. Japan bids fair now to become again an active Great 
Power in world affairs and her alliance with America will make her an 
influence in the Far East well matched against the Russian-Chinese 
combination. C. Н. RAWLINGS. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


EADERS of the Egyptian Wafdist party are disturbed by recent 

| political events in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—events which 

have considerably shaken Egyptian influence on the affairs of 

her southern neighbour. Two of the parties, Ashigga and the Unionist, 

who have always declared themselves as favouring closer relationship 

with Egypt, have split, leaving the pro-British party, Umma, the 
strongest single political entity in the country. 

The first split occurred in the Ashigga party who bave for years 
been financed by funds from Egyptian politicians." The aim of this party 
has been to rid the country of Britain's share in the Condominium 
government, and seek a temporary union with Egypt under the 
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Egyptian crown, as a step towards independence. They have been а 
constant source of irritation and embarrassment to the British admini- 
stration, boycotting ће: first elections held in the country three years 
ago, and refusing to reccgnise the Legislative Assembly which emerged 
from those elections. 

First signs of trouble within the Ashigga party were noticed soon 
after the award of Egyptian honours to members on the occasion of the 
marriage of King Farouk to Queen Narriman. The distribution of 
these honours caused jealousies. Then there were quarrels about the 
money from Egypt, and matters came to a head when Azhari Bey, 
president of the party, announced to a crowded meeting that Egyptian 
promises could not be relied upon. This rhetorical bombshell fell 
almost as high treason upon the ears of many members, and after 
hurried talks and secret meetings it was announced that Azhari was 
expelled from the party and the new president was Nur Eddin Bey. 
Azhari refused to be expelled, however, and both now claim to lead the 
party. Each has equal following. 

Members of the Egyptian Wafdist party travelled to Omdurman to 
try to patch up the quarrel, but failed after many days’ discussion. 
Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani Pasha, the great religious leader, who has taken 
Ashigga under his wing, also intervened with equally negative results. 
Kidr Omar, secretary ої the breakaway party, is taking the dispute to 
the courts to establish which is the true party and the rightful leader. 

The other anti-British party, the Unionist, much smaller in numbers 
and influence than Ashigga, has split over a Constitutional issue. Their 
professed aim is the formation of the Sudan into a self-governing 
dominion under the Egyptian crown. Their quarrel is over the Com- 
mission recently set up to amend the constitution of the Sudan, opinion 
being divided on whether they should continue to be represented on 
the Commission. The party executive have decided to dismiss from the 
party any member who continues to have anything to do with the 
Amendment Commission. Nine members of the executive dissented 
from this decision, and are carrying on as a separate section of the party. 

British officials and members of the pro-British Umma (or People's) 
party regard these quarrels as evidence supporting the views they have 
always held—that neither Ashigga пог Unionist parties were ever 
wholly sincere in thei- pro-Egyptian declarations, but were using 
Egyptian support to disrupt as much as possible the British admini- 
stration. Now that the clash between Britain and Egypt is becoming 
sharper with the possibility of a crisis in the near future these anti- 
British Sudanese do no: wish to be caught on the wrong foot and be 
trapped into openly supporting a union with Egypt. For the truth is 
that scarcely any thinking Sudanese wishes his country to be taken 
over by Egypt. 

It may be said also that the Egyptians do not wish to undertake the 
administration of the Sudan. For more than fifty years they have been 
sleeping partners in the joint rule, having neither the desire nor the 
capacity for administra-ion in the dreary outposts of what they regard 
as а backward country Their sole concern with the Sudan is in the 
water of the Nile, for without the Nile Egypt cannot exist. As the poet 
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said Egypt is the gift of the Nile, and for centuries Egypt has depended 
for very life on the Nile. Even in Biblical days the Egyptians drew upon 
the Nile water by means of crude canals and basin irrigation. Now 
thanks to the design and work of British engineers they have vast 
dams and complicated irrigation systems which have made possible 
the cultivation of more and more land, and brought fabulous wealth 
to а few pashas, along with sweat and toil at starvation wages for the 
millions of fellaheen. 

Under the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 Egypt takes 98 per cent. 
of the water during the low Nile period from December to mid-July ; 
for the rest of the year the Sudan may take almost unrestricted supplies 
for her own irrigation systems. This agreement was made between 
Britain and Egypt, without reference to the Sudanese, and is all the 
evidence required by Egypt that Britain will always respect her rights 
to the Nile. 

But Egypt cannot be so certain that those rights would be respected 
by the Sudanese if they were given independence, and since the time 
is fast approaching when Britain will fulfil her promise to create an 
independent Sudan, the Egyptians are understandably uneasy. They 
are driven to demand control of the Sudan, though they would prefer 
the present arrangement to continue. : 

The Sudanese, having grown in fifty years from an almost completely 
illiterate people to a nation on the verge of fitness for self-government, 
have awakened to realisation of the great value of the Nile, which flows 
through their territory for two thousand miles before it reaches the 
Egyptian border. They have seen, especially during the last four or five 
years, what can be got from this precious river and they are anxious for 
more. They could maintain a precarious and spasmodic existence with- 
out the Nile water, except for drinking and a few hand pumping schemes, 
for the country has rain belts and grazing areas on which a variety of 
crops can be grown and cattle reared. But to expand, to improve still 
further their health and éducation services and their standards of living 
generally, they need more of the water ; and this they can take only at 
the expense of Egypt. Carefully controlled and shared, there could be 
enough water for the needs of both for centuries ; but the supply is not 
limitless. Although millions of gallons flow daily into the Mediterranean 
during the flood time, not all this water can be saved. On the surface 
of the Nile there is a rich silt which cannot be dammed. Indeed this - 
silt, when it is spilled over the land, provides the fertile topsoil—the 
richest.in the world—on which the finest crops can be grown. 

The Egyptians are convinced that one of the first steps to be taken 
by an independent Sudan would be to demand revision of the Nile 
Waters Agreement. If negotiations failed the Sudanese would proceed 
with schemes to take more of the water by building dams of their own 
in their own territory. They could in time seriously interfere with 
Egyptian economy. УЗ 

Let us see what the Sudanese have gained from the river. Their 
only big irrigation scheme is in the Gezira, a million-acre triangle of 
land whose apex is in the junction of the. White and Blue Niles just 
south of Khartoum, the capital. Here since 1904 tenant cultivators 
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have grown cotton and grain with varying degrees of success. The 
scheme was at first financed by London investors who took 20 per cent. 
of the profit, gave 40 per cent. to the cultivators and the remainder to 
the Government. 

First rights to grow cotton under the scheme were given to the semi- 
nomadic people who could prove that they had already cultivated the 
land. Their responsibility was to grow the cotton under supervision 
of the companies' inspectors and to pick the crop. The companies 
were responsible for the construction and maintenance of subsidiary 
canals, levelling of land, provision of machinery, buildings, ginning 
factories, collecting, storing and marketing the crop. The Government 
were responsible for the provision of land construction, maintenance 
and operation of the Sennar Dam and the main canalisation. 

The scheme worked well. A little more than a year ago the Govern- 
ment, having given five years' notice of its intention, nationalised the 
scheme. They bought £or cash the solid assets of the companies in the 
Sudan ; and the companies, the Kassala Cotton Co. and the Sudan 
Plantation Syndicate, went into voluntary liquidation, paying out their 
shareholders from reserves and from the profits of the last year's crop. 
Under nationalisation the tenants and the Government still receive 
their 40 per cent. of the profit, and the 20 per cent. which previously 
went to the investors now goes to the Gezira Board, and is used on 
development, reserves, and social welfare among the tenants. The 
. general manager under the old scheme remains'in charge. He is 
Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, elder brother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The first year's crop under nationalisation was a bumper one, because 
of the good behaviour of the Nile, and coinciding with this record crop 
world prices rose to their highest, because of the world demand arising 
from rearmament and stock-piling. The result was a record share-out 
for the 24,787 tenants, whose share amounted to {16 million, or about 
£650 each. In 1939 a tenant was happy to receive £30 for his cotton 
crop, so it will be seen what astonishing prosperity has descended 
upon the Gezira. This sudden access to wealth has created serious 
danger of inflation, for the Sudanese does not save money in banks, 
invest it, buy insurance or houses on mortgage. He spends it on rich 
foods, drinks, gold bangles for his womenfolk. On payment of the first 
instalment last month there was a trek of carts and lorries from the 
villages to the market centres and at night a return journey with loads 
of good things to eat and drink, furniture—anything that ready money 
could buy. This rush of spending caused prices to rise throughout the 
country and a threat of food shortages in the big northern towns. In 
an attempt to stem the inflation the Government persuaded the tenants 
to allow them to withhold £2,800,000 of their share of the profit against 
the time when the crop might not be so bounteous. It was also pointed 
out that next year the price would fall. This view has already been 
confirmed in the world markets ; as to next year's crop, the Nile was 
late rising this year, а sure sign that the crop will not be so heavy. 
But the Sudanese do not yet see that far ahead. All they see is a fortune 
from the Nile water, and they want more. 

They want more still when they see what the Government are 
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proposing to do with their share of the profit. They have set aside 
£24 million over and above normal annual expenditure for a five-year 
plan of development. The money will be spent as follows : 


{10,000,000 Agriculture, roads, telephones. 
£4,000,000 Health and education. 
£2,000,000 Public utilities in towns (electricity, water, etc.) 
£2,000,000 , Administration, buildings, etc. 
£1,750,000 Loans to municipal authorities for local 
development. 


This leaves a balance to be held against the expectation that costs 
will rise before the schemes can be completed. 

Under the heading of agriculture comes the expansion of the never- 
ceasing search for crops alternative to cotton, and improvement of the 
cattle population by fighting disease and providing better water supplies 
in the grazing areas. Much money is being spent on mechanised crop 
production in the central rain belt. First experiments were carried 
out in the Gadaref area, and other attempts are to be made in the Fung 
district and the Kordofan and Upper Nile provinces. The aim is to 

‚ increase the yield per feddan as well as the yield per cultivator, and 
the great need is for skilled operators for the mechanical ploughs, drills 
and harrows. Extensive training in the use of these machines is going 
on under the guidance of Canadian experts. In addition a new agricul- 
tural research station is being established in the rain areas. Great pro- 
gress is being made by the veterinary department in the fight against 
rinderpest (cattle plague). New methods of immunisation have im- 
proved the cattle population so much that in addition to the 30,000 
head of cattle exported annually on the hoof to Egypt there will be 
enough to supply a canning and by-products factory soon to go into 
production at Kosti. ` 

Roads have never been good in the Sudan because there has never, 
until now, been enough money to spend on them. Now £2 million 
will be spent on improving some of them, including the notorious 
El Obeid-Fasher road, one of the worst in Africa. There may also 
be a new highway joining Khartoum to Fasher. 

This road would not only give quicker access between these two 
important towns, but would also serve to draw away population from 

' El Obeid, the centre of the gum arabic industry, which is growing 

too fast, and outstripping its water resources. 

New hospitals and schools are also planned. Educationally the stress 
is on technical education, for the country is extremely short of skilled 
craftsmen and has far too many young men whose ambitions are to 
become Government clerks. In all this development the biggest problem 
will be to find men and materials. For materials, especially the heavy 
machinery needed for the construction of trunk roads, application 
has been already made to American firms. Тї is felt that American 
conditions for road building are more like those of the Sudan than the 
British ones. Аз for staff, spare technicians are hard to find in either 
America or Britain, and when found not easy to accommodate. 

Outside the five-year plan there is the Zande scheme, a great agricul- 
tural and industrial project which is nearing completion. Here in the 
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far south, where the best rainfall of the country is registered, it was 
decided eight years ago to create a self-contained economy. It was soon 
found that high-grade cotton could be grown in the area, but since the 
nearest port is 1,600 miles away it was not thought worth while to 
grow the crop for export. Conversely, the import of consumer goods to 
the territory was unduly costly. 

So alongside the cotton fields were built spinning and weaving 
mills, cottonseed-oil crushing plants, saw mills and a soap factory. 
Fifteen hundred Sudanese, many from the north, worked for eight 
years, under skilled British technicians, on these buildings and now the 
first rolls of cloth are about to come off the machines. Later there will 
be dyeing and printing plants, for the women of the south, unlike their 
northern sister$, like to dress gaily. Ironically, just as the scheme nears 
completion, the price of raw cotton is so high that it would have paid, 
after all, to export it. But it will not always be so. 

The Sudanese see not only their own immediate prosperity from the 
Nile, but also these vast schemes for progress. If so much can come 
from their two per cent. of the Nile water, what could they do, they 
argue, with, say, 20 per cent.? They see, too, the difference between , 
the Egypt method which brings wealth to a few and poverty to the 
millions, and the British system of a fair deal for the. man who works 
the land. 

They have one other fear—and this is why they regard their indepen- 
dence as a matter of extreme urgency. They believe that in the interest 
of higher military strategy the Sudan may be lost to Egypt. They are 
convinced that Britain, in spite of all her pledges, will be driven by 
American and Commonwealth members of the Western defence 
alliance to cede the Sudan to Egypt in return for freedom in the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

Such a move, which they would regard as black treachery, would be 
resisted to the death by the Sudanese. In that dire event British troops 
would have to maintain order, and that would be tragedy indeed after 
more than half a century of Anglo-Sudanese affection and friendship. 

J. К. Hvsror. 


MEDITERRANEAN DEFENCE 


HE two world wars of the past half-century have been fought 

| out in the historic region of the Mediterranean, where Western 
civilisation arose. The third cataclysmic clash, if ever it comes, 

will, for а number of important reasons, almost certainly. have its 
focal point and nerve centre within the same geographical limits. 
Although the emphasis has hitherto been on North Atlantic defence, 
with a twelve-Power treaty drawn up according to that conception, 
both Britain and America have irresistibly come to the conclusion, 
impelled by the march of events inside Europe and in the Middle East, 
that the Mediterranean is of greater strategic importance than the 
North Atlantic. Most ominous development in the inducing of this 
altered outlook is, of course, the dangerous potentialities of the British 
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dispute with Persia over the oil question, with alarmist reports of 
large concentrations of Russian troops on Persia’s northern border. 
Hardly less ominous is the request by Marshal Tito for a wide range of 
, arms, after having, in February, declined military aid from the Western 
Powers because of the bad moral effect of seeming to confirm Comin- 
form charges that he was providing the United States with bases in 
Yugoslavia. 

Since Tito has been at some pains, despite his verbal onslaughts 
against the Soviet Union, to avoid giving the Russians an excuse for 
aggressive action, it must be accepted that he considers the danger 
of a satellite attack—for that would be the Kremlin's modus operandi, 
as in Korea—a far from imaginary possibility. In fact, apart from 
Yugoslavia’s request for military supplies, there have been independent, 
reliable reports of the concentration of satellite forces along the 
Yugoslav borders, and of the creation of “ sealed zones ” in Bulgaria 
and Hungary. Seventy Bulgarian refugees who fled into Southern 
Serbia reported that whole villages had been cleared to make room for 
Bulgarian troops, and that a sealed zone, fifteen miles deep, stretched 
along the Bulgar-Yugoslav border. From another source comes another 
report, confirmed by Tito, that the Bulgars are building a new military 
highway to the Yugoslav frontier. 

In face of the menacing situation on both sides of the Straits, in 
South-Eastern Europe and in Asia Minor, it is little wonder that both 
Greece and Turkey have shown impatience and great resentment at the 
delay and hesitation in admitting them to membership of the Atlantic 
Pact. The argument that the Eastern Mediterranean is not part of the 
North Atlantic is at best a verbal quibble, since the treaty already 
covers Italy and the Algerian department of France. As the Greeks 
and Turks see it, even if it be true that it is necessary to create a strong 
centre of resistance in Western Europe, it is farcical to secure the front 
door while the back door remains wide open. Turkey and Greece feel 
‘themselves, as they are in fact, nearer the Eurasian “ Heartland," 
from which Russia has expanded her frontiers during the last decade, 
than most of the Atlantic Treaty countries, and the Turks are particu- 
larly apprehensive about their peculiar geographical situation as 
between the vulnerable Caucasian oilfields, which the northern Turkish 
coast dominates, and the volcanic hot spot of Persia. Mr. Venizelos, . 
the Greek Prime Minister, has rightly complained that the Western 
Powers are moving too slowly in planning an integrated defence which 
would enable Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia to meet the threat of 
invasion. Both the Greeks and the Turks fear that, in the absence of 
specific guarantees from the Atlantic Treaty Powers and a definite 
association with the pact, any war which comes within their borders 
would be “ localised,” as was the war in Korea. The Greeks have not 
recovered from their recent single-handed combat with world Com- 
munism, even if it was supported with American arms. America has 
had few qualms about Greece and Turkey becoming part and parcel 
of the Atlantic Treaty, and by the Truman Doctrine of 1947, whereby 
military aid was at once given to these two countries, the United 
States signalised the rising peril of the Near and Middle East. British 
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objections, so faras they have existed outside the Government and Parlia- 
ment, seem to have been against altering the manifestly defensive 
character of the Atlantic Pact, but where is the dividing line between 
measures that are clearly seen to be defensive and those which.are con- , 
sidered challenging? U> to the present Turkey has not complied with 
American desires for bases on her strategic northern coast, which would 
bring United States bombers nearer Soviet industrial targets than 
from any existing bases, but even if such were established, why indeed 
should they be considered more challenging than American aircraft- 
carriers in the Mediterranean ? 

Artistotle said long ago that the weakness of democracies was that 
a totalitarian State could act with single-minded swiftness whilst they 
themselves were still deliberating, and the illogical features of Western 
defence and the tardiness of decision point the fundamental underlying 
truth of his words. The Americans, the British and the French have 
increased their fleets in the Mediterranean, on both sides of which the 
United States is seeking to establish bases, yet there has been a curious 
` lack of effort to co-ordinate the considerable trained armed forces of 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, which, combined, have on hand a 
larger number of divisions than all the North Atlantic Treaty organisa- 
tions in Europe. Against the 660,000 men which both Athens and 
Belgrade estimate to be the total forces, apart from reserves, in. the, 
armies of Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, both Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia have first-class fighting forces, each country being capable of 
putting into the field at short notice between 500,000 and 750,000 men. ' 
On mobilisation these iotals could readily be brought up to 1,500,000 
or 2,000,000 men. Then Greéce has an excellently trained, highly 
tempered.army of 220,900, with recent battle experience. 

Even if it be accepted that only a formidable combination of air and 
sea power can match Russia's strength, and thus create a balance of 
power which would maintain peace indefinitely in the same way as 
British naval power preserved it during the nineteenth century, the 
lessons of Korea have shown that sea and air power are not the whole 
answer to concentrated land attacks. Though it may be incontrovert- 
ible, as Professor Arncld Toynbee has insisted, that in the long run 
the Western nations can save the Western world from going under only 
by a closer political union than can be established by the most cordial 
co-operation between sovereign governments, in the interval only 
the closest military unity and co-ordinated strategy can save the free 
world from being overwhelmed on land. Greece and Turkey are not 
sidelines in the global struggle or in Western defence ; they are key- 
points. In a statement read to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives the day before his sudden death, Admiral 
Sherman, United Staies Chief of Naval Operations, after stressing 
the importance of the oil resources of the Middle East to the successful 
prosecution of a new war by both rival blocs, said tbe Near East was of 
great strategic significance, as it commanded land, sea and'air routes 
which the free nations must deny to the enemy in the event of war. The 
area would provide offensive bases “ from which we could strike 
directly and quickly a: the heart of the enemy." A strong and resolute 
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Turkey was the key to the defence of both the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean, and Greece was essential to control of the Mediterranean. 
Before Admiral Sherman’s statement, and prior to Mr. Morrison’s 
announcement in the Commons that Britain favoured the inclusion of 
Greece and Turkey in the Atlantic Pact, General Eisenhower was 
understood to have asked the American Defence Department for the 
area.of his command to be extended to include Greece. 

In a series of articles recently published in the Turkish newspaper 
Aksham, the former Turkish Foreign Minister Mr. Sadak argued that 
the defence of the Mediterranean should be conceived not in purely 
littoral terms but in conjunction with defence of the Mediterranean 
approaches as constituted by the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Balkans and 
the Caucasus. The Mediterranean, say the Turks, could be menaced 
from only two directions—from the east by a Russian drive through 
Turkey and Persia to the Arab countries, the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal ; from the north by a Communist advance through France, Spain, 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. Subjugation of Persia by the Russians 
would bring the Soviet Union down to the Indian Ocean. In the pro- 
cess the loss of the oilfields of the Middle East to the West would be 
an irreparable disaster, as may be judged from the figures lately given 
by Mr. G. M. Lees, chief geologist of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
Mr. Lees said that if, as suggested, “ one-fifth of the total oil has already 
been discovered in the Middle East, the total reserve would be about 
200,000 million barrels, compared with the proved reserves of {һе 
United States, currently estimated at about 26,000 million barrels, 
and a total ultimate production of 100,000 million barrels." 

The “back door" to the Western defensive system is, therefore, 
seen to be no less important, if it is not actually more important, than 
the “front door" ; at all events, the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East cannot be regarded as something merely on the fringes of 
so-called “ Atlantic defence ” ; the Middle East at present is a yawning 
gap in the defences of the free world. The Persians have reason to fear 
Russian motives as much as they appear to detest British “ domina- 
tion," but propaganda is an insidious means of persuasion, and since 
the end of the war the Russians have lost no opportunity of whipping 
up feelings over the obsolete agrarian system and the social backward- 
ness of the country. In Press, films and radio, the Shah's Government 
no less than the “imperialist exploiters" has been blamed for all of 
Persia's miseries. The oil crisis is something which the Soviet Union has 
worked hard to produce. , In backing the Persian landlords against the 
late Shah, who was bent on introducing reforms on Western lines, 
the Russians aimed at ousting the Western democracies from the whole 
of the Middle East. 

With a sense of realism, and ignoring the views of the Kremlin 
that their actions are “ provocative "—Mr. Morrison pertinently 
reminded a critic in the House of Commons that the Russians were 
“ doing the same, thing "—the Americans are seeking to establish air 
and naval bases along the entire Mediterranean coast from French 
Morocco to the Middle East. Mr. Churchill said in Parliament: “ We 
ought to be ready and proud to be hosts to our American allies and com- 
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rades in our famous Meciterranean bases—Malta, Gibraltar and Cyprus. 
I would much rathér the British offensive atomic bases in East Anglia 
were not the only major deterrent upon Communist aggression." The 
Americans, in fact, are already established in Cyprus, to which island 
the British have sent a considerable force of sky troops. In Crete, an 
air base capable of accommodating long-range bombers of the United 
States Air Force is under construction at Timbaki; it will bring the 
Black Sea port of Odessa within 800 miles, and Moscow within 1,500 
miles. In Salonika, where there is a good airfield, the British and Ameri- 
cans are still nearer the heart of industrial Russia, and for that reason 
itis wrong to say that the Straits are no longer an issue between Britain 
and Russia, as in the nineteenth century. Moreover, we must now 
prevent Soviet submarines from coming through the Dardanelles. 

It is fortunate that with the exception of Albania, always ready for 
revolt and sandwiched between Greece and Yugoslavia, all the Medi- 
terranean countries are within the Western political orbit, although it 
would be far from the truth to say that there is political unity 
' between all of them and Britain and America. There is not. The 
American approach to Spain for bases has been met by open hostility 
in Britain and France, despite the fact that Britain has resumed 
diplomatic relations with Madrid, and that United States military 
experts have expressed strong views on the folly of omitting so large 
and important a country as Spain from Atlantic defence plans. Whether 
we.like Franco or not, we must, like the Russians in the case of the 
Germans, differentiate between the people and the régime. We seem 
to have readily forgiven the barbarities of both the Germans and the 
Japanese. It is true that Franco’s régime could not be admitted to 
membership of the Atlantic community, but an accommodation for 
military defence is no different from the arrangements we are entering 
into with the Germans and the Japanese. The Spaniards are a proud 
and independent people, and Franco's rule won't last for ever. Already, 
іп consequence.of the American offer of economic help, which will end 
Spain's ostracism, Franco is losing support. No doubt the Spanish 
dictator will present some “ conditions " of his own in return for bases, 
and will gain much su»port from the Spanish people in his demand for 
the return of Gibraltar—'" a fruit which is ripe and ready to fall," 
as he previously declared. 

One can accept Frenco's contention that “ to-day Spain is a terri- 
tory of real value, with her numerous ports, capable of sheltering her 
fleets and those of her allies, her large and numerous aerodromes 
ready for modern squadrons of planes to ensure the safety of the western 
end of the Mediterranean . . . and all this backed by an orderly nation of 
28,000,000 inhabitants." Any sense of disgust which British people 
may feel at the mere idea of Franco being an “ally ” of Britain should 
not blind us to the fact, as an eminent British admiral has reminded 
the public, that in earlier difficult times Spain has proved a territory 
of.great value to Britain in the Mediterranean. 

Among the other disunities existing within the Western political 
camp, Italy demands the return of part of her colonies in Northern 
Africa as an outlet for her growing, surplus population ; the Italians 
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and Yugoslavs continue to wrangle over Trieste; Greece clearly 
desires that national aspirations be satisfied by the ceding of Cyprus ; 
and Egypt wants the British out of the Canal Zone and the Sudan. 
Whilst Britain has practically relinquished Egypt as a base (Cyprus has 
taken its place), the canal is vitally important for more reasons than 
that of shipping; if Britain sought to prevent Czarist Russia from 
entering the Mediterranean during last century, shre'is much concerned 
that Stalinist Russia should not become established on Egyptian soil 
in this century, which is what certainly would happen were Turkey 
and Persia to fall, and the Russians to sweep across the deserts to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. If Persia became a Soviet satellite, 
all shipping in the Indian Ocean would be under a threat, and the way 
would be paved’ for a two-pronged enveloping movement directed at 
encircling the whole Indian sub-continent. 

~The Mediterranean, with American naval and air predominance, 
can save Western civilisation from going down into darkness, and it 
can be done without a single shell being fired or an atom or hydrogen 
bomb being dropped, though it will mean the American Fleet, now 
being augmented, stopping in the Mediterranean for a long time. 
Russia's leaders may be eastern fanatics, but they are not focls. They 
are aware that, even if they overran Europe and arrived on the shores 
of the Mediterranean in strength, the war would not be “ half over," 
but only begun. Despite Soviet attempts to convey the impression that 
American capitalism is on the verge of collapse, the men leading the 
Soviet Union realise only too well the immense war potential of the 
American continent. The United States war machine would grow to an 
enormous size, almost without limit, until America was by far the 
strongest Power the world has ever known. 


Russia, without doubt, has fully weighed up the consequences of , 


provoking a new war, which would bring an armada of American 
bombers from the Mediterranean, possibly raining atomic destruction 
on her great cities and industrial plants. Mr. Churchill is not wrong 
when he says that it is fear of such retaliation that has so far deterred 
the Soviet leaders from engaging in an all-out struggle with the capi- 
talist Powers. But if it is the American atomic stockpile which keeps 
the Red Army at bay, what happens when the Russians catch up in 
the production of atomic weapons? General Vandenberg told the 
Senate inquiry in Washington that “ as the power of the Russian Air 
Force increases, and their stockpile of atomic weapons increases, the 
job of the United States Air Force becomes roughly doubled." That, of 
course, does not mean that the air force need be doubled. The General 
informed the inquiry that without bases in Europe the United States 
would require an air force five or six times stronger. 

The Russians have shown obvious concern about the speed with 
which the Americans are acquiring and establishing bases along the 
Mediterranean. A number of the most important of these bases, such 
as those on the northern coast of Africa and on the islands of Cyprus 
and Crete, will be beyond the reach of the Red Army,'and will have 
the protection of Allied naval craft. If the Atlantic Treaty is extended 
to include Turkey, then the United States can operate, should the 
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occasion arise, from suitable points on a 700-mile coastline facing the 
Black Sea; or, farther east, where Turkey overlooks the Caucasus: 
Such bases, however, are vulnerable to Red Army attack,.as would be 
a base at Aqaba, the Jordanian port close to the Israeli frontier, which 
Britain is stated to be considering as an alternative to maintaining 
large forces near Suez. Moreover, this base could become a reality only 

` by settlement of the bitter strife between the Jews and the BID of 
Jordan. 

In the long run, whilst the Mediterranean may be the means of 
saving Western civilisation, its northern shores can be made secure, 
not by nominally aligning all the Mediterranean Powers against Russia 
and creating airfields and military installations but by solving the 
bread and butter problems of their inhabitants. Hunger and unemploy- 
ment among the Greek and Italiafi peoples, for example, could easily 

turn their countries over to the Communist cause ; Cardinal Schuster, 
` Archbishop of Milan, has warned that Italy's unemployed “ represent 
a true and proper sixth column." Не told the Government: ''It.is 
useless to prepare arms and troops for the eventual defence of the 
nation when about 2,000,000 workers are left to roam the streets of 
Italy, and to-morrow will naturally join the -fifth column.” So far 
Britain and America have failed to solve the acute problem of Greece’s 
accumulating tobacco crops, upon which the' nation’s economy so 
largely depends ; the ruin of one of Greece’s main industries would 
have serious political consequences. And whilst the Christian Demo- 
crats in Italy have withstood fairly well the attacks from both extreme 
flanks in the recent municipal elections, it is difficult to seehow the demo- 
cratic forces can long prevail against a failure to satisfy the clamant 
demand of the Italians as a whole for an outlet for their surplus, ' 
. workless population. The Arabs of Libya will never again tolerate 
Italian colonisation, even under American auspices. But America 
and Britain, between them, could do much to absorb unemployed 
Italians of suitable physique, and our own undermanned coal mines are 
an obvious source of mutually advantageous employment. 

In the Western Mediterranean, France, like Spain, is a natural 
bastion of a comprehensive defensive scheme, but here again reasons of 
self-preservation, pride, economics and good will all play a vital part. 
The French Communist Party has been described as Russia’s strongest 
ally in Western Europe, and as one of the most efficiently organised 
can be depended upon to make the utmost of the country’s social and 
‘economic ills. Yet, in the final analysis, as the June general elections 
have clearly shown, taree-quarters of the nation indicated а pro- 
nounced preference for the Western way of life by voting anti-Com- 
munist. It is not the glering social differences and pressures of inflation 
which will determine the attitude of liberal-minded Frenchmen to 
Mediterranean and Atlantic defence, and put an end to the movement 
of " neutralism ” : it is the speed and strength of Anglo-American 
preparations that will ultimately decide. For the present we may be 
thankful that'the French elections have renewed the. mandate of 
Parliamentary institutions in the Fourth Republic, and caused a 
moderate setback to the.Communists, who polled a total of 5,001,618 
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votes (26 per cent.), compared with 5,474,955 (28.2 per cent.) in 1946. 
Though numerically they are still the strongest party in Frence, they 
have now only 103 seats in the new Assembly; compared with тёт in 
I946. 

Looking towards the Eastern Mediterranean and beyond, it is Egypt 
and Persia which loom as the weakest links in the chain of defence. 
When one talks of organising the Arab States generally for deience, the 
sheer futility of it seems at once apparent, excepting perhaps in Jordan, 
where there is a British force, and Syria, where there is less iliteracy 
and a better standard of living. Yet Admiral Sherman stated that 
bases in Israel and the Arab countries are necessary for the support of 
combat forces to the north. Arab hostility towards Israel however, _ 
is а stumbling block towards unity, though Mr. Ben Gurion hopes to 
establish Israel as “a fortress of democracy in the Middle East.” 
Apart from the Arab-Jewish strife, the acute poverty of the Middle 
East masses, the xenophobia, religious fanaticism, and the general 
ignorance which prevails, provide a fertile soil for Russian propaganda, 
which sounds a loud note on “ imperialist exploitation.” In 1945 Mr. 
Ernest Bevin declared that as a main step in containing the spread of 
Communism in the Middle East, the most vital of all areas in the world 
for British Commonwealth interests, we must raise the standard of 
living of the fellaheen. Alive to the danger of continuing poverty in 
this explosive region, the Americans are now trying to make up for 
the neglect of the past. Mr. Bevin refused to oppose the anti-Zionism 
of the Arab League in order to secure a Middle East base in Egypt, 
but we have not assured ourselves the Suez base by “ placating " 
the Egyptians, and we have not won the good will of evén half the Arabs. 
Hitherto a blueprint for Middle East defence has been non-existent. 

The eclipse of Britain's traditional domination of the Mediterranean, 
which would greatly have horrified Palmerston, is the price Englishmen 
must pay for America's wholehearted backing of Europe, kowever 
headstrong and tactless American methods may sometimes appear ; 
and is a sign of our own shrunken power and financial dependence. 
It is the natural desire of the: United States, as expressed by Admiral 
Sherman before the MacArthur inquiry, that America's growing forces 
in the Mediterranean should be under the command of America herself. 
“ Britain's naval capabilities," he said, “are not now sufficiently 
great to provide what is needed in the vicinity of the United Kingdom 
in the event of war and in Northern Europe, and at the same time send 
any substantial force to the Mediterranean. Their naval capabilities 
are not what they used to be." Certainly we are no longer in a position 
to police the world with naval squadrons, and we can never now hope to 
reach naval parity with our American friends. A fair-sized token force 
in the Mediterranean is about all we can muster outside our home fleets. 

THOMAS ANTHEM, 


IMPLEMENTING ATLANTIC UNION 


N a significant speech at Strasburg, on May r4th, 1951, Mr. Glenvil 
[ы a delegate to the Advisory Assembly, and representative of the 

British Labour Party, said: “ My colleagues and I of the British 
Labour Party greatly welcome the development towards the concept 
of Atlantic unity, and away from the concept of а unity which is 
limited only to the free parts of the continent of Europe." Taken at face 
value this carefully prepared speech would serve to indicate a willingness 
on the part of the British Government to discuss the integration of 
what Walter Lippmann called “the Atlantic Community," and a 
preference for this kind of unification to a purely (North-Western) 
European Union, whether or not including Britain. If this were the 
actual issue, then it would be possible to pass to discussion of whether 
this Atlantic integratian, thus taken seriously, would better come by 
way of joining a number of formally equal units or, first, of uniting 
Western Europe so as to constitute a counterbalance (if not, as some 
would say, a rival) to the massive weight of the United States. If, 
however, the British Government can offer a reasoned argument, in 
economic and Commonwealth terms and in terms of some wider whole, 
against irretrievably committing itself to European Union, or to such 
derivative proposals as the Schuman plan, the question then arises 
how far it is in earnest about implementing proposals for Atlantic 
Union and what evidence there is of this. 

The reply may be made that, although the idea is excellent, the 
present is not the opportune time., It may be counter-suggested that, 
for sceptics, no time is ever the opportune time. If Anglo-American 
relations are at the present moment in a condition of tension, and yet 
the vital importance of their being good is admitted, the appropriate 
course would seem to be, not to do nothing, but to build strong embank- 
ments against the present tides of jealousy and suspicion. If it be said 
that there should indeed be embankments but the problem is concerning 
the kinds of embankments, it can be pointed out that discussion of 
Atlantic Union by no means inevitably means Atlantic Federal Union. 
Even so doughty an exponent of this last as Mr. Herbert Agar has 
stated that his concera is primarily with union, with free migration and 
common economic arrangements almost along the lines advocated by 
the late Wendell Willkie, and not solely with some specific kind of 
constitutional arrangement. There is no reason why the sterile fight 
at Strasburg between Functionalists and Federalists need be repeated 
in Atlantic terms. I have found few to disagree with an organic and 
pragmatic approach, which is neither Functionalist nor Federalist 
but which, before drawing up blueprints, first asks, “ How can we 
develop the habit of permanent co-operation ? " and “ What means 
do we require to achieve success in common action ? ” 

Our difficulty, one may suspect, often lies with those who precisely 
do not want, whether for reasons Chauvinist or Communist, this 
permanent and organic co-operation. But the entirely legitimate 
objections have to be met of those who take exception to the term 
“ Atlantic " and its implications. To begin with, it can be pointed out 
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that technically we are confronted, not at all with the “ Atlantic 
Community," but with the “North Atlantic Treaty Organisation," 
a very different matter. This can include Turkey, and the terms of the 
treaty make provision for such inclusions; but it excludes South 
America and Australia, not to speak of India, and makes no provision 
for the inclusion of vast parts of the British Commonwealth. It is not 
even а United States and British Commonwealth organisation, let 
alone these two and Europe also. It should be a great Democratic 
Union. It is only a limited military alliance, which incidentally 
produces a division of the Commonwealth between Atlantic and 
Pacific areas. Briefly, the detail of the much talked about Atlantic 
Community has never been thought out. How then can we implement 
a policy of unification ? The word “ North Atlantic ” it may be said; 
as describing the right unit for political organisation, is hopelessly 
inept: it is merely the name for a convenient strategic area. But the 
name “ Atlantic ” or ‘‘ Western" should also be discarded, even if 
used in elastic fashion. It cannot include the Pacific and Australasia 
. except very much by courtesy. It offends the Indians and Pakistanis." 
It does not correspond with what we mean, so that there is little profit 
in discussing the integration of the area which it denominates. ' 
There are four relevant policies or schools to-day : the Communist, 
with its mixture of power politics and apocalyptism ; the idealistic 
route of world government ; and the realistic Atlantic and European 
Union schools. But is not what we practically want, for the immediate 
concentration of our energies, something different—less optimistic 
than world government, so far as this is to be built upon the co-operation 
(or despite the obstruction) of all existing régimes from that of Stalin 
to that of Peron, and yet something less exclusive than Atlantic 
Union ? Indeed, should not our real and precige purpose be a Demo- 
cratic Union of the World, to organise more closely than in the present 
United Nations the majority Powers of the United Nations? It may 
be said that this is the way that things are going anyhow, with the 


transfer of critical issues from the Security Council, deadlocked by the ' 


veto, to the Assembly where the majority decision rules. The sole 
task, then, is realistically to organise this majority. 

The criticism can be made that this is merely another name for 
organising the anti-Soviet bloc. Formally, of course, this is not so. 
Stalin would vigorously assert that he was a democrat. It is open to the 
Soviets habitually to co-operate with the majority—the majority of 
States which also, so long as India is in accord, remains the majority 
of the human race. Practically it is not only possible but our aim to 
secure such a change of heart in Russian policy as to assure this reliable 
co-operation. The Soviets, if excluded from this non-exclusive organisa- 
tion, are self-excluded, because they distort basic minority rights into 
a'claim to unlimited sabotage and obstruction of the will of the majority 
in pursuing its democratic course. . 

Our final object, then, is neither European Union nor Atlantic Union ; 


but the practical and organic integration, more thorough than as yet. 


in the United Nations, of the majority Powers, i.e. the Powers which 
in the United Nations habitually co-operate and vote together. We 
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are on the high road to world government as goal. Where then are we 
to begin ? Straight away we come back to the need for Anglo-American 
co-operation—which does not mean American domination—as nucleus. 
Unlike talk about “ Atlantic," when we talk about “ Anglo-American ” 
we know precisely what we mean. Local unions can be achieved else- 
where. But the dynamo for any action strong enough to unite the 
majority must be found here, so long as two of the Great Powers, the 
U.S.S.R. and Mao's government, refuse to play and so long as we have 
the fact of a divided warld, not one world, thrust on us. Union is a 
matter of degrees; ard “Atlantic” or “ Western” may be as 
convenient (or inconvenient) a name as any other for an organisation 
that is more than Anglo-American. We come back, yet, to this issue 
of Anglo-American relations. The success of these relations and the 
capacity of this association for leadership are the keys to the success 
of the rest. And this for many people is a very unpleasant conclusion. 
It means that, just as nations in history have been united, not by 
good will alone but also by the exercise of resolution at some focal 
‘centre, so will the world be united. 

Here is not the place to discuss whether we should terminate the 
North Atlantic Treaty ; whether we should establish an unarmed and 
neutral third force or one very heavily armed (for which we pay entirely 
ourselves at the expense of social services) ; or whether we should 
become semi-independent members of the Bolshevik political system. 
If, however, for whatever reasons we reject these conclusions, there are 
certain practical consequences. We cannot drift. We must make the 
alternative the work of organising effectively themajority Powers, within 
the United Nations, through the Atlantic organisation and comple- 
mentary bodies, on the basis of a close and dynamic Anglo-American 
understanding. Since the days of the League of Nations there has been 
a surfeit of talk about tke need for international co-operation. But there 
has also been no little hambug. It may be that we require not so much 
' federal union " as “ political unity." Nevertheless, political unity 
` involves the readiness of the minority, while safeguarding natural rights 
and those State rights which the federalists emphasise, to subordinate 
its views loyally to the majority. But it also means that, without 
advocating “ one man, one vote," the views of the leaders of the great 
population mass of India must be taken adequately into consideration. 
And, of course, there is every reason why a statesmanlike policy should 
be advocated on its merits, even by a minority, provided solely that it^ 
can democratically convince the co-operating majority. Co-operation 
is not an automatic process of counting numbers; but at the best it 
means a cost which national minorities must begin to learn to pay. 
Otherwise they had better keep, as Lord Beaverbrook advocates, to the 
international anarchy.* The Australians under the Pacific Pact may 
have to fight to support a policy they do not at all like, but this may be 
the price of their own national survival. The oldest thing in politics 
is the desire both to eet our cake and keep it, to get the goods and not 
pay the price. But it 5 ho more than a pretty wish. 


* In fairness to Lord Beaverbrook it should be said that, in commenting on Anglo- 
American union, he has written: “ Perhaps we shall be Joined together араш. How І 
long for that дау.” | 
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In the recent pamphlet One Way Only Mr. Апешіп Bevan and his 
colleagues advocate a more realistic course. They advocate military 
guarantees to Yugoslavia as assuring its survival. Western and Atlantic 
association is not opposed, and the notion is condemned that “ the 
United States must be regarded as a homogeneous bloc of massed 
reaction " or that co-operation must be with (permanently) Socialist 
countries alone. But in military action which uses Great Britain “ it 
should be established beyond doubt that the British veto is absolute." 
And American need for possession of British bases is to be used as a 
lever by Britain in effecting adjustments of joint policy. Although the 
defence estimates of the pamphlet can be criticised as over optimistic, 
there is much more that merits attention in the pamphlet than some 
people suppose. Not only is there a recommendation of close Anglo- 
American trades union co-operation. There is also the admirable 
remark that the West suffers from “a cringing inferiority complex 
about Soviet political warfare," although it could have been better 
said that it suffers from a paralytic inability to initiate a dynamic 
political warfare itself. Неге '15 an elementary objective of Anglo- 
American co-operation: to agree upon what it is that they do agree 
about and to state this to a candid world in a way that will carry 
conviction. Atlantic Union, whether or not re-named Democratic 
Union, represents а common outlook or it represents nothing that 
cannot be as well expressed in the old terms of multilateral alliances. 
And, if we cannot achieve this common outlook in Anglo-American 
lerms, we cannot achieve it in the more. complicated “ Atlantic " 
context. 

In a little-publicised speech on July зга in London, General Eisen- 
hower deplored the innumerable barriers in Europe between nations, 
which “ hobbled progress," and asserted that the problem “ cannot be 
attacked by slow infiltration but only by direct assault." Others were 
not slow to ask what precisely the General meant by the union he 
recommended ; and what changes were visualised by the man whom 
the British Foreign Secretary welcomed as “ the first Atlantic citizen." 
What at least emerges is that, whatever British opinion may be, 
General Eisenhower, as an American, saw nothing inimical to Atlantic 
Union in a wide measure of European Union. He visualised them as 
both necessary and as complementary. Presumably he would regard 
with high approval the invitation of the Strasburg Assembly to 
Washington to send a delegation to a meeting with members of the 
European body, without prejudice to the later development of an 
Atlantic Conference or of a reformed United Nations. 

General Eisenhower is primarily occupied with military matters. 
It is a field in which States do not lightly surrender their traditional 
sovereignty. On the whole it is encouraging that so much progzess has 
been made, although the urgency of the times demands more. It may 
be that we shall see a genuine European army. Anglo-American co- 
operation even here is far from perfect, but it is not completely unsatis- 
factory. The moral, however, of the last few months has been that 
solely military co-ordination is not enough. In the spirit of the new 
American “ Help Eisenhower " resolution it is widely felt that some 
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authoritative political body capable of rapid decisions must be brought 
into being to give those directives which any military commander 
requires. This is not a doctrinaire or “ federal unionist " but a pragmatic 
ог“ organic unionist ” requirement made necessary by the demand that 
the Supreme Commander shall be able to do his job, and it will have to 
be on the agenda of the forthcoming Ottawa conference of N.A.T.O. 
Such a supreme council, as Lord Ismay ably argues, might bring 
within its ambit all the free nations and not only the North Atlantic 
Strategic area. 

Moreover, patently military co-ordination should not be separated 
from the economic field. Here, perhaps, we should have graduated 
contributions, as Mr. Paul van Zeeland seems to advocate, in accord- 
ance with national capacity to pay. ‘The dangerous error of the “ func- 
tionalists ” is to break up one practical movement into a number. of 
artificially separate activities behind which an arid and obstinate 
departmentalism entrenches itself, just as the weakness of the 
“federalists” is to write parliamentary constitutions before opinion 
is ready for them. We have to return to the “ organic " notion of one 
practical movement every part of which, military, economic and 
political, must be tested by the'success of its contribution to the 
common, and not to the departmental, goal. Broadly, General, Eisen- 
hower is right i in insisting on the need for “ a frontal assault "' : since 
nothing less is likely to shake and dislodge the vested interests of 
particularism and the professional trades unionism of Foreign Offices, 
where civil servants in each country think it is their job to shape policy 
—an attitude recently so rightly condemned by Lord Salisbury—while 
standing in the posture of gladiators to the rest. 

Whether we want union, as I believe, whether federal or not, or are 
content merely to pray for unity, in either case we require certain 
practical activities and a pooling of plans and men throughout at least 
that Atlantic field with. which European integration is not incompatible 
but complementary. On paper this is more or less agreed in the military 
field and in the economic field of the Truman Fourth Point and the 
Colombo Plan, although action lags. These contentions may be 
truisms although true. Astronomical sums are to be expended in 
implementing these plans. But without easy co-operation in the Anglo- 
American area there will not be co-ordination in the Atlantic area and 
these sums can be wasted. There is another field less often mentioned. 
It involves infinitely less costly activities. It has been used with' 
superb success to achieve most of the victories of the Soviet Union. 
Here, to use words already quoted, we ''cringe" with a sense of 
inferiority. We do so because it touches the raw spot of our differences. 
It brings us up sharply against the question whether our Atlantic 
Union or our Democratic Union is à union based on common outlook 
or merely a military alliance for security. It turns on the issue of belief, 
of ideas, of statement of faith, of psychological warfare. We talk 
glibly about “ а struggle ог, ће souls of men," “ the Atlantic com- 
munity," ' good Europeanism "—but do we mean what we say? 
Have we ever stated the democratic faith, as Mr. Stephen Spender 
demands, over against what the Soviets are proud to call the Bolshevik 
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faith? Do we wish to do so? То begin with, are the British and 
Americans able to do so ? Or shall we leave it, with our tongues in our 
cheeks, to the professional slogan-writers and technical broadcasters ? 
Is it really “ Communism " we oppose uncompromisingly (in Yugo- 
slavia?); or is it Stalinism, an aggressive policy tyranny, a Red 
Fascism ? Peace is won by those with the genius rightly to assess the 
historic trends which spell final victory in men's minds. Wars are lost 
by those who win them on the battlefield, only to squander them 
because, thinking of temporary gains and paltry advantages, they have 
no clear concept of the principles for which the wars were fought and 
so many died. 

It may be that the N.A.T.O. decision not to pool propaganda policy 
is a mere blunder which should be rescinded. Anyhow it is unrealistic. 
If the Italian Government had indeed been left unsupported in sovereign 
isolation to cope with the Italian Communists, without any of that 
discussion of a common line such as is routine for Moscow, the Italian 
Government to-day would probably be Bolshevik or “ Commie.” 
The most effective propaganda in Russia‘will be that which appeals 
direct to the Russian people. The N.A.T.O. decision traverses the 
agreed economic policy of aid to backward countries for the ideological 
purpose of building up a democratic and free system. Certainly one 
of the best hopes of European Union and of an Atlantic Community 
embracing it is the full discussion of the ideas and values which these 
concepts express, and a wide agreement upon them. The same may be 
said of all the stages tending to world unity and the rule of law. These 
aims are concepts, ideas that take flesh and blood. In a recent letter 
to The Times Professor P. A. Reynolds excellently insisted on this 
community of thought as essential. Can we obtain it even within the 
English-speaking world and within the Anglo-Saxon tradition ? The 
organic movement towards making the free world one whole, a Demo- 
cratic Union, as distinct from the rule not of law but of dictatorship 
and secret police, will yet not advance so long as we have the military 
thews and the economic sinews, but no brain and no will. We cannot 
go on much longer treating the need for agreed and well-thought-out 
propaganda for our common cause with amateur contempt and expect 
not to be knocked out by the Kremlin pugilists of ideas. Nor can we 
suppose that wisdom is only to be found in Foreign Office and' Depart- 
ment of State officials. ` 

GEORGE CATLIN. 
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V. MME NECKER 


F the four leading salonniéres of eighteenth-century France 
C» Necker alone enjoyed a happy domestic life. Mme Geoffrin, 

Mme du Deffand and Mlle de Lespinasse sought fulfilment in a 
circle of friendsfar dearer to them than any family ties. Suzanne Curchod, 
on the-other hand, married a man worthy of her affection and respect. 
As a well-educated and exceptionally intelligent girl she was naturally 
delighted to exchange the provincialism of Geneva and Lausanne 
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for the stimulating atmosphere of Paris, where she played her part to 
perfection as the wife of a wealthy banker and Minister of the Crown ; 
‘but she was never dazzled by the glitter and never forgot the country 
of her birth. . Whereas the other women created and maintained their 
salons by their unaided zfforts, she owed her position and her celebrity 
to the husband she adored. At a time when successful marriages were 
rare in the higher social circles of France, the Necker household was an 
oasis of peace. The abominable system by which girls of good family 
were assigned like merchandise in their tender years to a stranger for 
whom they cared nothing was unknown in the less sophisticated social 
climate of Switzerland. Though both Necker and his wife had foreign 
blood in their veins, thev belonged rather to Switzerland than to France, 
not least because they were neither Catholics nor Philosophes but pious 
' Protestants. Though the pretty Vaudoise bore transplantation well 
she was never completely acclimatised in the most brilliant and critical 
society in Europe. -> 

Born in 1739, the оту child of the pastor of Crassier in the Pays de 
Vaud and of a Huguenot mother, Suzanne grew up in an atmosphere 
of affection, austerity and culture. “ La Suzette " was not only the 
belle but the pride of the little village on the shore of the Lake of 
Geneva, for her passion for learning equalled her beauty and her 
charm. Her father, a classical scholar, taught her Latin, and she picked 
up the rudiments of science and philosophy. During her three years 
of student life at Lausanne she took the lead without an effort among 
the comrades who competed for her smiles. As chance would have it 
an English lad named Edward Gibbon arrived in Lausanne in the sum- 
mer of 1753 at the age of sixteen. When he joined the Roman Church 
after a year at Oxforc his father transferred him to the safe keeping 
of а Protestant pastor to be cured of what he later described as “ my 
childish revolt against the religion of my country." The process of 
reconversion lasted a year, at the end of which he reported home: 
“ I have at length good news to tell you. І am now a good Protestant 
and heartily glad of it." After further study and reflection, however, 
he adopted the prevailing scepticism of the century of Hume and 
Voltaire. Despite the difference in nationality, tradition and tempera- 
ment, Gibbon, at the age of twenty, fell in love with the pastor's 
daughter, aged eighteen. wes І saw.Mlle Curchod,” he noted i in his diary , 
in June 1757. “ Omnia vincit amor et nos cedamur amori.’ 

Thirty -years later, at the height of his fame, he recalled the first 
and last romance of his life in the usual erandiloquent style of his 
Autobiography. “І need not blush at recalling the object of my choice ; 
and though my love was. disappointed of success, I am rather proud 
that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. 
The personal attractions of Mlle. Curchod were embellished by the 
virtues and talents cf the mind. Нег fortune was humble but her 
family was respectable. In the solitude of a sequestered village her 
father bestowed a liberal and even learned education on his only 
daughter. She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences 
and languages ; and in her short visits to some relations in Lausanne 
her wit, beauty and erudition were the theme of universal applause. 
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The report of such a prodigy awakened my curiosity ; I saw and loved. 
І found her learned without pedantry ; lively in conversation, pure in 
sentiment, and elegant in manners ; and the first sudden emotion was 
fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. 
She permitted me to make her two or three visits at her father’s house. 
I passed some happy days there, and her parents honourably encouraged 
the connection. In a calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no longer 
fluttered in her bosom ; she listened to the voice of truth and passion, 
. and I might presume to hope that I had made some impression on a 
virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I indulged my dream of 
felicity ; but on my return to England I soon discovered that my father 
would not hear of this strange alliance, and that, without his consent, 
I was destitute and helpless. After a painful struggle I yielded to my 
fate. I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son. My wound was insensibly 
healed by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was 
accelerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided in friendship and 
esteem." у А 

Gibbon's version held the field till the archives at Coppet were 
utilised by Suzanne's descendant Vicomte d’Haussonville in his 
delightful volumes Le Salon de Mme Necker, and the whole surviving 
correspondence was published in 1929 by D. M. Low in his edition of 
Gibbon's Journal. Beginning as a boy and girl affair, it developed into 
a warm attachment on both sides. '' Je vous ai connu, mademoiselle,” 
wrote Gibbon, “ tout est changé pour moi. Une félicité au dessus de 
l'empire, au dessus méme de la philosophie, peut m'attendre." That 
they looked forward: to marriage is clear, but a firm engagement was 
impossible without the approval of the elder Gibbon, who held the purse- 
strings. When his son,returned to England in 1758,.on the eve of his 
twenty-first birthday after an absence of almost five years, he was 
confronted with a veto which he knew could never be overcome. His 
capitulation was conveyed in a letter of August 24th, 1758. “ Jene puis 
commencer! Cependant ille faut. Je prends la plume, je la quitte, 
je la reprends. Vous sentez à ce début ce que je vais dire. Epargnez- 
moi le reste. Oui, mademoiselle, je dois renoncer à vous pour jamais. 
L'arrét est porté, mon cceur en gémit, mais devant mon devoir tout 
doit se taire." His father was kind but firm. “ Marry your foreigner. 
You are independent. [He had just been promised £300 a year.] But 
before doing so remember that you are a son and a citizen. The 
chastened lover retired to his room, and after two hours for reflection 
he informed his father that he was ready to sacrifice the happiness of 
his life. ''Puissiez-vous, mademoiselle, être plus heureuse que je 
n'espére d'étre jamais. Ce sera toujours ma priére, ce sera méme ma 
consolation. Je me rappellerai toujours Mademoiselle Curchod comme 
la plus digne et la plus charmante des femmes ; qu'elle n'oublie pas 
entiérement un homme qui ne méritoit pas le désespoir auquel il est 
en proie." 

Gibbon's letter was a blow not only to her affections but to her pride. 
“ L'inclination que j'avais pour vous," she replied, “ était si pure, 
c'était la vertu et la tendresse réunies, mais une tendresse bien délicate, 
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vous étes le seul homme pour qui j'ai versé les larmes, et que tant 
d'autres me paroissent insipides. J'aurais abandonné avec plaisir, 
je pense, ma langue, ma patrie, mes connaissances, pour suivre quel- 
qu'un que j'aurois cru incapable d'abuser de ma confiance. Je ne sais 
si cette lettre vous pareitra extravagante ; ce n'est point le stile d'un 
roman, c'est celui d'un coeur ulcéré.”’ Her shrill cry of distress evoked 
no response, but Gibbon's stepmother, with whom he was on excellent 
terms, wrote to say that she had intercepted the letter and would 
intercept others if they came. Despite this warning Suzanne wrote 
again, reporting that her sleep was affected and that her gaiety had 
given place to black depression and sometimes to tears. This time 
Gibbon responded with a long and affectionate letter. “ Je. vous 
retrouve partout. Un sentiment mélé de douceur et d'amertume 
s'élève dans mon cœur. J’essuye une larme qui m'échappe. П faut 
céder à la necessité." A postscript suggested that it would perhaps be 
prudent to drop their correspondence, though that was not his wish, 
and he supplied a London address to which she could write. She 
reluctantly accepted tke situation and only begged for four letters a 
year. “ Је suis bien loin d'imaginer rompre tout commerce, toute 
liaison." 

Suzanne's admirers, with Comte d'Haussonville at their head, have 
represented her as the injured innocent and Gibbon as the unfeeling 
friend. Her critics reply that she was consumed by ambition and that 
she displayed a lack of dignity in her reluctance to let him go. Doubtless 
her feelings were mixec. Possessing the deeper and the warmer nature 
she was bound to suffer most; but Gibbon also had a heart, and he 
paid her the compliment of never asking another woman to bear his 
' name. When he published his Etude de la Littérature three years later, 
he despatched a copy in January 1763 to his old friend. When she 
consulted him about seeking a post abroad, he replied that the posi- 
tion of a companion was very uncertain in England as elsewhere, 
politely adding that it would be impossible for anyone to withhold their 
esteem and very difficult not to grant their friendship. Though on all 
essential occasions she would find in him a friend who would regard 
a request as a favour, he feared that a correspondence involved danger 
as well as pleasure to them both. 

When Gibbon revisited Lausanne they met by accident at Ferney 
as guests of Voltaire, and his behaviour was so icy that on the following 
day she let herself go. “ I will not threaten you again with the divine 
wrath as I did in the first moment, but I can assure you that one day 
you ‘will regret your irreparable loss in forgetting for ever the too 
tender and too frank heart of Suzanne Curchod.” His decision, as she 
was soon to recognise, was in the interest of both. Born to be an old 
bachelor, he could never have given her the love and tenderness she 
craved ; and her affectionate nature would have grated on a man who, 
like Horace Walpole, rationed his affections. 

On the death of her father, Suzanne and her mother quitted the 
parsonage and settled in Geneva, but the widow’s pension was so 
meagre that her daughter was compelled to give lessons. Moultou, a. 
friend of Rousseau, found her pupils and took her to Ferney to see 
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Voltaire, who called her la philosophe. Three years after the loss of her 
husband Mme Curchod died and Suzanne found herself at the age of 
twenty-two alone in the world, hating the profession by which she 
earned her daily bread. In three years she had lost her fiancé, her 
parents and her home. ‘The situation was transformed by an invita- 
tion from a young and wealthy Protestant widow of a French officer 
who had come to Geneva to seek advice from Tronchin, the most 
fashionable consultant of his time. If she would devote four or five 
years to the education of her son, she was informed by Mme de Ver- 
menoux, a pension would be her reward. Moultou, in whose house 
they had met, advised the plunge into an unknown world, since she 
could always return to her country if the experiment failed. It was the 
story of Julie de Lespinasse over again, except that Suzanne possessed 
plenty of friends and that Correvon, a young lawyer, was eager to 
offer her a home. 

The first report from Paris sang the praises of her employer, but the 
discovery that she must buy expensive clothes was a shattering blow. 
She knew that she had only to ask for payment of her bills, but this 
she felt would be undignified. A loveless marriage, she confided to a 
Swiss friend, would go against the grain, but in her acute embarrass- 
ment even that expedient would be preferable to her present plight. 
While she was worrying about the future the problem was solved by 
& happy accident. Among the visitors to the drawing-room of Mme 
de Vermenoux was a young banker named Jacques Necker. His 
father, a German lawyer from Kustrin, had been called as Professor 
of Law to Geneva where he married into the family of a Huguenot 
refugee. Leaving the University at the age of sixteen, his eldest son 
became a clerk in the Paris bank of Vernet, a Swiss friend of his father. 
On the retirement of his chief some years later he was supplied with 
money to found a bank in partnership with Thelusson, the nephew of 
Vernet. Thelusson managed the business in London, leaving Paris to 
Necker. The firm flourished, partly by loans to the State, partly by 
dealings in grain ; and at the age of thirty-two Necker was a rich man. 
He was courting Mme de Vermenoux beforé her journey to Geneva, 
and she promised him a reply after her return. When he called to 
learn his fate he received no encouragement, and promptly turned his 
attention to the penniless governess. “I like Necker very much," 
she reported in July 1764 to Moultou, “ both for his mind and his 
character.” In the early autumn he visited Geneva for business reasons 
without declaring himself, and she wondered whether he ever would. 
“Tf our brilliant dream fades away," she wrote to the same under- 
standing friend, “ I shall marry Correvon next summer. He is always 
persecuting me, and all his relatives with him. That will allow me to 
spend two months with you every year, and thus my life would be 
sweeter.” All doubts were set at rest when Necker solicited a private 
interview. His letter is lost, but her reply is preserved. “ Je resterai 
chez moi toute la soirée et je fermerai ma porte." Matters were speedily 
arranged and there was no reason to wait. Mme de Vermenoux made no 
irouble and before long she reported to Moultou, the friend of both, 
that the fame of her late governess was growing day by day. The news 
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of her marriage to a rich banker of excellent repute six months after her 
arrival delighted her Swiss friends with the exception of Correvon, 
who made no effort to conceal the bitterness of his defeat. 3 

The young couple were as happy as they deserved. “I marry a 
man," wrote the bride, “ whom I should regard as an angel did not his 
attachment to myself prove his human weakness." To Moultou's 
joyful congratulations the bridegroom replied that he could not be ` 
happier. “Is money to determine our judgment? What a pitiable ' 
attitude! To acquire a virtuous, lovable and sensible wife : is not that 
a good bargain for a man whether or not he sits on money bags ? ” 
Though he had less personality and far less culture than his wife, he 
was not less respected for his character than for the business ability 
which was to carry him to the summit of power and fame. Each 
provided what the other lacked. Without his money there could have 
been little entertaining, and without her womanly charm the intellectual 
élite would have turned their steps elsewhere. . 

In an age when Paris, more than ever before or after, was the best 
school of conversation in Europe, the host was celebrated for his 
silence. Necker, reported Moultoü, when he visited the capital in 1778, 
overwhelmed him with kindness, but seemed to shut himself up with 
his thoughts. “ A man who does big things has no need to talk about 
them." To speak frankly, he was rather dull. His wife encouraged him 
to embark on a public career, and at his wish she undertook the manage- 
ment of his landed property. In 1768 the Republic of Geneva appointed 
him its Minister at Paris, a post which gave him access to Choiseul, 
the Foreign Minister, and to the Court. He became a Director of the 
French East India Company, published an éloge on Colbert, attacked 
Turgot's free trade policy in his Essai sur la législation et le commerce 
des grains, and in 1772, at the suggestion of his wife, handed over his 
share in the management of the bank to his brother. On the fall of 
Turgot in 1776, though a foreigner and a Protestant, he followed him 
in the most onerous post in France. At the age of forty-four he had 
reached the summit of his career. The story of his five years in office, 
his effort to fund the National Debt, swollen by the claims of the 
American War, the publication in 1781 of the comprehensive Compte 
vendu on the economic situation of France, and his dismissal belongs 
to the annals of France. + 

Whatever may have been his shortcomings in the days of his court- - 
ship, Gibbon made the amende honorable in his Autobiography. “ In 
her lowest distress she maintained a spotless reputation and a dignified 
bahaviour. A rich banker of Paris had the good fortune and the good 
sense to discover and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in the 
capital of taste and luxury she resisted the temptations of wealth as 
she had sustained the hardships of indigence. The genius of her husband 
has exalted him to the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every 
change of prosperity and disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a 
faithful friend. His private fortune enabled him to support a liberal 
establishment, and his wife, whose talents and virtues I had long 
admired, was admirably qualified to preside in the conversation of her 
table and drawing-room. As their friend I was introduced to the best 
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company of both sexes, to the foreign ministers of all nations, and to 
the first names and characters of France." 

Unpolitical in temperament and upbringing, Mme Necker rejoiced in 
the opportunity for service opened up for her husband. '' He has only 
a single passion, a single idea," she wrote to a Swiss friend ; “ the public 
weal. You cannot imagine the confusion and activity of my life. I, 
can only draw breath when I keep my door closed almost bv force." 
Having known poverty at first hand, nothing gave her keener pleasure 
than to help the less fortunate. She supported many good works— 
prison reform, the care of foundlings, the nursing of the sick—and she 
founded a small hospital which continued to bear her name Icng after 
her death. The most welcome of her reforms was her insistence that 
every patient should lie in а separate bed. In this field of Christian 
service she found a partner in the kindly and respected Christophe 
de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. 

The salon began in a purely culturalsetting. The hostess was at home 
on Fridays, so as not to clash with the Monday and Wednesday dinners 
of Mme Geoffrin, the Tuesday receptions of Mme Helvétius, or the 
sumptuous entertainments on Thursdays and Sundays of Baron 
d'Holbach ; for the literary lions were too much in demand for them 
to be enticed into a single gilded cage. Morellet relates in his Memoirs 
that she invited him and Marmontel and the Abbé Raynal to help her 
organise а salon. The conversation, he declares, was good, though at 
times a little constrained by her strict religious views ; but in matters 
of literature she talked extremely well. Necker rarely appeared in his 
wife's brilliant circle, not merely because he was a hard-working 
business man, but because he never cared very much for the things 
of the mind. Yet with his rapid rise a political element was auto- 
matically added which differentiated it from all the other salons of the 
age, for a Minister of Finance was always worth cultivating under the 
ancien régime. In addition to the spacious establishment at Paris 
Necker rented the Chateau de Madrid, built by Francis I after his 
release from Spain, at the end of the Bois de Boulogne to avoid the 
summer heat ; and later he purchased the Cháteau de Saint-Ouen with 
beautiful grounds on the bank of the Seine, and within an easy reach 
of the capital. She had learned something of the technique’of enter- 
taining from Mme Geoffrin, the first salonniére to welcome her. Mme 
du Deffand, though not unfriendly, never cared much for the Neckers. 
“Те mari a beaucoup d'esprit," she reported to Horace Walpole. “Та 
femme est roide et froide, pleine d'amour-propre, mais honnête femme." 

Among the earliest foreign visitors was one of her oldest acquaint- 
ances. “ І have seen Gibbon,” she reported to a friend, “ and it gave 
me immense pleasure. Not that I still retain any feeling for a man who, 
I believe, does not deserve it. Never has my feminine vanity had a 
more complete or honourable triumph. He spent two weeks in Paris 
and visited me every day. He has become gentle, humble, bashful.” 
Gibbon’s report to his greatest friend Lord Sheffield breathes equal 
satisfaction. “ The Curchod (Mme Necker) I saw at Paris. She was 
very fond of me and the husband particularly civil. She asked me every 
evening to supper. Afterwards he goes to bed, and leaves me alone 
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with his wife. It is making an old lover of mighty little consequence. 
She is as handsome as ever and much genteeler ; seems pleased with 
her fortune rather than proud of it." After being introduced to Parisian 
circles it was Gibbon's turn to play the host when they visited England 
in 1776 with their precocious ten-year-old daughter Germaine. When the 
six happy weeks were over he wrote: “ In thinking of the delightful 
moments with Mme Necker in Suffolk Street, all the English ladies seem 
colder and stiffer than before.” 

In the field of literature Mme Necker could hold her own with the 
brightest intellects of France. She had always loved good books, 
read Milton and Pope in the original, and translated Gray's Elegy. 
Among the early habitués at her weekly dinners were Diderot and 
d'Alembert, Grimm and Marmomtel, Helvétius and Morellet, Raynal, 
Suard and La Harpe. Mme Clairon would occasionally act in her 
drawing-room after she had left the stage. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
read Paul et Virginie before publication, and it was there that the plan 
to commission a statue of Voltaire was conceived. The Abbé Morellet 
she had known before marriage as a friend of Mme de Vermenoux. 
“ C'est un ours mal léché," she reported to Moultou. ''But he has 
candour, probity, а thousand good qualities, and enough religion to 
suspect that there may be a God, and sometimes to admit it to his 
friends if he can count on their discretion. I like him, and I think God 
will pardon him his incredulity, which does not spring from his heart." 
Though Mme Necker detested the ideology of thé Encyclopédistes, 
she recognised «hat it was impossible to create a literary salon 
without them ; but there was little affection on either side. “Il y a 
ici une Mme Necker," wrote Diderot to Sophie Volland, “ jolie femme 
et belle esprit, qui raffole de moi. C'est une persécution pour m'avoir 
chez elle." Closer acquaintance led to admiration of a woman “ who 
combined the purity of an angelic soul with perfect taste.” 

Marmontel, who possessed unrivalled experience of salons, felt that 
she never quite fitted into her new surroundings. “ A stranger to the 
ways of Paris, she possessed none of the attractions of a young French- 
woman. In her manners and conversation she lacked the air and the 
tone of a woman reared in the arts and formed in the school of the world. 
She had little taste in dress, and there were signs of effort in the róle 
she-had to play. These failings, however, were on the surface, for her 
charm lay in her character, candour and goodness of heart. In the 
realm of sentiment she was perfect, but her mental processes were 
vague and confused. Certain things she seemed to see through a mist 
which blurred their outlines." On one occasion, when about to sit 
down to dinner, Grimm's observations on some religious controversy 
evoked a lively reply from the sensitive hostess; and when he held 
his ground she for once lost control of her nerves and burst into tears. 
The same evening she sent the offender a letter of apology which 
brought tears to his eyes. It was for him, not for her, he replied, to 
apologise for touching on a delicate subject, and he admired her spirited 
reaction. The incident increased his liking and respect, and during his 
prolonged journey to Prussia and Russia in the company of Diderot 
he and his hostess maintained a regular correspondence. ' 
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Mme Necker never wore her heart on her sleeve and she needed time 
to màke new friends. Among celebrities none held such a place in her 
affections as Buffon, the author of the Histoire Naturelle and Director 
of the Jardin du Roi, now the Jardin des Plantes. Meeting her at the 
age of sixty-seven, the grave and lonely widower was attracted at 
first sight. Scores of his affectionate letters survive, and hers, though 
more reserved, reveal her pride in his friendship. ''M. de Buffon is 
inimitable in everything," she reported. They strolled together in the 
Jardin du Roi and at St. Ouen, and she visited him several times in 
Burgundy. Like а daughter nursing her father, she sat at his bedside 
in the last few days'of his life, bathing his head, and recording with 
satisfaction his declaration: “I die in the religion of my birth." 
English visitors were always welcome, above all her oldest friend. “ As 
a woman of talent and fortune," reported Gibbon to his stepmother in 
April 1777, " she is at the head of literature in Paris. The station of 
her husband procures her respect from the first people in the country, 
and the reception I shall meet with in her house will give me advantages 
that have fallen to the share of few Englishmen." His expectations 
were fulfilled. “ I live very much with them," he wrote two months 
later, “ dine and sup with them whenever they have company, which 
is almost every day, and whenever І like it." Though too great a man 
for snobbery, Gibbon appreciated success, comfort, culture and the 
society of the intellectual élite. 

The most arresting figure during the later phases of the salon was 
a member of her own family. Born in 1766 the precocious Germaine 
from the age of ten sat on a stool at her mother's feet, listening intently 
to the clever talk and before long taking her part. On approaching the 
hostess the guests greeted the child with a compliment or a joke, and 
she answered with easy grace. Mme de Genlis, who prided herself on 
her pedagogic wisdom, regretted that the girl spent most of her time 
in the drawing-room, surrounded by all the stars. Mme Necker, 
temperamentally more of a wife than a mother, took greater interest 
in her husband than in their only child, and as the most dazzling 
conversationalist of her time emerged from the schoolroom the clash 
of personalities was inescapable. There was more rapport between 
father and daughter, but in truth she inherited little from either parent. 
She possessed no trace of her mother's beauty or piety and little of her 
father's stability. She confessed to yawning in church, and the morality 
in which she was reared'was discarded when she sailed away under her 
own flag. Bursting with mental and physical energy, she was resolved 
to think her own thoughts and shape her own career. While still in 
her teens it was clear to everyone that France of the Aufklärung, not the 
city of Calvin, was her spiritual home. Throughout the years of exile 
her thoughts were to turn instinctively to Paris as the eyes of the pious 
Moslem in the direction of Mecca. 

In one respect alone was she willing to receive counsel from her 
parents. Aftér William Pitt, whom the Neckers had met at Fontaine- 
bleau, had been considered, and after an offer from an impecunious 
Prince of Mecklenburg had been politely rejected, the coveted heiress 
bestowed her hand on Baron de Staél-Holstein after years of haggling 
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about the terms. To improve his chances the young diplomat persuaded 
Gustavus III to promise him the reversion of the Swedish Embassy, 
and shortly afterwards Creutz, the popular Ambassador, vacated the 
post. The aristocratic bridegroom secured the magnificent dowry. of 
650,000 francs, and the bourgeois bride gained the coveted status’ of 
an Ambassadress. The marriage contract was witnessed by the King 
and Queen, and a fortnight after the ceremony she was presented at 
Court. There was no affection on either side, and no one expected it 
to be a success. In her new official position and with her incomparable 
gifts, there was no difficulty in forming a circle which quickly outshone 
the clientèle of her motker. “ Quite the first salon of Paris," was the 
verdict of Gouverneur Morris, the Ambassador of the United States, 
in 1789. Passionately interested in politics and herself an ardent 
reformer, Mme de Staél welcomed the leaders who inaugurated and 
controlled the Revolution till the fiery Jacobins swept them aside. 
Though men of letters in plenty were to be found at her receptions, 
her salon was as predominantly political as her mother's was mainly 
literary. 

Necker's dismissal in. 1781 left his prestige intact, and, like Choiseul 
а. few years earlier, he dreamed of a return to power. His expectation 
was widely shared, and the throng in his wife's drawing-room was as 
great as ever. So formidable a rival was he deemed by his blundering 
successors in the Ministry of Finance that in 1787 he was banished 
forty leagues from the capital for attacking Calonne. А year later, 
in August 1788, when the situation was rattling from bad to worse, 
he was recalled to office. His first recommendation was to summon 
the States General and to double the representation of the Tiers État, 
since the large sums needed could be raised in no other way. The pace 
of the movement was too hot for Court circles, which held him to be 
mainly responsible for the decline of the authority of the Crown. It 
was the old story of the victim of self-indulgence complaining of the 
doctor who had been summoned too late. The chief grave-diggers of 
the ancien régime were Louis XIV, Louis XV and Marie Antoinette. 
On July rith, 1789, Necker was ordered to leave France immediately, 
and three days later on the historic July 14th, partly in consequence of 
his banishment, the Bastille was stormed. The vacillating King 
promptly recalled him, and for a brief space he was the hero of the 
crowd. His popularity quickly ebbed when he failed to ride the storm, 
and in September 1790 his political career was àt an end. “ Too honest, 
perhaps, for a Minister." was the verdict of Gibbon, who knew him well. 

During these bewildering changes of fortune Mme Necker's health 
was steadily deteriorating and her work in Paris was done. It was no 
time for the leisurely discussions of literature, and the politically 
minded members of her circle flocked to the receptions of Mme de 
Staël. Many of the old habitués were dead, and the chateau of Coppet, 
which had been purchased in 1784, stood ready to welcome them. The 
faithful Moultou was still alive, and old friends, such as Gibbon and 
Bonstetten, were within reach. Necker, still at the height of his powers, . 
was deeply shaken by àis fall. ' With all the means of private happiness 
within his power," reported Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, early in 1791, 
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“ he is the most miserable of human beings. The past, the present and 
the future are equally odious to him. Mme Necker maintains more 
external composure.” Some months later he sent a more cheerful 
report. “ In my last excursion to Geneva I frequently saw the Neckers. 
He is much restored in health and spirits since the publication of 
his last book." The success of his apologia, De l'Administration de 
M. Necker, par lui-même, encouraged him to use his pen. His Réflexions 
offertes à la Nation Frangaise, published in the autumn of 1792, vindi- 
cated the character of the blameless King and vainly pleaded for his 
life. A year later Du Powvoir exécutif gave renewed expression to his 
liking for the English constitution which he shared with Mirabeau. 

Poring over the correspondence of his ancestress Comte D'Hausson- 
ville was surprised to detect a vein of sadness, despite the happiness 
of her marriage and the fidelity of her friends. One reason was that 
she was rarely without pain and anticipated an early death, Another 
was that the pastor's daughter had never really changed. Paris, 
“ that centre of corruption," as she described it, had been a marvellous 
experience, but it had drained away her vitality. The piety of her 
parents' parsonage meant infinitely more to her than the challenge of 
the Encyclopédistes or the clarion call of the Rights of Man. In her last 
days she wrote Réflexions sur la Divorce, denouncing the new French 
law and pleading for the indissolubility of marriage. Though the name 
of her husband was not mentioned, it was her final tribute to the partner 
whose rock-like steadiness of character had made life possible in a 
rôle for which she'had not been born. Passing away in 1794 at the age 
of fifty-five, she had lived long enough to learn of the execution of the 
King and Queen and of many of her old guests. She and her brilliant 
daughter had little in common except a love of good literature and 
devotion to the head of the family. While Mme de Staél belonged in 
every fibre of her being to France, her austere parents seem to have 
drifted almost inadvertently out of a quiet Swiss backwater into the 
main stream of European history, returning to the land of their birth 
when the turbid waters burst the dykes. To stand up to the onrush 
of the Revolution demanded a tougher nature than they possessed. 
Their supreme achievement, in the picturesque phraseology of Sainte- 
Beuve, was their magnificent gift to France of Mme de Staél. 

С. P. Соосн. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN 
LIBERAL : 


FTER the Thirty Years War the longing for religious tolerance, 
As peaceful relations between the peoples, for the overcoming of 

obsolete medieval institutions and reconstruction on plans 
devised by reason was widely spread in Germany, as in other countries. 
The protagonists of the new spirit proclaimed the Law of Reason, or 
the Natural Law, as their gospel, and tried to work out programmes of 
reform by means of an abstract analysis of human nature. Among 
numerous writers of this school the most outstanding were Samuel 
Pufendorf (1632-94) and Christian Wolff (1679-1754). These rationalists 
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laid the main stress on the humanisation of law, on the Rights of Man, 
and on the welfare of the people, and they expected the realisation of 
their aims principally from enlightened rulers. They were the fore- 
runners of the thought of enlightenment and of later Liberalism. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, however, the abstract 
study of human relations began gradually to give way to the historical, 
largely under the influence of Montesquieu and Voltaire: In Germany 
‘too, many eminent writers followed the path shown by them. '' 

‘Another factor of great significance was the influx of ideas from 
England. In 1714 the Hanoverian dynasty came to the throne, and 
twenty years later Gecrge II founded in Hanover the University of 
Goettingen. It became the main forum for the cultivation and propa- 
gation of the new ideas on history and politics, while abstract philo- 
sophy received less attention. It was soon considered the best place 
for those who wanted to acquire a solid knowledge of all the disciplines 
needed for the Civil Service, diplomacy and politics. From all parts of 
Germany young princes, noblemen and others wishing to prepare 
themselves for the tasks of government and public life flocked to 
Goettingen, where they also met many students from England. In 
the course of time many eminent historians, teachers of public law 
and political science have contributed to Goettingen’ 5 fame. 

Among them August Ludwig Schloezet (1735-1809) was particularly 
remarkable as а scholar, teacher and political writer. His father was a 
village pastor in а small principality, which later became part of North 
Wiirttemberg. After the study of theology and many other subjects 
he got posts as tutor in Stockholm and Petersburg, and spent eight years 
in Russia, where he became professor of history. He admired Catherine 
II as patroness of enlightenment. But when he had written the first 
Russian grammar for Germans the censor prohibited its publication 
because of certain phrases given as examples. In 1769 he was called 
to the University of Goettingen as professor of statistics, politics and 
history : Statistics then denoted the description of all the resources, 
forces and conditions of a country. At Goettingen he lived for almost 
forty years, and rose to great fame. He was a brilliant speaker, but his 
style as a writer was not equal to.his oratorical gift, though it was 
original and pungent. ' 

Аз an historian Schloezer was somewhat hampered by his manifold 
interests and by his fighting temperament in concentrating on one 
field and producing a masterpiece His most important and original 
work was on Russian history, and it won him the credit of having 
initiated critical research in this field. Further he wrote on universal 
history, on trade and navigation of the ancients, on Nordic, Scandinav- 
ian, Turkish, North African and Transylvanian history, besides works 
on political science and other writings. His cosmopolitan outlook 
induced him to learn fifteen languages, to visit many countries, and to 
plan scientific expeditions to Asia. He was also one of the founders of 
comparative philolozy. The idea of world history was in his writings 
extended from a few leading nations to include also the hitherto 
neglected ones, and to comprise the globe. Moreover, history was not 
only to narrate wars and other political events, but to include economic 
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and cultural development. In his view the introduction of the consump- 
tion of tea, coffee, sugar and tobacco had effected more momentous 
revolutions than the greatest wars. History, he said, was statistics 
in motion, and statistics was history become static. 

One of Schloezer's main interests was education. His students 
were trained in political judgment in a seminary in which the latest 
newspapers were discussed, and in classes on foreign countries. The 
latter were particularly designed for the young'aristocrats who after 
their studies used to make the grand tour to the principal countries. 
His aim was to educate his students to independent critical thought 
on politics, and to break the yoke of “ dull servility." But he also wrote 
an elementary introduction to history for children, and similar books, 
which had many editions and were translated into other languages. 
These books preached the gospel of equality. The children were 
reminded that we were all descended from Adam, who was a simple 
man without a title, and that “ heroes " such as Alexander or Casar 
were great villains and tyrants. King Frederick William III of Prussia 
as а child had to read this book, and much enjoyed its gibes at the 
kings. i А 

The wish to spread political enlightenment induced Schloezer further 
to found and edit a periodical which appeared since 1775, received in 
1783 its definite title Staatsanzeigen (State News), and was then regu- 
larly published till 1793. It printed many secret official documents 
with critical comments, and thereby shed light on the actions of govern- 
ment which hitherto had escaped criticism. Many sympathisers in 
high circles, ministers, diplomats, and even ruling princes,- provided 
him with materials. The journal defended the rights of man against 
arbitrary and oppressive measures, castigated denials of justice, cases 
of religious intolerance and harmful superstition, wastefulness and 
corruption in the public finances, odious privileges, the oppression of 
the lower classes and of the Jews, айа similar abuses, and strove also 
to spread a better international understanding and good will, especially 
towards France, for whom he had particular admiration and sympathy. 

The main seat of maladministration and petty tyranny was in certain 
small States of Germany, where the princelings sometimes behaved 
as if their “ State " was their private property. It was natural, there- 
fore, that his criticism was mostly directed at them. In regard to 
powerful States, and those in close political relations with Hanover or 
England, he had to be cautious. Yet also the greater rulers were some- 
times not spared. Though he highly admired the Emperor Joseph II 
he sharply condemned his harsh measures against a sect of Deists in 
Bohemia. The first partition of Poland took place before the appearance 
of the paper, but the second partition between Russia and Prussia 
was strongly reprobated. In Hanover the censorship was mild, and 
professors were altogether exempt from it. Moreover, Schloezer 
could to а certain degree count on sympathisers in the ruling classes. 
When he attacked the Prince Bishop of Speyer, a ruler of great influ- 
ence, the bishop twice wrote to King George III demanding that 
his impudent subject should be silenced. The king declined the request. 
The bishop then tried to organise a protest of the Reichstag, and a boy- 
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cot of the University of Goettingen, but both moves failed. A number of 
influential princes, however, continued to urge the king to take meas-: 
ures, and Schloezer had at last to submit his journal to the government 
of Hanover before it came out. This did not yet cause much harm 
because he had powerful friends in high places. E 4 

The journal reached a sale of 4,400—for that time a high circulation. 
Schloezer obtained a great reputation and influence, but he made no use 
of it for himself. Maria Theresa and her son Joseph II were regular 
readers, and greatly appreciated the paper. The empress once vetoed 
a decision of her couricil of ministers with the words: “ Impossible! 
What would Schloezer say to it ? "' Е 

Schloezer hated war, and called the great conquerors robbers, mur- 
derers, barbarians, butchers, etc. The army should be merely a police 
force. Nobody has the duty to sacrifice his life for the fatherland, though 
one may erect monuments to those who did it voluntarily. Conscription 
therefore would be a cruelty. Yet he would have approved a war by 
Russia for the liberation of the Balkan peoples, and he could not under- 
stand that the other Powers objected on the ground of the balance of 
power. Like many Liberals he had no great interest in foreign policy. 
His heart was in internal reforms, in the peaceful progress of civilisation. 
The great lesson of natural law, he thought, was the essential equality 
of men, though the striving for security and progress had brought about 
restrictions of the original equality. The rights of man, however, 
were sacrosanct. The serfdom of the peasants appeared to him. abso- 
lutely inhuman, and he pleaded for its abolition. When the Junkers of 
Mecklenburg enclosed land of their tenants he compared them to the 
Mongols who wanted to make China a sheep pasture. Racial discrimina- 
tion against coloured people and the division of a people into different 
classes with unequal rights he called disgusting and a disgrace for 
humanity. The oppressive privileges of the nobility should disappear, 
but the nobility itself should not be completely abolished. Не also 
demanded equality for women, and denounced the reference to the Bible 
to justify the tyranny of the male sex as a blasphemy. His daughter. 
Dorothea at seventeen took a degree as doctor'of philosophy, and 
became а most charming and brilliant woman. 

The State was regarded not as an organisni but as a machine for 
the promotion of progress and happiness. He also compared it to an 
insurance company, but this did not mean that it should only care for 
security : welfare, education and progress were also aims to further. 
Schloezer shared Montesquieu's preference for ‘mixed constitutions 
and for the English system. Sovereignty was іп the people, but this did . 
not. imply unrestricted democracy. Patriarchal absolutism, the 
monarchical claim to be ordained by God, aristocratic oligarchy 
and democratic mob rule were all dangerous aberrations. The best 
was a system in which the three elements were mixed and prevented 
each other from abusing their power. 

The peculiar conditions of each country too were of great import- 
ance. Їп a great and backward empire such as Russia an enlightened 
monarch was obviously the best ruler. In a small and primitive country 

pure democracy was possible because everybody could easily under- 
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stand the issues of policy. In a great and advanced State, however, 
public affairs were too complex and difficult for the common man, 
and a mixed constitution therefore was advisable. But he agreed with 
Montesquieu in the view that a great State had much better chances 
of progress and civilisation than a small one. On the one hand, 
therefore, he condemned conquerors, on the other he praised the 
advantages of great empires which were the historic products of con- 
querors. One of the greatest weaknesses of small republics was their 
inability to co-operate for common defence and other purposes. The 
Greek city States ruined each other by internecine strife and the much 
vaunted Athenians were particularly aggressive and ruthless. Their 
freedom bordered on anarchy. Schloezer much preferred a large, 
well-ordered empire such as the Persia of Cyrus, or republican Rome. 
In modern times Switzerland and the Netherlands were examples of 
small States forming loose confederations but unable to attain real unity 
because they were too much separated by local interests and oligarchical 
egoism. Like most progressive thinkers of his time on the Continent, 
Schloezer did not think highly of the existing Estates, which were too 
much inspired by aristocratic class interests to be able to abolish 
oppressive privileges. Enlightened monarchs seemed to him much 
better fitted to realise civic equality than Diets dominated by noble- 
men or plutocrats. In the Dutch republics the rich merchants were the 
tulers, and they merely defended their vested interests. The Swiss 
republican system too was really an oligarchy. He was particularly 
aroused by the tragic fate of the parson Waser in Ziirich, He had con- 
tributed an article to his journal criticising the financial policy of the 
oligarchy dominating Zürich, and, when this was discovered, the local 
rulers had him sentenced to capital punishment, and he was executed 
in 1780. True, he had also committed another offence, but the death 
sentence laid the main stress on the contribution to Schloezer’s journal. 
Another case was that of a poor girl in the Swiss canton of Glarus who, 
in 1782, was charged with witchcraft and was executed for this crime. 


‘Such cases induced Schloezer to declare that the Swiss cantons were 


among the most backward States. 

The freedom of the Press seemed to him the most effective instru- 
ment of progress. He set the highest hopes on the development of 
newspapers, and demanded the abolition of every censorship, though he 
also wanted a law against libel by the Press. The crime of /ése-majesté, 
torture, capital punishment, etc., should be eliminated. The Jews were 
to be emancipated, though they should first be educated with a view 
to their assimilation. In economic policy Schloezer was essentially 
a Mercantilist and an adversary of the Physiocrats, but he sometimes 
also leaned to freedom of trade. A trade policy directed by the State 
appeared to him as an instrument of planning to secure full employ- 
ment to every worker. The accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few 
was a social danger. In the last two hundred years, he wrote, many of 
the most sanguinary wars had been caused by commercial rivalry, and 
world trade had, on the whole, been much more of a curse than of a 
blessing. “ Оле capitalist (geldmensch) renders a million people 
immoral." His liberalism sometimes seems to give way to feelings of 
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social revolt. “ An able-bodied man,” he writes, “ unable to find work 
is entitled to suspend the whole social contract and consequently 
also the seventh commandment.” 

Like most Liberals of his age Schloezer was very bitter against the 
Papacy and the Jesuits, whom he accused of keeping the people in a 
state of stupid submissiveness, but he respected Catholicism as a 
religion. The churches should be subordinated to the State, and religion 
should be based on a rational interpretation of the Bible, eliminating 
miracles, etc. In regard to nationality he scoffed at the “ physical 
love of the fatherland," which reminded him of a cow accustomed 
to her stable. А thinking man could venerate his fatherland and king 
only on grounds of utility, because they secured peace and public order. | 
Germany's lack of political power did not worry the staunch cosmo- 
politan. In his youth he once wrote in a letter that it would be best 
if Germany were under one ruler, whoever he might be, and the King of 
Prussia would be best fitted to achieve it by means of conquest. This 
astounding anticipation of the distant future was not, however, an 
outcome of nationalism, but the consequence of the conviction that 
large States were much more likely to pursue a policy of enlightenment 
and progress than dwarf territories under a patrimonial ruler or a local 
clique. Later, however, he saw in Germany's division into several 
hundreds of States rather a benefit. In spite of all the oddities and 
faults of the constitution of the Empire it seemed to him on the whole 
partly conducive to the welfare of the people, partly capable of being 
reformed in a gradual way, without convulsions. Ifa prince abused his 
power there was the possibility of appealing to the High Court of the 
Empire, which could declare his acts as invalid, and punish him. 
This actually happened in many cases. Schloezer was proud of the cul- 
tural achievement of the Germans, in which they often surpassed 
other nations, Enlightenment, he wrote, was in Germany not restricted 
to the upper classes as in France, but more evenly spread among all 
classes. Ín consequence there was no abyss between the classes, and 
no danger of a sanguinary revolution. Every reform could be achieved 
in a gradual and peaceful way. 

In spite of his preference for quiet evolution Schloezer did not 
entirely reject the right of the people to rise against intolerable oppres- 
sion. He also changed his opinion on the advantages of enlightened 
absolutism. Joseph's despotic way of dictating reforms aroused his 
bitter comments, as also measures of Frederick Wiliam II. In 1772 
he declared that only a monarchy limited by a popular representation 
had a healthy constitution, and he abided by this conviction. A nation 
which permitted itself to be governed without such a representation 
was like “ stupid sheep." The opposition of the Estates against reforms 
was the lesser evil. The American Revolution was widely hailed in 
Germany with enthusiasm, but Schloezer disapproved it. He could not 
find that England had oppressed her American colonies. When-the 
French Revolution broke out he was at first full of enthusiasm, and was 
even prepared to condone some violence on the part of the revolutionists. 
Cancer, he wrote, cannot be cured by rose-water. Soon, however, 
the growth of radicalism and terrorism entirely changed his opinion, 
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and he now sharply condemned the leaders. One of its effects was that 
the believers in enlightenment were driven partly to the left, partly to 
the right, and men like Schloezer got into a cross-fire from both sides. 
The adversaries of the revolution accused him of having paved the way 
for its outbreak by spreading subversive opinions, and the radicals 
looked upon him as a renegade who had abandoned the cause of liberty. 
Now the time had come for all the open and secret enemies of the bold 
fighter to silence him. For a long time numerous German governments 
had lodged complaints with the government of Hanover. Moreover, 
he had also through his pugnacity and fearless criticism made many 
personal enemies. Terror in France and the assassination of the King 
of Sweden created a scare, and led to a drive against all those suspected 
of subversive tendencies. He had criticised in his paper the behaviour 
of a Hanoverian postmaster, and this served as a pretext for 
suppressing it. 

Schloezer spent the rest of his life on historical research. Germany's 
subjugation by Napoleon and the failure of his hope that enlighten- 
ment would bring peace, a reign of humanity and general happiness 
depressed him deeply. But also his national feeling awakened and he 
wrote bitter words about the humiliation and spoliation of the German 
people by the foreign conqueror, and against those Germans who be- 
baved in a servile manner towards him. The only hope left seemed 
to be Russia. Alexander I was then an ardent Liberal, and much 
under the influence of Laharpe, his Swiss educator. At Laharpe's 
suggestion, who was pleased by Schloezer's criticism of the Swiss 
oligarchies, the Tsar conferred the Russian nobility upon Schloezer, 
who received it with great satisfaction. His last years were spent 
in a mood of the deepest disillusionment. He exercised a great influence 
on the thought of his time. Among those who heard his lectures were 
von Stein, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Johannes Mueller, Eichhorn and 
the historian Schlosser. It is strange that he never visited England 
and had no correspondents there, though he was a great admirer of 
English political life, and travelled much in foreign countries. 

FREDERICK HERTZ. 


TAGORE ON DEATH 


AGORE'S views on death are no less remarkable than, his 

views on life and the world in which we Нуе; in fact, his views 

on death and his views on life are inter-related, one being the 
complement of the other. The main factor which induces a dread of 
death is the apprehension of severance of the ties of love and human 
relationship. There is one view of life which seems to prepare us to 
meet death by minimising or belittling the value of love and relation- 
ship with our kith and kin “ Kaa taba kaantaa kaste putra ? ” etc. 
Tagore's earlier poem “ Maran re tuuhuu mama shyaama samaan ’ 
in which he compares death to a sweetheart might lead one to imagine 
that Tagore also has got a partiality for death. But this i$ only half the 
truth and not the whole truth. The above is rather finely counter- 
balanced by his famous lines “ Marite chaahinaa aami sundar bhubane 
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Maanusher maajhe aami baachibaare chaai.” “ І do not want to die 
and thus leave this beautiful earth ; I want to live on in this world of 
man." 

Let us first consider Tagore's views on life. Rabindranath had well 
advanced on his life's course and had already acquired a cultural 
insight and cultural accomplishments of a very high order when he was 
called on to live in the village of Shahazadpur. Here he comes to a new 
world of Nature and тсеп as it were; the broad expanse of the river, 
the open fields around and the clear sky overhead and the village 
people about him. Life in the town is more or less stereotyped, men 
there are more or less all alike ; Nature's touch of freshness there is 
almost nowhere to be fcund, there is no charm in anything. The village 
people are different. They are mostly unsophisticated and simple by 
nature, they have no pretensions to culture or refinements nor are they 
conscious about their -acking in anything; they might be considered 
as raw materials of Nature. This freshness and novelty of life in these 
environments, this touch of Nature, proved an uncommon stimulus 
to Tagore's poetic genius and his philosophy of life. 

His attitude to life and aspirations based on an uncommon breadth 
of vision found expression in his beautiful poem Basundharaa, “ the 
Earth." His imagination expands and roams over the desert wastes, 
the snow-clad polar rezions and the heights of mountain peaks and the 
flat plains watered by the flow of streams. The people of Arabia who 
thrive on the camel's milk, the Buddhist monks living in sequestered 
monasteries perched on the high hills of Tibet, the Parsis nurtured 
under conditions of wealth and affluence, the indomitable Tartars and 
Beduins, the Chinese claiming descent from antiquity, the Japanese 
happy in their modernity—the life of all these appeals to him and he 
expresses his desire te be at one with them and of tasting their experi- 
ences by living with them. · The primitive people whose lives are 
not guided by any ccdes of rules of conduct, who with their glorious 
health and passion neither brood over the past nor care for the future, 
but live a life of exuberant joy in the excitement of the present ; the 
tiger in the forest, emblem of health and strength, giving expression 
to an uncommon grandeur and beauty in its vital force and in its gait 
and movements—all -hese appeal to the poet in all their vital qualities. 
The life force that makes the blades of grass sprout forth on the ground, 
the flowers to blossom and the leaves and twigs to grow up also commu- 
nicates to the poet its thrills of joy. Ina beautiful sonnet on “Life ” 
the poet has given a very apt expression—‘ The vital life force that 
courses through my veins sprouts up in the form of grass, goes through 
the mother Earth and finds expression in the growth of leaves and 
flowers, pulsates through the lives of animals, inspirates the Universe 
dancing on the waves of life and death.” 

After the idea of ar experience and taste of all these he felt a yearning 
for something more. He was not content with what he had gained, 
he felt a longing for a taste of what might be beyond. This divine 
discontent which is more or less inherent in all of us is a dispensation 
of providence and probably promises a better prospect in the course of 
evolution. The hankering for the unknown, a desire to know what has 
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not been known so far, what has not been attained; a yearning towards 
the infinite, is one of the main themes, is tbe main tune, of 
Rabindranath's literature and his philosophy of life. This is clearly 
evident in Sonar Tari, Basundharaa, Samudrer Prati, Suduur, Niruddesh 
Јаіғаа and also in his drama ‘‘ The Post Office." 

After this we can consider the question of death. Re-birth after death 
is now almost universally acknowledged ; according to the Geeta a 
re-birth is as sure to come after death as death is inevitable after one 
is born. А man's character and personality at the start of his life is 
mainly the resultant of all his past thoughts and actions in his previous 
existences and his growth in this life depends on the mould that he can 
give it in the environments of his present existence. When all possi- 
bilities of further development in the present existence are exhausted 
the natural outcome of it is his death. In his next existence he is born 
in such a family and environments where he can commence his life's 
career again from the point where he had to leave it at his previous 
existence. This is after all a very rational view of life and death. 

Death is а very wise dispensation in the scheme of the Universe. 
If there were no provision for death the same leaves and twigs, even 
though dried up and decayed, would stay on as a perpetual factor on the 
tops of trees and would offer no opportunity for fresh sprouts to grow 
up ; if there were no death the same generation of men would continue 
to live on and the world would be full of human beings and there would 
be no opportunity for fresh and young spirits, new generations of 
men coming up to replace them. Tbe divine dispensation of death 
has fortunately saved us from such death-in-life,and opened up the 
possibility of renewal of life in endless cycles. 

Tagore as a poet viewed everything in its entirety, and so even the 
inevitable death could not hamper his immense interest in life or take 
. &way the relish with which he enjoyed life; because he realised that 
death was no break but only a stage in the scheme of life. He loved 
life dearly and enjoyed everything in it with so much of relish that at 
the end he was keen on giving expression to his sense of contcutment 
—' How incomparable has been my experience of what I had seen and 
what I had gained." Death carries with it a sense of dread for us 
because in our ignorance we do not view the scheme of things in its 
entirety. The child cries out when he is disjointed from the mother's 
breast only because he does not know that the separation is only a 
transitory affair and that presently he would be joined to the other 
breast. Similarly, we dread death only because we do not realise that 
separation from this life and what it all means is not final and absolute 
but that at the other end awaits for us a life at least as good and befit- 
ting as the present life had been. The poet says “ Even before you were 
born the dispensation of providence provided a family and adequate, 
environments to receive you at your birth and take care of you in 
your life; then why should you have misgivings that the same provi- 


dence had not adequately provided to receive you in the next stage ' 


of your existence ? " In his conception of J?ban-Devataa the poet imag- 

ines that God in his programme of creation brings us into existence and- 

guides each one of us through environments befitting each individually 
Vor. CLXXX. 16 
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and leads to fulfil His own scheme of things. Jiban-Devataa is conceived 
of as an unfailing companion for each one of us who guides us through 
all the cycles of births ; and the mysterious veiled’ woman in his poem 
Sindhupaare ultimately appears to be no other than the same Jiban- 
Devataa who does not leave us even in death. i 

Man’s life is not limited to the span of his existence in his present life 
but is a continuity proceeding through endless cycles of births and 
deaths. Jiban-Devataa not only guides him in his life but also leads 
him through death as an unfailing guide. As viewed in this way 
death is not an absolute finality which stares us in the face carrying 
with it a sense of dread and uncertainty, but is only a stage in the long 
continuous course of lives and deaths through which we are destined 
to pass. The poet sometimes even expresses a hope that once beyond the 
bond of this earthly existence we might meet with what we had longed 
for in this life, but what had remained ever unattained. For instance, 
he addresses a fellow poet who passed the border line and asks—‘‘ Has 
the absolute beauty now appeared before you with all its purity and 
effulgence which was nct for mortal eyes to behold ? | 

$АТҮА BHOOSHAN SEN. 
Assam. 


PARODY AND HUMOUR 


Te soothe the sorrow of the soothers of sorrow, to bring tears 
to the eyes, and smiles to the cheeks, of millions of human 
beings, is no mean ministry, and it is the function of humorists 
and parodists, throughout the ages to our own time: The humorist, 
his subjects and his audience are all recognised as partaking of the 
same humanity, are all reconciled by the same revelation. “ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.” (Shakespeare, Troilus and 
Cressida; III, 3, 175.) Unlike the satirist, who does not make any use 
of unadulterated humour, which is by definition the kindly, tolerant 
acceptance of human nature and the sympathetic presentation of its 
oddities and incongruities to all and sundry. ‘The humorist is too much 
in love with humanity to want to alter it; and even its weaknesses 
and absurdities are dear to him because in his eyes they are of the very 
being of man. Human nature is a mine of inexhaustible interest to the 
humorist, or humanist as he might appropriately be called by a legiti- 
mate return to the etymological meaning of the word. If there are any 
tendencies of human nature which the humorist does not pursue, then 
these may be described as slopes leading obliquely away from the 
broad highway, on the crown of whose causeway he himself stands, to 
defects and excesses, to perversities and inhumanities which run 
counter to the tide of human life ; and as soon as the humorist’ begins 
to take notice of these obliquities, the character of his work changes. 
A malicious acid begins to adulterate the purity of his humour ; , 
‚Апа with a sudden vigour it doth posset . 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk А 
Е (Shakespeare: Hamlet, І, 5. 68.) 
the milk of his former human kindness. This blending of humour with 
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liberal dose of malice is extremely conimon. Indeed, it may be said 
to be a characteristic of the practice of most humorists. Humour as an 
element in satire is never quite pure; and since the admixture of 
malice renders it something else, it might almost be said not to co-exist 
with satire at all. In its pure state it is to the satiric spectrum what the 
ultra-violet waves are to light. Wit, on the other hand, might be 
described as the sparkle in style. It is one aspect of the interest which 
a literary artist extracts from the medium in which he works. Some- 
times it is a display of quite innocuous dexterity, merely showing with 
what ease, grace and originality the possessor of it can move his ideas, 
but carrying no hostility against anyone. Wit and humour in satire 
nearly always are weapons of offence, to bewilder, to intimidate, or to 
wound à victim, and at the same time to win the admiration and 
applause of those who can appreciate the skill of fence. Humour and 
wit are not restricted to particular subjects, as may be noticed from the 
diversity of applications in Burton, Pitt and Burke, Addison, Johnson 
and Gilbert. Through the manipulation of language in a skilful and 
economical way, humour and wit appeal to a select and intelligent 
audience, for these devices attempt to please quick-witted people by a 
series of agreeable surprises. Just as the obscene can be indulged if it 
is presented in the form of witticism on an audience off its guard, so, 
too, can be palmed off the rancorous and the ill-natured under the veil 
of wit, though undisguised and uncompensated it would give offence. 
One who alters the words and imitates the ideas of another iri such 
а way as to produce a ridiculous effect is a “ parodist." A true parodist 
does not really create anything, but the results of his efforts are as a 
rule cause for merriment, and in this way he fulfils a function of litera- 
ture, he gives us entertainment. Among the early practitioners of this 
mode of art, John Hookham Frere (1769-1846), who took part with 
Canning in founding the anti-Jacobin, may be mentioned. Byron 
owed much to Frere, for it was not until Byron had seen Frere's treat- 
ment of the octave stanza that he stumbled on the medium that was to 
prove his salvation as a poet. And so Beppo was written frankly in 
imitation of Frere's work, which had taken Byron's fancy. Byron's 
wit is the finer, and the better sustained; but Frere’s is happy in 
snatches. In Gay we lose sight of the didacticism that underlay the 
humorous verse of his predecessors ; he is essentially sprightly. But if 
Frere outshines Gay in his wit and humour, James and Horace Smith 
transcend him as parodists. Indeed, their Rejected Addresses rank 
among the comic classics in English literature. Horace Smith (1779- 
1849) was a most lovable character, to whose charm and personality 
both Leigh Hunt and Shelley have testified. 
‘Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 

Make this dull world a business of delight, 

Are all combined in Horace Smith. 
Among James Smith's (1775-1839) happiest contributions are the 
Wordsworth and Southey parodies. There are so very many wits and 
parodists of the period that I can only pay passing tribute to some of 
the more important ones for lack of space. 
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Theodore Hook (1738-1841), the brilliant jester, excelled at comic 
improvisation, but the jest loses at once if torn from its context. Being 
interrupted in a song on one occasion, by a man named Winter, a tax- 
collector, Hook continued his song and introduced the following verse : 

Here comes Winter, collector of taxes; . ` 
I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axis ; 
Excuses won't do ; he stands no sort of flummery, 
Though Winter his name is, his process is summary. 
James Robinson Planzhé (1796-1880) showed an agreeable knack in 
the direction of extravaganzas, and ephemeral as most of them are, 
yet his humour wears better than that of Hook; there is more play 
of fancy, and a lighter touch. Here's a stanza of his : 
ANSWER TO THE ALPHABET 
Dear friends! Although no more a dunce 
Than many of my betters, : 
I'm puzzled to reply at once 
То four-and-twenty letters. 
However, pray dismiss your fears, 
Nor fancy you have lost me, 
Though many, many bitter tears 
Your first acquaintance cost me. 
Throughout the period under review, humorous verse showed-a ten- 
dency rather to deviate in the direction of burlesque or fantasy. In 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed (1802-39) we meet the lineal descendant 
of Prior, one who proved an exceedingly deft maker of poetic souflé. 
Without the range of Prior, he has a lighter and more sensitive touch. 
True, he is а mere trifler, but he is a very prince of triflers. Mention 
must be made of Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton (1809-85), 
а. cultured and versatile man of letters, to whom Carlyle said on one 
occasion, with reference to his catholic sympathies: “ There is only 
one post fit for you, and that is the office of perpetual president of the 
Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Society." Milnes could write seriously 
as well as trifle excellently ; and his serious critical prose is admirable. 
Frederick Locker-Lampson (1821-95) carries on the Praed tradition, 
and if he is somewhat less dexterous and polished in his triflings, he 
has a richer poetic strain in his nature than Praed could claim. An 
over-rated parodist, a scholar and charming companion was Charles 
Stuart Calverley (1831-84). He was a clever parodist with a keen, if 
somewhat tart, sense of humour. Though famous as a parodist, he is, 
despite the brilliant work he accomplished here, less first rate than in 
his miscellaneous work. J. К. Stephen (1859-92) had a finer poetic 
imagination than Ca_verley, and more plastic sympathies, and his 
parodies strike deeper than do Calverley’s. Calverley burlesques 
the syntax of Robert Browning ; but Stephen burlesques with a light 
inimitable touch the Browning attitude also. More acidulated in his 
humour, lacking the breath and human note of some of his contempor- 
aries in light verse, such as Locker-Lampson and J. K. Stephen, yet 
unexcelled by any in his metrical ingenuity, is William Schwenck 
Gilbert (1836-1911). Gilbert is at his best in the Bab Ballads, in which 
many of the comic, ideas, elaborated in the Savoy operas, are seen at - 
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their freshest and happiest, as thumbnail sketches. The great merit 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan collaboration lies in the fact that here we 
have two humorists blending their humour in different arts. Sullivan's 
infectious ваіёќу and melodic charm succeed in toning down the 
acerbity of his collaborator, while exhibiting to their best advantage 
Gilbert's extravagances. 

Two modern writers of distinction remain to be noticed: “ Lewis 
Carroll "—master of comic fantasy—and Austin Dobson, whose delicate 
art is unequalled in its airy deftness and grace, save by Praed and 
Locker-Lampson at their best. “ Lewis Carroll ” (Rev. C. L. Dodgson), 
(1833-98), has this in common with Edward Lear, that he owes nothing 
to any predecessor for his vein of humour, and has succeeded in 
delighting children of all ages with it. “ Whom shall I bring ? " wrote 
Thoreau to his friend Emerson on the occasion of one of his famous 
huckleberry parties. '' All children from six to sixty," was the prompt 
reply. And all children from six to sixty may come to Carroll’s parties. 
Austin Dobson (1840-1921), whose poems, often in rondeau, ballade 
or villanelle form, are marked by rare perfection. He is not merely a 
writer of clever and amusing jingles, but he has a scholarly imagination, 
a delicate and plastic fancy ranging from grave to gay. His technical 
mastery over rhyme and metre is never at fault. 

There is scarcely a writer of distinction in the nineteenth century 
and in our own day whose humour is not an integral part of his work. 
Humour is an elemental fact, independent of nationality ; it derives 
from a sense of incongruity ; an instinctive realisation of the clash 
between the ideal and the real, of the poetry of life and the prose 
of life. The truth of this statement may be readily tested by applying 
it to the work of such renowned humorists as Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Rabelais. The humour is basically at one; in its mani- 
festation it is necessarily coloured by racial characteristics. In its 

- final analysis, humour is quite independent of culture. “АП that 
culture does is to determine its form ; the humour of the cultured 
writer we may conveniently call ‘wit’; that of the less cultured, 
‘fun.’ Both English and American can furnish good examples of each ; 
there is more fun than wit in Mark Twain, for example ; more wit than 
fun in Oliver Wendell Holmes." (Dr. Compton-Rickett, English 
Literature, p. 653.) Coming to our own time we become oe 
in our art. Every experimental period (ours is experimental), i 
necessarily self-conscious in its art, and save in the hands of a es 
masters intense self-consciousness meets us in the fictions of the last 
decade or so. This is by no means such an embarrassment to enjoyment 
as it may seem, for its limitations will be obvious. It is most agreeably 
illustrated ir the humorous work of the time, so severely criticised by 
that fine man.of letters Н. D. Traill. The ' New Humour," as it was 
called, lacked the sanity and the broad humanity of the great Victorians, 
and the virility of the eighteenth-century humorists, so Mr. Traill’s 

animal versions were to some extent justified. None the less there is a 
distinctive quality about present-day humour that gives it both a 
literary and human significance. 

The paradoxical art of Wilde’s Dorian Gréy, the fantastic fun of 
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]. M. Barrie, each in its own way makes a distinct and original 
contribution to humorous literature ; while the special characteristic 
lies in the self-consciousness of the jester and the capricious blend of 
romance and reality in his method. The spirit of mockery is more in 
evidence than in the elder humour ; there is an absence of that immense 
flow of animal spirits that meets us in Dickens, or the tender, spon- 
taneous whimsicality of Lamb. ' The humour is thinner, drier, less 
universal in its appeal. It belongs far more to a time and to a fashion 
than does the humour of the elder humorists. However, it is excellent 
in its more limited way, and there is an intellectual flavour about Wilde's 
wit, and a poetic flavour in Barrie's, that may always be sure of an 
audience. 

In the last years of the nineteenth century and the early years of our 
own period, we are struck by the fine work of such men as Phil May, 
Raven Hill, Harry Fu-niss, Bernard Partridge, and few would dispute 
the place of honour for Phil May. His art epitomised al the humours 
of town life, from Bond Street to Whitechapel, with an ease, simplicity 
and good-natured tole-ance that made him equally: popular with other 
artists and the public at large. There is no movement in the literature 
əf the time that does not find pictorial expression in the black and white 
art. Phil May and Faven Hill stand for realism, Aubrey Beardsley 
in the earlier years, Sydney Sime in the later, for cynical extravagance ; 
romanticism found its exponents in Maurice Greiffenhagen and Walter 
Crane; caricature in Мах Beerbohm and E. T. Reed. Everywhere the 
spirit of experimentalising is to be seen, and the self-conscious spirit. 
that showed itself in letters is as fully apparent in the art of the day. 
There is life and variety ; and that is as much as we have a right to 
expect from this period of flux and restless adventure. Our view of the 
past changes, yet the spirit of its greatest men is “ mighty yet," 
moulding to-day the minds of those who write and of those who read. 

J. B. PRICE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE FoRTY-YEARS’ WAR 


HE war which began in 1914 and which since then has, 
| passed through several different phases, including two episodes 
of open physical “ world war," has by now fully enough illus- 
trated what happens in world affairs when the nations surrender to 
fear and resort to war as a diplomatic method. The magnitude of the 
disorder now prevalent is such that one's mind hardly grasps its full 
implication. One single fact, however, may be quoted to show how far 
the general trend in a-fairs has departed from commonsense and logic ; 
in other words to shov that when wrong principles are applied to affairs 
there is hardly any limit to the folly that may result. On August 28thlast 
it was announced by the Economic Co-operation Administration that 
the Governmentsof th» United States, Britain and France had agreed to 
provide $50 million (£17,857,000) to help Yugoslavia-over her economic 
difficulties ; those funds to be made available within six months. How 
does that fact fit in with the context of this forty-years' war ? 
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What happened in effect in the summer of 1914 was that the world 
went mad, and handed over to the politicians of the world an almost 
complete control over all human affairs, including human life itself, 
for the purpose of conducting the idiotic war then started. Аз а result 
of that historic error there gradually developed something new in 
political experience, namely a creeping paralysis of political tyranny, 
bit by bit usurping totalitarian power in all countries. Before the first 
world war was over the extreme form of that tyranny had established 
itself in Russia. Inasmuch as the bolshevik tyrants encompassed total 
power for themselves and brooked no rival claim upon the allegiance of 
their dupes and victims, it followed that they attempted to suppress that 
religious instinct which had been a main motive in the evolution of what 
we call Christian civilisation. The Christian Church became the objec- 
tive number one of communist destructiveness, to the end that the 
Kremlin should be the undisputed arbiter, dispenser and ruler over men. 

The attempted post-r9g18 expansión 'of that communist tyranny 
into the heart of central Europe provoked into being a counter-force 

. Which crystallised in the system of fascismo invented by Mussolini 
and later copied in Hitler's national socialism. Hitler being slightly 
‚ insane and Mussolini slightly unbalanced the two men contrived, 
though the responsibility was not exclusively theirs, to disturb inter- 
national relationships so seriously that a new world war became 
inevitable and in the due time was let loose. All this was the continuing 
result of what took place in 1914. It was all part of the forty-years’ war 
that was launched in that year. After that second phase of open war, 
in which nazism and fascism were beaten, and in which communism 
was ranged nonsensically on the side of the victors, had run its course, 
it became clear that what those victors had in reality done was to give 
Russia a grand opportunity of spreading her poisonous doctrines 
throughout the world. Blinded by fear of Hitler, the western Powers 
had made an ally of Stalin, who, however, was far more to be feared 
than Hitler. After the German surrender of 1945 the Allies at their 
bitter leisure were able to observe the results of their blunder. The help 
and supplies that had been sent from the West to build up Russia’s 
military. power were duly turned against the West. In 1914 e blunder 
had been committed by those who were entrusted primarily with the 
tradition of our Christian civilisation. By 1945 the nature of that blun- 
der had become clear to any eyes that were not deliberately kept shut. 
One of the countries that came to be overrun by the communists 
was Yugoslavia. It came to pass—such things not being inconsistent 
with human nature—that Stalin, the communist-in-chief, and Tito, 
the satellite, quarrelled with each other. Tito, a communist, as violent, 
as anti-Christian, as tyrannical a communist as Stalin, refused to accept 
a position subservient to Stalin. It was a case of professional jealousy 
or competitive prestige. The western Powers, who out of their fear 
of Hitler had made the blunder of bolstering up Stalin, thinking Stalin 
to be an ally, now proceeded to repeat the precisely like blunder, and 
in their now prevalent fear of Stalin, incontinently began bolstering 
up Tito, thinking him to be an ally in the new vendetta. Now the whole 
hypothesis of the vendetta is that atheist communism is the enemy of 
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civilisation. Tito is an atheist communist. In the corresponding case 
of Stalin the Nemesis of the blunder came quickly. In the case of Tito 
it is bound to come sooner or later. This twice-repeated blunder of 
making an ally where there was no ally (both of the said “ allies " 
being calculated to defeat the purpose of those who tried to cultivate 
them) was the result of what was started in 1914 : war being destructive 
of intelligence as well zs of life and property. 

To-day in r951 this iorty-years' war has at last driven us into low 
water. Nothing prospers. Everything goes wrong. It is taken as a 
matter of course that the superficial things, the conferences and diplo- 
matic exchanges, all go wrong with what may fairly be described as 
fantastic regularity. A-mistice talks in Kaesong, oil talks in Teheran, 
talks in Paris preparatory to a substantive conference on Germany, all 
ending where they began, in the same deadlock and chaos as before, 
are typical of the general circumstance. There are intelligent people 
who used to take an іп-егеѕі in international diplomacy, but have now 
given up hope that any sense can be gleaned from it. Up to a point they 
are right. There is no sense in it, nor can be until there be a new 
approach and a new motive. The interesting spectacle is, how long 
will it be necessary fcr human beings to pay the penalties of this 
historic error before th» dawning truth can herald the redress ? It is 
not necessary to be clever or well informed in order to take a view of 
what is happening in the wide world. It were almost better not to be 
clever. The clue to wisdom lies in an ability to notice and appreciate 
simple facts, and to draw the simple deductions from them. 

Sitting in the sun the other day before a bank of flowering lavender 
one could notice, for instance, a thing that gives precisely such a clue 
to human nature in its widest scope. Masses of bees fitted from: flower 
to flower. Masses of butterflies were engaged in a like proceeding. 
What the bees were afzer was an obvious guess ; what the butterflies 
were after was less obvious. As one fell to wondering about it, the truth 
dawned that no humen being can even begin to fathom the most 
commonplace of such mysteries. A fat, hefty little bee flew on wings 
so small and inconspicuous that one wondered how the load could be 
borne thereby. <A fragle little butterfly by contrast was given a pair 
of enormous wings, many times bigger than the load to be carried, 
wings moreover which, as though to call attention to the matter, were 
of a most conspicuous Dattern and colour. The only possible reaction 
to the challenge thus cavalierly thrown out to а human observer was 
the recognition that one could not possibly understand. Bees and 
butterflies, unconscious no doubt of the glory that is theirs, follow 
automatically the dictazes and provisions of their Maker, without asking 
questions. The spectacle is one of miracle, of that same miracle that 
fills the air, the land and the sea with challenges and conundrums that 
the human brain cannot answer. The human being, by contrast, 
another miracle, is yet different from all other created beings by reason 
of the quality of free will and constructive thought that is given to 
him. He does not, like the bee, fly from one job to another, driven by 
an instinct and not knowing why. He has to think. He can choose 
what he will do. 
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Yet he is given something else besides free will He is given an 
intelligence which, if he will but use it, tells him that he need only 
trust God from conscious choice, as the bee trusts God from lack of any 
alternative, and he will prosper as the bee prospers, because it is God 
obviously—could anything be more obvious ?—Who does the work. 
The bee does not, man need not, obstruct that work. But man, tested 
by God in the use of his free will, gives way to fear, which is the Devil— 
the Devil being permitted by God for the purpose of the test—and for- 
sakes his God. Hence the mess. The moral that emerges from an idle 
contemplation of bees and butterflies in а bed of lavender, a moral: 
that promptly suggests itself without any cleverness on the part of 
the human observer, is that God knows what He is about, and that, 

' whereas bees and butterflies by instinct and without choice obey God's 
Will, human beings must choose to obey God's Will, being competent, 
lf they so will, to choose the opposite course. In the first alternative 


Ner affairs would prosper as do the affairs of bees ; in the second 


alternative they encompass that extreme of catastrophe which we have 
experienced in our time, and are still experiencing. 

It is not surprising, on the superficial ground, that the question is 
asked, how is it possible in 1951 to maintain one's faith in the omni- 
potence and love of God, when on the morrow of two world wars one 
sees the world arming again, concocting weapons more hellish than ever 
for the mass destruction of human beings ? In other words, it is asked, 
have we not come to those “last times " spoken of by St. Paul, when 
there will not be another chance given to us? The contrast between 
the normal charm, kindness and mutual trust of individual human 
beings in their contact with each other and the equally habitual 
indecency, brutality and mutual distrust of nations in their contact 
with each other has become so chronic a feature of human life that many 
people, begin to despair of any different experience. It has indeed 
become the lot of those who are professionally involved in the study 
of international affairs to be vouchsafed no change in essentials, no 
relief from the unchanging oddity of this—apparently—endless 
sordidity. In the ordinary sense of the word, as describing something 
that contravenes the dictate of decency and commonsense, this hell 
of international quarrelling is fairly to be described as “оаа.” It is 
unparalleled in any other sphere of human affairs. But one begins 
to wonder, when the word is used in the context of international affairs, 
whether it can any longer be justified ; whether something that has 
become a commonplace and regular experience can fairly be described 
as an oddity ? i ` 

Yet the offence that is so regularly committed against commonsense 
and decency involves so many stupidities, anomalies and surprises 
that one cannot help but harp upon them. For instance : the technical 
state of war between Britain and Germany, as declared by the British 
Government in September 1939, has only this year been called off, 
despite the fact that Germany surrendered unconditionally in May 1945, 
and that we have lived on a friendly footing with Germany, or with 
that part of Germany not annexed by the Kremlin; for the past six 
years. It was called off, moreover, not by the normal traditional 
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method of negotiating a treaty of peace, but by a unilateral declaration | 
on the part of the British Government; On the other hand, despite 
the fact that for the past six years we have found ourselves in a palpable 
state of war with Russia, what we call cold war in the main, hot їп. 
some places such as Korea or Malaya, yet the technical relationship is 
that of peace. Ambassadors are reciprocally stationed in each other's 
capitals, and Russia is permitted to take her full part in what has become 
(because precisely Russia has made it so) the farce of the United ' 
Nations. The chaos is the deliberate product of Russia's intention. It 
‘is Russia that has prevented, and has been allowed by the western 
Powers to prevent, the conclusion of a peace treaty between those 
Powers and Germany. 
It is a remarkable thing that as one result of the total suppression 
of commonsense in the prevailing conduct of diplomatic affairs, the. 
very meaning of words and the very purpose of diplomacy have alike 


been baulked and stultified. When Signor de Gasperi announced in the . ^ 


early part of August his new Ministry's foreign policy, renewed the 
affirmation of his country's loyalty to the Atlantic Treaty, but demanded 
that such anomalies аз Italy’s exclusion from the United Nations be 
corrected, he merely called the attention of the western Powers (who 
seem to have lost all grip on realities) to the gratuitous triumphs they 
have allowed the Kremlin to achieve by its modern tactic of the 
“cold war." It is Russia that has vetoed,-and been allowed to veto, 
Italy's admission to the United Nations, just as she has prevented, and 
been allowed to prevent, the drawing up of a peace treaty with 
Germany. 

How long.is this absurdity to be prolonged ? It has been obvious 
for six years that the first object of Russia's foreign policy is to bring 
the machinery of international diplomacy to a standstill, so as to 
increase and perpetuate that state of chaos between the nations which 
is the congenial breeding ground ‘of communism:: The Kremlin, in , 
other words, has been allowed to use frustration of this kind as a 
deliberate policy, and has pursued it without opposition. The only 
exception to the inaction of the West has been the belated abrogation 
as aforesaid of the “ state of war " with Germany—belated, however, 
long enough for Russia to split Germany asunder. The clue to Russia’s 
actions invariably is to be found in the.fact that she aims at preventing 
any agreement with the West about anything. . 

The real problem that faces the West is how to cut short these inter- 
minable talks and so-called negotiations with Russia and her satellites. 
The obvious method, which the western Powers illogically seem to 
fear, but which sooner or later will probably have to be adopted, is to 
expel Russia from the United Nations. Thereby at any rate Russia 
would be deprived of her opportunity for reducing diplomatic practice 
to the farce she postulates in her own technique. In Korea the farce 
has been driven into the very perfection of nonsense by the prevalence 
of formal war, which has been in progress for more than a year, between 
United Nations forces and communist forces openly sponsored’ by 
Russia and constituted by Russia’s satellites, the while Russia and the 
Powers constituting the United Nations remain technically at peace 
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with each other. Language itself is confounded by this Russian tech- 
nique, and words are robbed of their meaning. The aggressor in Korea 
simply accuses his victim of aggression ; and so on. 

How comes it that the practice of international diplomacy in our time 
has thus stultified itself, and made of itself a laughing stock—or what 
would be a fit object for laughter if the implications were not so calami- 
tous? How comes it that the only apparent consistency in international 
affairs is their consistent perversity ? The instances of that perversity 
are so many, so obvious and so repetitive that it seems hardly 
profitable to dwell upon them. Yet some of them are so monstrously 
perverse that it is hardly possible to refrain from dwelling upon them, 
if only in the spirit of one who pinches himself to make sure that he is 
not dreaming. What, for instance, could be more inexplicable than the 
western official attitude to Spain ? The western spokesmen do not tire 
of featuring the menace of atheist communist tyranny as the potential 
and only present danger to the peace of the world, and as the justi- 
fication, the only justification, for the expedient of western rearmament 
now in full spate, yet the British and the French Governments go out 
of their way to befriend the atheist communist Government of Yugo- 
slavia, while repelling the Christian anti-communist Government of 
Spain: the only Government in the world to-day that has totally and 
convincingly crushed communism within its own boundaries. When the 
United States Government shows signs of cutting across so illogical 
and so silly a western attitude towards Spain, the British Government 
takes umbrage at its commonsense and begins talking about the danger 
of America’s splitting western “ harmony." 

There is a challenge to elementary reason in all this welter of non- 
sense. There is something that demands an explanation. And the 
explanation, behold! stares one in the face without being sought. 
The plain fact is that international relations, traditionally dominated 
by fear, and therefore subject to periodic war, are by that very cir- 
cumstance excluded from the beneficent influence of good will and 
commonsense alike. The long war of this present century, being so 
much worse in destructiveness and folly than those that went before, 
has correspondingly caused the greater havoc in the heritage of man’s 
welfare. When fear, not faith, is the motive, and mutual harm, not 
mutual help, the tactic, it is obvious that there can be no sense in the 
upshot, and that intelligence can have played no part in the process. 
On any level, whether of moral principle or of practical expediency, 
it looks as if the politicians who make the decisions in foreign affairs, 
and contribute to the body of feeling on which they rest, are auto- 
matically cut off from the source of wisdom, bereft of that intelligence 
wherewith God in the beginning endowed them. At a time when the 
fruits of a half-century’s misdeeds are being reaped, and when the 
painful aftermath of open war and horror conduce, or should conduce, 
to a more chastened spirit, the tone of diplomacy by contrast grows 
worse, not better. What could be worse than the deceptions, chicaneries, 
cynicisms and obvious bad intentions of the communist delegates at 
the Kaesong talks, talks theoretically initiated for the purpose of 
agreeing on an armistice to the end that the war in Korea be called off ? 
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What could be more humiliatingly crazy than the Persian refusal to 
take advantage of the Stokes proposals made near the end of August, 
when the Persians knew, as everyone else knew, that they could not 
benefit from the oil they had “ nationalised " unless they had the 
knowledge, skill and efficiency of the British experts to produce and 
the tankers to market the oil for them ? 

We have reached something like a climax in this'course of unnecessary 
self-inflicted adversity in human affairs. Up to a point it is not the 
fault of the individual pcliticians that the spectacle is so forbidding. 
They inherit a tradition. Often enough they are individually animated 
by a high sense of duty (mistaken though it be), and devote themselves 
without stint of effort or of self-sacrifice to the business in hand. The 
sad thing is that it is the business itself that is misconceived, and that 
it therefore cannot go right no matter what qualities of application 
and devotion be incidentally involved. The interesting thing is the 
whopping size of the calamity. Has anything in history been quite so 
bad, if one considers the extent of its effect, as almost any of the events, 
chosen at random, recorded in the international sphere during the past 
half century? It is not merely that the hypothesis of international 
relations is itself immoral in the sense that it postulates force instead 
of reason and love as the instrument, and that therefore what emerges 
is essentially and necessarily bad. 

There can be no surprise over what is produced. In their diplomatic 
contacts with each other the several Powers, great and small, assume 
as a matter of course that they cannot trust each other's word or 
intention. When Ambassadors confer they each know that the other 
doesn't believe a word thet is said to him. At international conferences 
an agreement in principle has no value until it be construed into 
cautious formule duly safeguarded by sanctions ; and as there is in 
effect no such thing as international law—there cannot be such a thing 
until there be established some form of binding supernational authority 
—the safeguards themselves have no value. Out of the very hypothesis 
a “ gentleman's agreement," which ought to be the most binding of all 
contracts, cannot even be contemplated, and a juridical contract can 
have no solid legal basis. In other words the corpus of international 
instruments, which of course grows apace precisely because each in 
turn is so quickly discredited, represents labour that is mostly wasted. 
In the twenty-year period during which the League of Nations formally 
operated the thousands of such international instruments negotiated 
and sealed became so much waste paper when the war was renewed 
in 1939. “ Thousands " in not an exaggeration. The precise number of 
treaties registered with the League of Nations between 1920 and 1939 
was 4,568—which figure works out at an average of five a week for 
nearly twenty years. 

The question inevitably asks itself, what sense is there in the persis- 
tence with which the machinery of international diplomacy goes on 
turning out treaties which do not bind, and undertakings which are not 
carried out ? The immorality of the thing is so deeply grounded that 
the very people who negotiate the treaties do not in their hearts expect 
any good from them. At Kaesong it is the almost ideological dishonesty 
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of the communist delegates that from the outset deprived the talks of 
any serious value ; but the communists, whose very profession is God- 
less, merely represent -the logical outcome of a diplomatic tradition- 
which in its practice has ignored God and has contravened the Christian 
teaching even when paying lip service to it. How long are we to suffer 
the penalties of Godless conduct before we benefit from our experience ? 
Is not the experience of the League of Nations and of the United Nations 
—both of them wholly ineffective in their ostensible purpose—in itself 
enough to teach the lesson? 

The lesson itself, even without the experience, ought to be obvious. 
What is fundamentally wrong is that war continues to be accepted as 
the arbiter, the ultimately decisive factor, in international relations. 
As long as that foolish and wicked tradition persists (and is there any 
difference between folly and wickedness?) so long will academic 
impulses towards reasonable methods of conducting international 
controversy be doomed in advance to failure. In other words disarma- 
ment must become an accomplished fact before the first step can 
be taken towards the establishment of international peace or the use 
of elementary reason in international intercourse. The mutual fear 
which is the traditional curse of nations must be first exorcised. It 
may be that the miracle—for nothing short of miracle can deliver us 
from so chronic a dilemma as the diplomatic search for security com- 
bined with the diplomatic retention of arinaments—becomes the more 
possible as the human race becomes the more deeply enmeshed in its 
self-encompassed sufferings. The practical thing to hope for and to 
work for is that men shall have the sense to see that they are helpless 
without the help of God. By the time that truth is appreciated, the 
miracle will already be on the way. Indeed, the preliminary recapture 
of commonsense, banished for so long, will itself have a miraculous 
element in it. After all, the human race is in simple truth entirely 
helpless, if the only help that can avail and is eternally offered be 
rejected. І 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

September 11th, 1951. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“THE HINGE OF FATE "* 


The highest compliment to the latest volume of Mr. Churchill’s epic is to 
pronounce it not inferior to the first three. Dramatic events, disappointments 
and triumphs crowd on one another, and there is not a dull page. The 
resilience and resourcefulness of “ the happy warrior " are inexhaustible. If 
there is, sometimes, a little too much detail for a busy reader, he can skip 
some of the memoranda and directives which poured forth like a flood from 
the tireless brain of the Prime Minister. 

Looking back on these breathless years, Mr. Churchill finds scarcely 
anything, so far as he is personally concerned, to regret. The most amazing 
passage in the goo pages is that in which he describes the neglect to fortify 


* The Second World War. Vol IV The Hinge of Fate. By Winston S. Churchill. 
Cassell. 25s. 
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the landward side of Singapore. ''It never entered my head that no circle of 
detached forts of а permanent character protected the réar of the famous 
fortress. I cannot understand how it was I did not know this. But none of the 
officers on the spot and none of my professional advisers at home seems to 

` have realised this awful need. At any rate, none of them pointed it out to me. 
. . . I do not write this in any way to excuse myself. I ought to have known. 
My advisers ought to have known and I ought to have been told, and I 
ought to have asked. The reason I had not asked about this matter, and the 
thousands of questions I put, was that the possibility of Singapore having no 
landward defences no more entered my mind than that of a battleship being 
launched without a bottom." 

Here alone is there a frank confession of failure to plan, though the main 
blame falls on our rulers before Mr. Churchill was called to the helm in 1940. 
In regard to another matter, the policy of unconditional surrender pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt at Casablanca in January 1943, the author 
corrects erroneous statements made by himself and Mr. Bevin without looking 


up all the relevant documents. “ It was with some feeling of surprise," he , 


writes, “ that I heard the President say at the Press conference on January 
24th that we would enforce unconditional surrender upon all our enemies." 
But this was not the first he heard of it, for on January 20th he asked the 
War Cabinet what it would think of the inclusion in the statement on the 
work of the Conference of “ a declaration of the firm intention of the United 
States and the British Empire to continue the war relentlessly until we have 
brought about the 'unconditional surrender’ of Germany and Japan. 
The omission of Italy would be to encourage a break-up there. The President 
liked this idea, and it would stimulate our friends in eyery country." The 
War Cabinet made no objection, but disapproved the omission of Italy. The 
British War Cabinet, therefore, as well as its chief, must bear partial respon- 
sibility for a policy widely criticised at the time and recently denounced by 
Lord Hankey as leading to the prolongation of the war. This argument is 
considered and rejected by the author, who explains that formidable as it 
sounded to our enemies, it was less terrifying than would have been a list of 
territorial and other demands. 

Mr. Churchill's narrative of 1942 and the first part of 1943 falls into two 
parts: The Onslaught of Japan, and Africa Redeemed. He calls this volume 
The Hinge of Fate “ because in it we turn from almost uninterrupted disaster 
to almost unbroken success. For the first six months of this story all went 
ill; for the last six months everything went well" Ever since the mad attack 
on Pearl Harbour brought the United States into the war, he had been 
serenely confident of ultimate victory ; but the transatlantic giant needed a 
long time to develop his full strength. The disasters at Singapore and: 
Tobruk were soon to be followed by the radiant dawn of Alamein. 

Nothing in this volume is more fascinating than the picture of the relations 
of the author with Roosevelt and Stalin. The President comes out well 
—understanding, intensely human, courageous, efficient, almost always 
prepared for a compromise when differences of opinion arose. Such differences 
were inevitable in a struggle of such long duration involving the fortunes of 
every continent. There was sharp disagreement about the attitude to Vichy, 
andtheauthorspeaks of the President's “ prejudice" against General de Gaulle, 
about whom we knew much more than the Americans. Our Prime Minister 
fully understood the resentment of this proud and unbending patriot at being 
totally excluded fram consultation in reference to the gigantic operation 
known as Torch, in other words, the invasion of French North-West Africa. 
The divisions among French patriots were one of the most troublesome 
problems of the Grand Alliance, and the present volume sheds fresh light 
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on them. Опе of the lucky events of the time was the assassination of Darlan 
at the moment when his usefulness in cushioning the shock of the invasion 
on Vichy Frenchmen was exhausted. 

To work with Roosevelt was easy enough for the Prime Minister, himself 
the son of an American mother, and soon an intimate friend of the attractive 
President. With Russia it was'a very different affair, and most readers will 
probably agree that he handled the suspicious Stalin with admirable tact 
and skill. The two chapters on his visit to Moscow in August 1942 are on 
the whole the most interesting in the book, not only owing to the vivid ' 
portraits of Stalin and Molotov, but because the visitor learned more of the 
baffling mentality of the Kremlin than he could have derived from a thousand 
despatches. He was faced with two immense, difficulties which neither he nor 
any other Western statesman could wholly overcome : the profound distrust 
of the West, inherited from the days'of the Tsars, and the exasperation at the 
repeated postponement of the longed for Second Front in the West. The 
latter we can well understand, for Russia was fighting for her life till the tide 
turned outside the ruins of heroic Stalingrad. 

Again and again Mr. Churchill explained that it would be worse than 
useless to attempt a landing in France before'there was a reasonable chance 
of success ; and this condition was not fulfilled till D-day in the summer of 
1944. From the beginning of the Russo-German struggle British convoys 
brought desperately needed cargoes to Archangel, suffering terrible losses in 
the process. Stalin was well aware of our efforts and sacrifices on the icy 
northern route; but even these costly exertions failed to impress the 
Russians in the way the opening of a Second Front would have done. That 
the Kremlin was convinced of our passionate desire to help seems clear ; 
but the subsequent communications.from Moscow, many of which appear in 
these pages, exhibit surprising changes of temperature, sometimes friendly 
and grateful, sometimes rough and almost‘hostile in tone. Looking back we 
may regret that a Second Front in France only materialised when the worst 
of Russia's agony was past. It is tragic to think how few traces remained 
when the struggle was over of the confidence and good will which sometimes 
illumine this story of a historic partnership. 

Next to his own genius for. command, nothing helped the Prime Minister 
to carry his crushing load of responsibility so much-as the unity of the nation 
and the solidarity of the Coalition Government formed by him in the dark 
days of 1940. “ All its principal Ministers stood together around me, with 
never a thought that was not loyal and robust.. No one faltered.. There was 
not a whisper of intrigue. We were a strong, unbreakable circle, capable of 
withstanding any external political attack, and of persevering in the common 
cause through every disappointment." This striking tribute to his Labour 
colleagues increases our regret that the war-time leader of a united nation 
should have pelted these same individuals with abuse ever since the election 
of 1945 transferred the helm to other hands than his own. He would have 
shown himself an even greater man had Ае accepted his defeat with a little 
more dignity. and magnanimity. . С.Р. С. 


M MARIA THERESA 


The subject of the first study in this new volume of Dr. Gooch's essays* is 
the personalities of Maria Theresa, her son Joseph II and her daughter Marie 
Antoinette as revealed by their correspondence. The political events are . 
treated merely as background, and this enables the author to give us a deeper 


* Maria Theresa and Other Studies. Ву С P. Gooch, D. Litt. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1951. 255. - 
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insight into the minds of the persons described than in an essay surveying 
their politics, which naturally were the outcome of many other factors too. 
Intimate family letters of a ruler certainly show us more of his true character 
than official despatches drafted by ministers. The letters exchanged between 
the empress and her children are not only a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the spirit of enlightened despotism, but also inspire a deep 
human interest. Both Maria Theresa and Joseph were actuated by the ardent 
wish to promote the happiness of their peoples, though they often disagreed 
about the means. The mother did not live to witness the tragic failure of her 
son’s high-minded striving, but she must often have had forebodings of what 
was coming. Joseph, in spite of great gifts and virtues, lacked the sense of 
the politically possible, or, as Frederick of Prussia put it, he always took the 
second step before the first one. 

Still more terrible was the catastrophe which engulfed Marie Antoinette. 
The letters of her mother had for years been full of apprehensions and with 
desperate attempts to stop the association of the Queen of France with a 
thoroughly frivolous and discreditable entourage. Whether things would 
have taken another course if the queen had followed the advice of her mother 
is impossible to say. Trifling facts have sometimes had momentous con- 
sequences. The letiers reveal that a small physical defect hindered the king 
for years to consummate the marriage, and his wooden temper was also a 
snag. The superficial girl in her teens was thereby induced to seek amusement 
in gambling parties, etc., ruinous to her popularity. 

The second part of the book’ gives essays on the writing and teaching of 
history—a field in which the author surpasses every other scholar in erudition 
and wisdom. Articles on Modern Historiography and on the Study of the 
French Revolution are indispensable guides for every student, but also 
teachers and writers of history will find them most instructive. The next 
three essays deal with great Cambridge historians such as Seeley, Acton, Bury, 
Trevelyan and Temperley. Their particular value is that Dr. Gooch shows 
the different concepts of history represented by these scholars in connection 
with their political and philosophical backgrounds. These essays are there- 
fore not merely of academic interest, but of the greatest value for everybody 
taking a deeper interest in politics and the problems of human nature. 
There can be no good politics, especially on the international scene, without 
a sufficient understanding of the essential lessons of history, which is neither 
the same as a great knowledge of facts nor as the belief in historical generali- 
sations. In-the view of the reviewer the terrible situation of the present world 
is largely due to disregard of historical experience. An essay on Historical 
Novels gives an admirable survey of this kind of literature in the principal 
nations. The book ends with a lecture on Our Heritage of Freedom which 
traces the development af the ideas of freedom in Britain. 

FREDERICK. HERTZ. 


* ж“ ж * * 


In The Pick of To-day's Short Stories, Second Series (Odhams Press, 
8s. 6d.), John Pudney has selected twenty-five items of almost uniform 
excellence if also of almost uniform grimness. In each the author probes 
into the neurotic, disillusionéd, morbid or criminal mind of the actors in 
these small dramas. Among many distinguished contributions two are 
outstanding : Osbert Sitwell’s brilliant and horrible “ Staggered Holidays," 
and Evelyn Waugh's “ Compassion,” which is both moving and beautiful. 

Е. С. 
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THE 
CONTEM PORARY REVIEW 


NOVEMBER 1951 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


ANY events of great moment, several decisive acts of policy, 

and not a few startling outbursts of popular feeling have 

combined to make 1951 for the United States the most sig- 
nificant year since the close of the war. The stages of the past twelve 
months are plainly marked, and the public atmosphere of today: is in 
sharp contrast to that prevailing after the serious military reverses 
in Korea. Those were followed, as the tide of war turned, by a debate 
on foreign policy in Congress and the Press, an argument that proved 
to-be more scattered and prolonged than any since the conflict over 
Versailles and the League of Nations. 

The keynote was sounded by ex-President Hoover, who, although 
kept out of national political affairs during the past eighteen years, has 
occasionally intervened from, as they say, the sidelines. He broadcast 
a message that amounted to a repudiation of the Truman policy, 
especially in the Far East. It was based upon an idea which could have 
no actual relation to the existing situation or to America’s standing as 
a world Power. Mr. Hoover urged that the United States should 
announce a definite limit to its external commitments, and, while 
accepting the obligations of world defence, should withdraw within the 
hemisphere and make certain of the complete security of the American 
stronghold. Manifestly no scheme of international polity could have 
been, more remote than this from the governing purpose of Washington 
and the American majority mind. The logic of the Hoover position 
implied a liquidation of the Korean war. '' The great debate " began 
with the reassembling of Congress in January. 

It threw open the floodgates of hostility to the Truman Administra- 
tion, to the State Department and Mr. Dean Acheson. It provided a 
first-class platform for Senator Taft and his associates, who are not all 
members of the Republican Opposition. It revealed the temper and 
scope of the new isolationism, which, as typified by the Chicago Tribune 
and a powerful section of both Houses, is very little different from that 
of the 1920s; and it disclosed the startling self-contradictions that 
exist among those politicians who, while denouncing the policy that is 
based upon agreement between Mr. Acheson and the Defence depart- 
ments, were not in a position to oppose any of the measures that 
General Eisenhower repeatedly declared to be essential. It was, more- 
over, not difficult for the defenders of the Administration to point out 
that the greater matters at issue had been lost sight of in an acrimonious 
dispute over the President's right to order the dispatch of troops over- 
seas without the express sanction of Congress. 

As the debate dragged on,the affair of General MacArthur was 
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mounting to a climax at the end of the winter. The authorities. in 
Washington sought to Gamp down the world-wide suspicion that the 
Commander-in-Chief had been ignoring or disobeying instructions, but 
his own indiscretions forced the President's hand, and in April he was. 
felieved of his command. This was an event without precedent in 
America since the Civil War, and it aroused an unexampled tempest. 
Many millions of Americans who had sound reasons for objecting to a 
political general nevertheless condemned Mr. Truman. MacArthur was 
a famous soldier with a great war record. He alone had conducted the 
three years’ campaign in the Pacific to the Japanese surrender. In the 
conquered country he had been entrusted with despotic powers such as 
no administrator had ever been allowed to wield under a Western Govern- 
ment. He was the chosen United Nations commander in Korea. 
All this, it was said, should have sufficed to protect him from an execu- 
tive action that had the appearance of haste and divided counsels. 
The American nation can never resist a conquering hero, and the , 
belief that. this spectacular soldier had been scurvily treated had 
a great deal to do with the triumph he enjoyed on returning to the 
country from which,, curiously, he had been absent for nearly fifteen 
years. From San Francisco to New York and Washington he was 
accorded-an unparalleled reception. His address to the joint Houses 
of Congress was a unique occasion. It was followed by an amazing 
display of showmanship lasting many days before the Senate com- 
mittees investigating the Korean war, the defence strategy, the policy 
of the Government and the events leading up to MacArthur’s dismissal. 

This extraordinary enterprise stands by itself in the interminable 
annals of Congressional inquisitions. Unhampered publicity was, 
assumed to be unavoidable. A cataract of verbatim reports 
swamped the newspapers through the summer months. The stage of 
MacArthur’s predominance was brief. Inevitably he was followed in 
the witness chair by General Marshall, the Secretary of Defence, by 
General Bradley and the other Chiefs of Staff. Together they bore a 
weight of knowledge and prestige that no American could challenge ; 
and as one high witness after another confirmed the word of General 
Marshall, the American public was enabled to realise, first the singular 
character of MacArthur’s apologia, and then the fact that the President 
and Secretary of State were upheld by an impressive unanimity of 
expert judgment. The purpose of the United Nations in the Far East 
was uncompromising resistance to the aggressor. The Defence depart- 
ments were committed to the design of a limited war for the liberation 
of Korea. General MacArthur’s plan included the organisation of 
Formosa as a main base for-the invasion of the mainland, the use of 
Chiang Kai-shek's army (wholly equipped by the United States), and, 
if necessary for rapid victory, the bombing of Chinese military and 
industrial centres in Manchuria. It was impossible to bring such plans 
as these into any kind of accord with the mind of Washington. 
The massive evidence of the Chiefs of Staff made clear the 
central principle of American policy and strategy. Victory in Korea 
must be accompanied by a negotiated: peace with China. The military 
aims of the United Nations must be pursued, at all costs, so as, if 
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anywise "possible, to avoid the appalling evil of general war in the 
Far East. 

Thé MacArthur investigation is a multiform landmark in Congres- 
sional method. In volume and sensational content, as in newspaper 
space, it far surpassed all previous records. Its disclosures were merci- 
less and almost without limit. Upon only one matter of principle, his 
confidential talks with the President, was General Marshall able to 
make a stand against publication. General MacArthur's partisans 
would, of course, have been outraged by any criticism implying that 
they were unpatriotic and ready, in their demand for publicity, to 
assist in the broadcasting of secrets vital to the cause of national 
security. And yet here, in an unrestricted probe, guarded, or rather 
exposed, by the two-edged rule of senatorial privilege, the secret plans 
and resources of the greatest of military Powers were spread out before 
the world.’ The explanation is not obscure. The inquiry was'a political 
assault. General MacArthur, the most openly political American 
commander since McClellan, became on dismissal a storm-centre 
for the opponents of the Truman Administration as the outlines 
of 1952 were taking shape and the Presidential possibilities were coming 
into full view. 

One immediate outcome of the MacArthur affair could not be other 
than baffling to those observers of the American political scene who are 
not familiar with tbe conditions, the twists and turns; of the party that 
has been out of power for more than eighteen years. MacArthur, the 
ardent Republican, has been the means of hardening in his party the 
lines of division: on foreign policy. The eminent success of the late 
Albert Vandenberg in senatorial leadership lay in his mobilising the. 
majority of Republicans,in the Senate for the Roosevelt international 
policy. The bipartisan compact was breaking down before Mr. Truman’s. 
victory in 1948. The accession of Mr. Robert Taft to leadership has 
changed the balance in the Senate, where isolationism is once again: 
vocal and powerful, if also of continuous variation in emphasis and 
votes. Senator Taft has been peculiarly unhappy about Korea from the 
beginning. He could not at any time come out in favour of withdrawal, 
but he continues to describe the war as useless and expensive, after 
ranging himself with the most enthusiastic of MacArthur’s supporters. 
He is typical, that'is to say, of that large body of Republicans who are 
resolved that: Senator Taft shall be the party's candidate for the 
Presidency. They are implacable in hostility to the Truman-Acheson 
line in'Asia. They accept Mr. Hoover's doctrine of limited responsi- 
bility in the Far East. Logically, therefore, they should be for the 
policy of careful strategy and restricted operations in Korea, together 
with the seizing of every chance for settlement, as clearly Mr. Hoover 
should be. But no; MacArthur has no stouter adherents than the 
Taft-Hoover Republicans. That is to say, the large section of -the 
opposition which -resisted the Roosevelt international policy, and: 
during the past eighteen months has been hostile to United Nations 
action in Korea, hailed as a political: challenger the commander 
whose methods, in the view'of the General Staff, were pointing the мау 
to another global war. i . | 
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The effect of these developments upon the first moves in the Presi- 
dential contest is evident during the past;half-year. The American 
system does not favour the emergence of nationalleaders. The path to 
the White House usually starts with success in the aspirant's native 
State. Since 1932, when the Republicans lost the Presidency, they have 
failed four times. Their most promising candidate, Governor Dewey, 
could not again be available after a double defeat, and Mr. Truman’s 
victory in 1948 compelled the managers of the Republican machine to 
confront the facts of a transformed electorate—above all, the alliance 
between the Democratic Party and thelabour unions. The formidable 
voting strength of organised labour is to be recognised as perhaps the 
most important result o? the New Deal. America being still formally 
a two-party country, a change of government has to be prepared for, 
and more than twenty years of Democratic Party rule cannot seem 
other than fantastic to all regular politicians. For many years past 
there has been no Republican in the field of national-leadership stature. 
Hence the hopeful turning to General Eisenhower, whose non-political 
character is axiomatic. On all the major issues of foreign policy the 
Republicans are deeply divided. General Eisenhower is the first choice 
of the international wing of the party. Governor Dewey and Mr. 
Harold Stassen are both active on his behalf. In September their 
emissaries sent to Paris came back with a virtual assurance that the 
General was prepared to accept the nomination, but at the time of 
writing he is still silent and remote. 

Why, it may well be asked, should America's most famous soldier be 
expected to abandon a military post of great dignity in order to 
enter the stormiest political arena in the world, even when, as is taken 
almost for granted, nomination in his case would be equivalent to 
election ? The command in Europe is the crown of his career. From 
this eminence he can infiuence the positive forces making for European 
unity—the one great cause with which his name is identified. It would 
seem probable tbat in the view of the governments he serves a critical 
situation in Western Europe next year could make it most undesirable 
for the Commander-in-Chief to be removed. And, further, the Republi- 
can Party machine is weighted against him. care 
. Although the election campaign has already been opened there is 
an interval of eight months before the nominating conventions. At this 
stage Senator Robert Taft undoubtedly holds the.strongest position. 
In the Middle West he has no competitor. His last victory in Ohio 
proved that in the business of electioneering he is unexcelled. He is the 
architect of the Labour Law that Mr. Truman promised but failed to 
repeal, and yet in 1948 organised labour did not unite against him. 
Since then his support of Senator McCarthy in the witch-hunt has shown 
that he is ready to join the worst reactionaries. In the Senate he is 
head of the isolationists. His votes on all crucial internationalist 
measures from Marshall Aid onwards make a record which cannot be 
harmonised with the line repeatedly endorsed by Congress, or. with the 
world policy that any American Administration, even with a Taft as 
President, would be compelled to adopt and develop in the near future. 
In a word, this Senator divides his party and is the leader of a minority. 
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Nevertheless, he may be the Republican candidate who will fight Mr. 
Truman in November next year. 

There is at present no sign of a contest over the Democratic nomina- 
tion. It is everywhere admitted that no other man in the party could 
have a hope of winning, and Mr. Truman is an exception under the new 
law limiting the President to two terms. The ups and downs of his 
reputation have recently been almost indescribable. His later Cabinet 
appointments have not helped him. When faced with a critical situation 
he has at times been bewildered and apparently helpless. Disclosures of 
corruption in the public services have led to harsh judgments upon the 
Chief Executive. The fury of the MacArthur demonstration made him ' 
look like a nonentity, but for the briefest interval only. Mr. Truman 
can be imperturbable and his power of recovery is remarkable. He 
stood to gain from the San Francisco conference. The Japanese treaty 
will count as an achievement to the credit of his Administration, 
whatever its defects and however, in the upshot, the Dulles-Acheson 
technique may be assailed. 

Mr. Truman’s quality of firmness has been most conspicuously 
displayed in relation to the Secretary of State. As the attacks upon Mr. 
Acheson continued, with a ferocity unknown to any predecessor, his 
, Chief stated simply that as long as he was President, Mr. Acheson 
would be at the head of the State Department. His enemies were at 
first determined to drive him out; later they were hoping that he would 
remain in office until the election, being convinced that he was Mr. 
Truman’s heaviest liability. In the meantime there has come a sur- 
prising turn in his fortunes. In the course of the MacArthur inquiry 
Mr. Acheson made a convincing survey of American foreign policy, 
the fullest within memory ; and the San Francisco conference wrought 
for him a nation-wide.success. The proceedings were televised. Mil- 
lions of viewers watched the Secretary of State in the chair and felt 
the slanders about him to be ludicrous. 

As the year ends Americans are conscious of a dark cloud over the 
life of the Republic arising from two sources. The first is the revelation 
by the Kefanver Committee of an incredible network of horror in the 
underworld, covering the abominations of organised vice, gambling 
and police corruption. Like San Francisco, this shocking drama was 
played out on the television screen. The question now is whether a 
visual demonstration of the inferno can be made valuable as an instru- 
ment of social cleansing. The other source of national anxiety is the 
terror of “ Un-Americanism,” stimulated by Congressional probes, 
newspaper scares, loyalty oaths, informers’ stories, and Senator Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. In an address to the American Legion Presi- 
dent Truman spoke out against the evil and called for a return to 
sanity and American good will. It is a fair guess that the worst is 
already over, and that before the next President is elected the terror 
will have been blown away. | 

S. К. RATCLIFFE. 


THE NEW ATLAS 


HE previous article may have alleviated some of our anxiety 
] by showing that the breakdown of civilised welfare by scientific 
warfare has been for half а century counteracted by a corre- 
sponding build-up of an .Anglo-American New Atlantis to replace the 
Anglo-Saxon Atlantis lost in 1782. The present article may allay 
apprehension as to the'future by showing that this new Atlantis could 
convert the medieval Bastille of a defunct feudal state'of warfare into 
a modern Basilica for a Federal Welfare State by а development of the 
Liberal renascence of the Atlantic States in 1906 into a liberationist 
' resurrection with a New Atlas powerful enough to carry a New World. 
World power is not only material and military, it is also moral and 
militant. Already there looms large through the fog of war that fouls 
the world a giant SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters of Atlantic Powers 
in Europe) which is to be the Atlas of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation). For us Christians the Giant is a Guardian Angel, but 
for Communists a Greedy Ogre, and here, to save space, just Atlas of 
a New Atlantis. Coming down then to brass tacks and Brass Hats, 
SHAPE'S difference. from its predecessor, SHAEF, gives proof of 
progress towards peace. SHAEF was a General Staff of over twelve 
hundred Allied Officers under General Eisenhower ‘as American 
C.-in.-C.—in an offensive operation for an immediate decision. SHAPE, 
so far, is a sort of Allied Security Service of some two hundred Inter- 
national Officials (former Allied Staff Officers) of the twelve NATO 
States, under General Eisenhower as International C.-in-C.—for the 
forming, financing and functioning of a system of deep defence by 
armaments and air, bases against any aggression through the Closed 
Gate of the Iron Curtain. And it may relieve us to realise that already ' 
“ Beside the Gate there sits on either Side a formidable SHAPE.” 
But а Guardian Angel must be more active and alive than a gate- 
keeper, end SHAPE is the ever-expanding expression of a creative 
evolution in social welfare as well as a coercive evolution in scientific 
warfare. It is the Resistance Movement as well as the material rearma- 
ment of the Western World. As an Armed Power it has Ministries 
(Boards) of Defence, Finance, Economics, etc., with a Staff College and 
training centres for the three Services and Cadres both territorial and 
technical But as an Allied Administration its requirements as to 
national contingents and contributions, territorial concessions and 
commercial transactions, international co-operations and internal 
coercions can only be requisitioned by democratic diplomacy. . More- 
over, such requisitioning from impoverished peoples in postwar recon- 
struction imposes servitudes on their sovereignty and exactions on 
their exchequer which haveno ''sanction." Taxation without Representa- 
tion ends in Boston Tea-parties. The party who pay the piper is the 
membership of NATO, and it is their call to arms that must call the 
tune—not the cat-calls of politicians out of office and in opposition 
to their own government. Mr. Truman, whose name and nature suits 
his role in our Pilgrim's Progress, can deal with factious Senators and 
fractious Soldiers. All that is wanted is an agreement to refer diplo- 
matic differences about policy to a monthly Conference of NATO 
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cabinet ministers and democratic difficulties as to fiscal procedure to 
a Standing Committee of NATO parliamentary representatives, and 
this would not require Senate ratification. Thereafter if NATO is the 
living foetus of a New World it will soon form its own legal fœdus. If not, 
Atlantis will be submerged again, this time by American Imperialism, 
and SHAPE will be drowned like any superfluous litter of a dead 
Police Dog. Better that than that it should expire as did the L.N.U., 
blown up by its own verbosity, or explode as UNO while bombinating 
in а vacuum. 

Nature abhors a vacuum, and. SHAPE is а nascence of Natural Law 
like the Liberal renascence of 1906, and, like that, will express itself in 
democratic federal organisms and not in diplomatic feudal organisa- 
tions. Moreover, such federalism, being functional and developed from 
below and not devolved from above, is not the sort of federalism that 
can be attacked as a weak form of government by vested interests like 
a Foreign Office or a Fascist Régime resolved to fetain control of inter- 
national relations. Neither the U.S.A. nor the U.S.S.R. are weak 
Governments, and their little weaknesses or waywardnesses are due to 
overcentralised Demagogy, which can be as dangerous as our over- 
centralised Demogorgon. Very soon the status of the British Common- 
wealth, consisting of ethical and economic ententes, will have to be 
strengthened by a more functional fœdus than the Treaty of West- 
minster if its Social Welfare States are to co-operate equally and 
equitably with Asiatic, American and European Confederations 
without risk to its own superior moral and material standards of living 
and style of life. The diplomatic directives of the Commonwealth have 
not always had the consideration they deserve because they only 
derive from a Commonalty. 

A Commonwealth Confederation would also be desirable, as it would 
be a cònstitutional evening-up of power as between the components in 
the Western World Confederation which is now constructing itself by 
creative evolution. The Council of Europe and the British Common- 
wealth already have an ethical and economic entity equivalent to that 
of the United States when these federated. But as formal functional 
federations they would be equated in status with, the United States, 
which is essential—though not equivalent in strength and stability, 
which is not. And such a triple alliance for security would have the 
essential elements for a Confederation of Federations that would be 
a simpler and sounder Collective Security than is the Soviet system. 
For the diversified representative system of Soviet democracy is falsi- 
fied by divine right of demagogic usurpation and misuse of power. 
Whereas the federal fœdus of a Confederation distributes ruling power 
down through its Federations, their autonomous States and the latters’ 
political and social, economic and educational organs ; and these again 
drive a diversified representative power up, thereby preventing usurpa- 
tion and misuse of power by dictators, demagogues or alien disturbers 
of the peace. Of course, no brains trust of backroom boys and no bribe 
in billions of bullion could get an agreement on and acceptance оЁ-а 
Constitutional Confederation so controversial and conceptual. Happily 
it is already producing itself apace, and we should only frusirate it if 
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we force the pace by assuming that secondhand strategy is security by 
strength. 

Both our Commonwealth and our Anglo-American Collectivity are 
still feudal in promising provisional security in return for military 
service, and not yet federal in providing permanent security in return 
for prescriptions on sovereignty. ' But the blueprint of a Western 
Confederation must wait until functional federalism builds a corps de 
bátiment and an economic entity on the Anglo-American site cleared in 
їдто. Meantime Anglo-American armament offers an insurance that 
has made a rush for refuge under the egis of Atlas in the ark of Atlantis. 
Nor could such a harum-scarum hotch-potch bave any status, stability 
or strength but for American democracy counteracting Asiatic dema- 
gogy by the quantity of :ts democratic drive in military and monetary 
terms and by British diplomacy countering Soviet despotism by the 
quality of its moral and militant tactics. The issue between East and 
West is а reproduction of the Eastern Question in terms of Eastern 
Imperialism and Western Internationalism instead of vice versa. А 
diplomatic concert of 2owers failed to impose autboritatively its 
imperialist answer in the nineteenth century. But a democratic con- 
sensus of Peoples are nov imposing automatically their internationalist 
‚ answer, so that Commtnist propaganda that it is imperialist only 

publicises the facts, which fortunately are irrefutably in our favour. 
For the British have emancipated their Asiatic and African Empires 
with their wealth of manpower and materials and are setting Europe 
an example by renouncing American subsidy, reconstructing their 
Welfare State, rearming as a Western Stalwart, raising the standards 
of native dependencies and repaying neutral customers the costs of 
defending them. The American conversion from isolationism is even 
more morally impressive than ours from imperialism, while the 
investment of its vast material resources and monetary reserves in 
raising low standards of living above the level where they are liable to 
Communist infiltration gives an economic guarantee of ethical good 
will that is unprecedented and unparalleled. 

This monetary archevangelism of President Truman is backed by a 
military achievement of General Eisenhower in creating not only a 
uniformity of equipment but a unity of morale and esprit de corps out 
of his UNO Command of commando units. The Gloucesters defended 
humanity in Korea as they would have their homes in their own 
country. The American Marines fight today for Security by Inter- 
nationalism as they dic, yesterday, for safety in isolationism. The 
International Brigades of the UNO Army fight against the triple 
alliance-of Communists as the “ International Brigade” fought against a 
triple alliance of Fascists. Moreover, this Army of UNO has already 
saved the face and future of UNO. For, when the cold war of its Security 
Council faced it with fiasco in Korea, American democracy won for it a 
very hot little war by countering Communist aggression ; while British 
diplomacy will win it а cool little peace by contacting a Communist 
aggregate. UNO, whose power politics render it politically powerless, 
can now restrict itself to -outine and leave the Natural Law of balance of 
power to become a basis of peace under International Law. A balance of 
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power is not the cause of power politics but the cure, for it is both a 
deterrent of hot war and a detergent of cold. A third World War 
between American Capitalism and Asiatic Communism caused by the 
Security Council veto could be washed out by the English and European 
casting vote, and UNO could then propagate a World Welfare State 
instead of propaganding a state of world warfare. But the balance must 
be morally militant as well as materially militarist. At present we are 
morally the stronger, but we might become the weaker if American 
demagogic drive for strategic superiority were to dilute militancy 
with Spanish Fascism or a British diplomatic directive for Centre 
Party support were to make this mistake with German Nazism. 

As things are we should be weaker in our rudimentary representa- 
tion of proletarian producers. Because the Soviet system, with its 
triple representation—vocational, personal and national—legislative, 
administrative and military, is stronger than our assurance of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. It is more free because more individual than 
our constituency vote, more equal because more equivalent than our 
co-operative consumer buying power, and more fraternal because based 
on brotherhood in productive work and not on block vote built up on 
class war. In two words, we want Syndicalism rather than Socialism if we 
are to have the moral support and militant spirit of wage-slave workers 
of the world. We might then hope to save the second Anglo-American 
Liberal renascence from a collapse like that which replaced militant 
methodist Syndicalism by militarist materialist Socialism in the 
Western world. 

Liberalism owes its name and nature to a blend of French, idealist, 
national, radical Revolution with a Spanish revival of individualist, 
native, laissez-faire Rights of Man. The Spaniards being realists, like 
their tutors the Romans, extended their Liberal philosophy of life into 
its executive extreme. Liberty under Law became Libertarian Law, 
Equality of Status became an Egalitarian State, and Fraternity a 
fratricidal franchise. Authority has, as its sanction, Anarchy ; and 
Central Power has, as its system, a Pyramid of Committees. This would 
appear to be unattractive, but I lived some months as a landlord under 
Libertarian Syndicalism in Andalusia and found its rationing and 
requisitioning were as competent and uncorrupt as ours, its administra- 
tion by chairmen of committees efficient, and its customary law in 
local courts equitable enough. It has a massive majority over Com- 
munism in Spain because on the whole it is fair ; but it cannot fight as a 
whole except in its own way for peace, whereas Communism can and 
will fight for power. 3 

An expansion of Asiatic and African Communism would end civilisa- 
tion in a third World War. But experiments with Asiatic and African 
Syndicalism would be better investments for peace than subsidies 
whose interception by ruling classes is provocative and not'preventive 
of Communism. Its adoption by Liberalism at home would give us at 
once a permanent Progressive Government through a Socialist- 
Syndicalist Coalition ; and would be welcome to individualist pro- 
gressives like me who have worked forty years for Socialism because it 
alone offered any prospect of progress, GEORGE YOUNG. 


NEO-NAZISM IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


N Western Germany the predominant internal issue is at present 
I^ growth of the radicalism of the Right. There has been time to 

assess fully the signiticance of trends which have been particularly 
noticeable in Lower Sexony and Schleswig-Holstein. Two distinct 
though interconnected questions pose themselves. Firstly, how great 
a threat do the new parties represent to the infant democracy of the 
Federal Republic? Secondly, how are the initial “ democratic ” 
parties standing up under the strain? It might be noted that the 
Remers of the Socialist Reich Party do not speak of old and new 
parties. To them the Christian Democratic Union and the Socialist 
Party are the parties “ licensed " by the occupation authorities, the 
servants of London, Washington and Paris. It is only they, the 
Socialist Reich Party and whatever they may call themselves, who are 
truly free and democratic. Will Dr. Adenauer's and Dr. Schumacher's 
parties be able to deal with these insidious arguments? Will they 
become infected in the process ? . 

The main two “new” parties are undoubtedly at present the 
Refugee Party (B.H.E.) and the Socialist Reich Party (S.R.P.). This 
does not mean that the others should be.ignored. But there are so 
many splinter groups that an enumeration would be only confusing. 
The B.H.E. attracted attention first. The initials stand for “ Bund der 
Heimatlosen und Entrechteten," which means something like “ Union 
of the Homeless and Outlaws." Last year the B.H.E. emerged from the 
election for the Land Parliament of Schleswig-Holstein as one of the 
strongest parties. It was important enough to be asked to take part 
in a coalition with the Christian Democratic Union and the Free 
Democratic Party which ousted the Socialist Land Government of 
Herr Dieckmann from power. Now, as a result of the election in Lower 
Saxony in May, the B.H.E. has become the partner of the Socialists in 
the government of tha- Land, opposing the Christian and Free Demo- 
crats. The B.H.E. is thus clearly not yet a party with a proper policy. 
It does not yet form an organic whole, though it shares this characteristic 
with most of the other parties. It is thus difficult to forecast its likely 
influence on the cours» of events. Does it belong to the democratic 
or to the anti-democratic camp ? All that can be said is that it contains 
a high proportion of former members of the Nazi Party among its 
deputies. But here again it is not alone, at any rate in those wildernesses 
in the north of Germeny which it takes the democratic leaders some 
hours to reach by car or train from Bonn. If one condemns the leaders 
of the B.H.E. in Schleswig-Holstein as undemocratic owing to their 
political past, the same criticism must apply to the local Christian and 
Free Democrats. Dr. Bartram, the late Premier of Schleswig-Holstein, 
a member of the Сһгіѕ-іап Democratic Party, belonged to the National 
Socialists from 1937 onwards. He resigned some months ago, but not 
because of his political past. Unfortunately, ex-Nazis were also to be 
found among the Free Democratic ministers. It is to be noted that the 
Christian and the Free Democrats are the backbone of the Bonn 
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coalition, the parties of Chancellor Adenauer and President Heuss 
respectively. It shows how little -control the known leaders of the 
new Western Germany have over developments on the periphery of 
their sphere of influence. It also shows what tragic and unforeseen 
consequences the well-tried and trusted method of federalism has had 
when used on entirely new territory. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and the writer of this article—who served during the early stages 
of the occupation of Germany—was fundamentally in sympathy with 
the application of the federal principle to Western Germany. Feder- 
alism was, however, conceived as a safeguard of local democratic liberty 
against an autocratic central government. It now operates in the 
opposite way to what was intended. It strengthens the local radicalism 
of the Right against the democratic centre. Furthermore, it inci- 
dentally discredits democracy by the creation of an unheard-of reckless- 
ness in the use of manpower in administration and all that goes with 
that. 

In the long run former members of the Nazi Party аал. of coürse, 
be excluded from all key posts in public life. Millions of citizens 
cannot be deprived of certain of their rights. The outlawing of too great 
numbers tends to act as a boomerang, for a common fate is & bond of 
unity for a minority. The only hope is that the former Nazis will by 
now, wherever they are not too deeply involved by having participated 
in terrible crimes, have seen the error of their former ways. After all, 
there is a deep truth in the Christian teaching about sinners who repent. 
. But many of the sinners have not repented. There is a great danger of 
unrepentant ex-Nazis having a disastrous effect on the future. It may 
also legitimately be doubted whether the time has come for the post of 
Land Premier to be open to former Party members. It is not suggested 
that laws were ever morally valid which deprived charwomen who 
had been members of the N.S.D.A.P. of the right to continue their 
calling. But it surely is not necessary for senior political posts at this 
stage to go to men who made great mistakes in the political field, to put 
it mildly. 

One must thus suspend judgment about the B.H.E. While there are 
certain negative aspects, it may yet turn out to be as reliable as the 
Free Democratic or the German Party. The same reserve cannot, 
however, be maintained about the Socialist Reich Party, which was 
founded towards the end of 1949 and achieved remarkable results in 
the Lower Saxony election in May. It then obtained тт per cent. of 
the votes polled for the Landtag. А certain Major-General Remer is 
one of its most prominent personages. It will be recalled that Remer, 
who was then a major in the Wehrmacht stationed in Berlin, played 
a prominent part in foiling the Generals’ plot of July 20th, 1944, and 
personally ordered the execution of some of its principal participants. 
That a man with this past should play a part in public life once more is 
a terrible sign of the times. To make it even worse, Remer is quite 
unashamed about his conduct on July 20th and has even frequently 
defended it in public and attacked the “ saboteurs ” of the Reich. The 
brave men who then risked, and in most cases lost, their lives in their, 
magnificent effort to resurrect a decent Germany now have to be 
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defended against accusations of unpatriotic conduct. Some of the 
survivors recently had to do so in open court, as in the case of the 
extremist neo-Nazi leader in Schleswig-Holstein, Hedler. Something 
must also be said about Remer's personal background. This is clearly 
revealed by some of his expressions at meetings —which are often quite 
unprintable. ` 

What is the programme of the Socialist Reich Party ? It is no use 
looking at its publications. One only finds a lot of phrases about the 
unity of the Reich, the freedom of the individual, democratic rights, 
etc. There is the usual appeal to idealism, and to the purse of the 
prospective member. Tte S.R.P. does not hide the fact that it considers 
itself the successor of the Nazi Party, except wherever it is a question 
of evading police measures. Similarities are not confined to resem- 
blances in some of the :еайегѕ. Once more, as in the old days of the 
N.S.D.A.P., recruitmeni takes place mainly among the unemployed, 
of whom there are unfortunately many, especially among the refugees. 
A private army—since banned—was created, thugs hired to “ protect "' 
meetings, telegrams sent to the “ martyrs " whom the evil authorities 
' have imprisoned, etc. We are back in the days of the Nazi struggle 
against the '' disgrace ' of Weimar. Fortunately, the Bonn Govern- 
ment, as well as some of the Land governments, soon recognised the 
dangers which the S.R.P. represented. But a diagnosis of this evil is 
easier than a prognosis for its cure. So far, all that the authorities 
have been able to do has been to resort to methods of repression. 
There have been prohibitions of organisations like the Reich Front 
—something like a successor to the S.A. and S.S.— police interference, 
speaking bans, deprivations of deputy's immunities, and so forth. 
АП these things are regrettable necessities and the prompt way they 
have been taken reflect credit on the Ministers concerned, and mainly 
on the Federal Minister of the Interior, Lehr. More general measures 
will have to wait till the newly created Constitutional Court can begin 
operating. 

It is still too early to say whether ex-Service organisations, such as 
the League of German Soldiers, are going to present a threat to the 
democratic constitution. The Government has, fortunately, come out 
strongly against the re-2mergence of militarist influence on the political 
scene. 

The terrible thing is that the basic dilemma of the Weimar Republic 
now confronts its successor. How can a democracy defend itself against 
undemocratic parties ? On the one hand, measures have to be taken 
against the Nazis. On the other, the Nazis cannot be decreed away. 
Al police state methods must be avoided. Democrats inside and 
outside Germany will be well advised to study in detail the lessons 
which the rise and fall of the Weimar Republic provides as a. help to 
the solution of current problems in Western Germany. The danger 
must, of course, not be exaggerated. So far the S.R.P. has been really 
successful only in one Land, in Lower Saxony. It got rz per cent. of 
the votes recorded, nothing like a majority, and it did not even emerge 
_as one of the three strongest groups. The Socialists; the Christian 
Democrat and German Party group, and the Refugee Party beat it. 
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But the Nazis started small, too. No two situations in history are, of 
course, entirely alike. But as the Bonn Republic has to deal with many 
of the same problems as the Weimar Republic, it is of interest to 
compare points of strength and weakness. The democratic parties are 
even less united today, unfortunately, than during the Weimar 
régime and they have made greater concessions to extremists, for 
instance in giving in to nationalism. ' 

It has already been pointed out that the Christian and the Free 
Democrats—like the Refugee Party—have many ex-Nazis in prominent 
positions, in the north, at any rate. Furthermore, during the early 
stages of the existence of parties, when these two were the parties 
farthest to the Right, the Rightist elements naturally joined them. 
At the same time the Socialists, though completely free from any 
Nazi connection or past, are not completely beyond reproach either. 
Though to the left of the “ bourgeois " parties and one might have 
thought less nationalistic than they, the Socialists have, in fact, under 
the leadership of Dr. Schumacher, been even more so. This is for 
instance shown by their rejection of the Schuman plan. Now the 
Socialist Party in Lower Saxony has engaged in the dubious experiment 
of an alliance with the Refugee Party. This has been done to avoid 
the necessity of Socialist co-operation with the parties of the Bonn 
coalition. 

The first step towards a strengthening of the democratic forces should 
certainly. be an alliance of all the parties between the radicals of the 
Right and the Left, to keep out the Communists on the one hand and 
the S.R.P., and possibly the Refugee Party, on the other. At one time 
Herr Arnold, a Christian Democrat, led a coalition of this kind in North 
Rhine-Westphalia. But this was known to have caused a raising of 
eyebrows in Bonn, at Dr. Adenauer's Christian Democrat headquarters. 
The Chancellor's intransigence has, however, been easily outdone by 
that of Dr. Schumacher. The two' leaders share a common narrowness 
: of outlook with a mutual dislike for each other. Unfortunately the 
Republic cannot at present afford the luxury of splendid Parliamentary 
duels between leaders who should work together. It is known that some 
prominent personalities in both parties would like to see more collabora- 
tion, but at present there is no sign of a change of leadership. The 
doctrinaire background of both the main two parties is unhealthy. 
The Christian Democrats are the party of the Church far excellence, 
though of which Church seems to vary from south to north. The 
German Socialist Party, again, is tied to a good deal of Socialist dogma, 
though not to as much of it as its British counterpart. It would have 
been better if the new democratic parties had been less fettered dog- 
matically. These fixed points make any co-operation between them 
more difficult, though not impossible. The two parties ought to follow 
the example of their predecessors of the Weimar régime, the Zentrum 
and the old S.P.D., and form a coalition. . 

All these political developments, many of which are so fatal to an 
easing of the situation, must be viewed against the continued tension 
with Russia, the division of the country, the loss of so much territory 
in the East, the expulsion of miillions, and the world-wide threat of 
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Communism. One reads in an impersonal and almost statistical kind 
of way of the millions who have lost their homes in Silesia, Pomerania 
and so forth, in territories which are now no longer part of Germany, 
not even of the Russian occupation zone. These millions just seem to 
form part of a general problem. But when one attends meetings like 
a “ Silesian Home Rally " in Cologne, as the writer of this article did, 
one can understand the irrational element in the situation. Rationally, 
the best thing the population of Western Germany, including the 
refugees, can do is to co-operate with the Western Powers, to take part 
in the economic recovery of Western Europe, assisted by American 
dollars, to try to overcome the past by welcoming Western ideas of 
democracy, to do everything to alleviate the sufferings of their fellow 
Germans under Communist domination, but to do so along the lines 
of peace, and above all to face facts. The last is just what many of 
the refugees will never do. They are not prepared to accept the loss of 
their home provinces, which is a fact, however regrettable. They are 
thus an easy prey to agitators who are prepared to promise them the 
return of the lost provinces to the Reich. There was a mystical, semi- 
religious and completely unworldly atmosphere at the Silesian meeting. 
All that most of the participants seemed to want to do was to live in 
the past, in a world of complete make-believe: It will always be a curse 
to an émigré, but an even worse one if one fails to draw the necessary 
conclusions from the given situation. 

` The leaders of the three great democratic parties, of the Christian 
Democrats, the Socialists and the Free Democrats, may make remarks 
about the Western allies which are hard to understand, but they are 
basically all sound. Westerners, in the sense that active collaboration 
with the Communists is for them an impossibility. These considerations 
do not, however, apply to the radicals of the Right, such as the S.R.P. ; 
extreme Left and extreme Right have often aided each other in the 
history of German republicanism, overtly and covertly. Moreover, the 


Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 will not be so easily forgotten. Where does : : 


the S.R.P. get its funds from ? It would not be at all surprising if the 
Communists helped. The S.R.P. certainly furthers the basic Communist 
aim of disruption. Under these circumstances it seems vital that the 
democratic parties and governments, not only of Western Germany but 
of the whole of the Western world, should co-operate to the utmost. 
The advance citadel of a democratic Western Germany—and of West 
Berlin—must be held at all costs. FRANK EYCK. 


INDIA’S FOOD PROBLEM 


“y HAVE to fight the battle of famine which is trying to raise its 
I spectre in Bihar and Madras," exclaimed Pandit Nehru 
in a public address recently. He felt that Congressmen were 
thinking of the next election rather than of facing the threat of a 
terrible disaster. "What an indictment of the Hindu political intelli- 
gentsia after nearly four years of independence! The position was 
indeed serious at the time Nehru spoke. Nearly a hundred million 


. people were living on a ration insufficient to maintain health—they 
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still are; millions in Berar, even where food was to be had, had not the 
means to buy it even at the.Government subsidised prices. It has been 
necessary for the authorities to provide employment on roads and other 
public works to enable starving folk to earn enough to buy the pittance 
available. The agreement of the U.S.A. to supply two million tons of 
wheat on easy terms has removed the danger of a widespread calamity. 
Other countries are helping: Australia, China, Russia, for example. 
The British Government are providing shipping, despite the economic 
inconvenience involved. Rather over half a million tons of grain are 
being imported monthly : stocks of one and a half million are available, 
equal to two months’ requirement in areas where rationing is in force ; 
unfortunately the local governments concerned find themselves unable 
at the moment to raise the daily ration of nine ounces to twelve as 
proposed by the Government of India now that America is sending 
supplies. 

At this stage the question naturally presents itself : How has this 
threat to the economic life of India been brought about and what are 
the prospects for the future ? Until 1937 Burma was included in the 
Indian empire. In that year she was given a separate status. While the 
two countries were linked together there was no food problem for 
India. Burma had a large surplus of rice most-of which went to India. 
The supply was continued after separation till the outbreak of the 
second world war, when Burma was overrun by the Japanese. The 
West Punjab and Sind (now Pakistan) before partition contributed 
a large proportion of the food required by what is now India. The 
quarrel between the two countries over Kashmir involved till recently 
the withholding of the Pakistan surplus. It is now at India’s disposal, 
consequent on the recognition by India of the exchange rate (2s. 2d. to 
the rupee) of Pakistan and the resumption of trading relations. It 
was obvious that the new India at the outset of her career would not be 
self-supporting in food and that means would have to be devised to 
overcome the shortage. This was recognised by the Congress govern- 
ment: it was resolved to remove the deficit by 1951. This was soon 
found to be impracticable and the goal was pushed forward to 1952 ; 
regrettably the Food Ministry now tell the people that it may not be 
reached till 1954. 

An agricultural programme has been drawn up in connection with the 
Colombo plan: as a result of the schemes approved it is hoped to 
increase the production of food grains by 1956 by three million tons, 
oilseeds by one and a half million and cotton by 195,000 tons. The 
programme includes big multi-purpose schemes combining hydro- 
electric installations and irrigation, such as the Damodar Valley 
project in West Bengal, the Hirakad scheme in Orissa, the Bhakra+ 
Nangal scheme in the Punjab and others of less importance providing 
irrigation.for some ten millions of acres. They were mostly planned . 
before partition ; if they had been pushed on rapidly afterwards they 
might by now have been approaching completion. So far little progress 
has been made. Lack of finance was mainly responsible: this might 
have been overcome if India had halved her immense defence budget, 
unnecessarily inflated because of the cold war over Kashmir. , Another 
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item in the agriculturel programme is the so-called Integrated Crop 
Production. This includes such projects as the clearance of the Terai 
jungle on the Nepal bo-der, the rehabilitation of land (about a million 
acres) infested by the Kans weed, the use of bulldozers to bring back 
eroded land into cultivation, and the production of chemical fertilisers 
on a large scale. The target of 1956 might be reached if all these 
projects are carried out. Meanwhile, the annual cost of imported food is 
estimated at {110 million, a heavy drain on foreign exchange. But 
even if the anticipated increase were realised would the problem of 


food scarcity be solved, complicated as it is by overpopulation? Ina . 


decade the increase runs into fifty millions, equal to the entire popu- 
lation of Britain: it would absorb nearly two-thirds of the expected 
improvement in the supply by 1956. Even with the programme fully 
implemented, including the planned increase in irrigation, it would be 
almost impossible to keep pace with the expanding demand and at the 
same time eliminate the existing deficit. . 
» India's economy is still based on agriculture though there has been 
marked progress in irdustry, especially in the production of textiles 
and engineering. The plantation industries, tea, coffee, rubber, pepper, 
absorb nearly a million workers, and provide a substantial proportion 
of India's foreign exchange. This she owes to British enterprise. 
Eighty per cent. of tne population of the country is engaged in, or 
dependent on, agriculture. Among the peasantry are some forty 
millions of landless latourers : millions of the peasants own insufficient 
land even to produce a subsistence diet; where this is the case the 
peasant has to work for others if work is to be had. We hear a good deal 
about the improvement of village economy thanks to high prices of 
field produce: where families are near the subsistence line, as most 
of them are, the benezit has probably been small. The village money- 
lender (the bania), especially where he has seized the peasants’ land, 
should have gained cansiderably. It would be interesting to know how 
far the peasants’ debt has been reduced as a result of inflated prices. 
That side of village economy does not seem to have attracted much 
attention from Government. . | 

Of the average area under crops, 243 million acres, 207 million are de- 
voted to food crops, only 60 per cent. of an acre per person, as compared 
with 1:5 thought necessary in Europe. Altogether the cultivable area in 
India is estimated at 370 millions of acres: what is left untilled, about 
roo million acres, is mostly waste land used for grazing, and land 
damaged by erosion. Agricultural technique is primitive: the wooden 
plough is mostly usec : in general plough bullocks are unequal to deep 
ploughing with the steel plough. In any case deep ploughing is not 
always satisfactory, as, for example, in Bihar. The yield of food crops 
compares unfavourably with the yield in other countries: it is less 
than half of that of zice in China, Japan and Italy for example, or of 
wheat in Britain and elsewhere. This is due largely to lack of fertilisers 
and manure : a thirc of the available cattle manure is, it is estimated, 
used for fuel. The well-known agricultural expert Sir John Russell 
estimates that half a million tons of fertilisers would produce an extra 
one and a half million tons of grain: but he emphasises that farmyard 
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manure and compost must be used along with the chemicals if the 
qualities of the soil are to be preserved. 
! The retention of unproductive surplus cattle is another incubus on 
village economy. This is due to Hindu religious prejudice against 
slaughtering the sacred cow and its offspring. It is officially estimated 
that there are 2-8 millions of useless animals (presumably bullocks) and 
12:8 millions unproductive out of 40-7 millions of milch cattle. Grazing 
and fodder for cattle in India are limited and inferior: this explains 
the low yield of milk, about a quarter of what is produced in the U.S.A. 
with little more than half of the head of milch cattle. The average 
yearly output of milk per cow in India is 413 Ib., about a tenth of 
what an English cow yields; the buffalo record is better at 1,200 Ib. 
Recently, the Minister of Agriculture in opening a cattle show empha- 
sised the necessity of getting rid of useless animals. The president of 
the show, Sir Datta Singh, went so far as to say that if surplus cattle 
were eliminated the food problem of India would be solved overnight ! 
, A better and stronger type of bullock could be produced if an adequate 
supply of food of the right type were available. Religious prejudice 
in another direction involves a heavy loss of food. It is a sacrilege 
to slay the monkey : the result is a heavy impost on village produce, 
estimated to be enough to. feed some fifteen million people in the year. 
Lately, in some parts of India, the monkey. god has been forgotten. 

To American good will and sympathy India owes her escape from what 
threatened to be an appalling disaster. But the danger of food scarcity 
has only been exorcised for the time being: it still exists, and critics 
of the Central Government, even among its supporters, doubt whether 
the policy of the Food Ministry—that graveyard of reputations— 
deals adequately with the problem. If Covernment would only realise 
this, the critics say, they might give up trying to make it appear that 
everything will be all right in a couple of years or so, and get down to 
the root of the problem. : i 

It is beyond question that India’s existence as a Great Power— 
perhaps her very existence—depends on whether she can provide an 
adequate food supply for her people. A patchwork policy such as 
officially holds the field does not go far enough. What are the possi- 
bilities ? Industrialism on a large scale is advocated by one school of 
thought. But would any scheme of the kind possible of realisation in 
any reasonable period absorb the unwanted millions of the country- 
side ? Even if employment in the towns could be found for twenty-five 
million from the villages in the next ten years, by that time the popu- 
lation would have increased by twice than number. Here it may be 
noted that the vast industrial drive of Russia does not seem to have 
had a marked effect in reducing the village population. In any case, 
where would the market be found for such an immensely expanded 
industrial production ? Part might, of course, be exported : the bulk 
of it could only be absorbed by the home demand. For that the town 
manufacturer would have to look to the countryside: he would look 
in vain, so longas the peasantry have little if any surplus for buying 
the ordinary consumer goods produced by mechanised industry. At 
the same time agriculture cannot progress to any great extent without 
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the expansion of industry and the demand it would bring with it for 
the more valuable products of the countryside, milk, butter, fruit, 
vegetables, cotton, sugar cane, poultry, eggs, for example. You cannot 
have prosperity in the town unless it is shared by the village. Here is a 
vicious circle. 

But there is a way of escape. The strategy must be the development 
of agriculture pari passu with progress in the industrial field. In the 
countryside any marked increase in prosperity demands an almost 
revolutionary movement. This cannot be achieved by Russian methods 
as some advocate. Russia has immensely greater resources, especially 
inland: her village population is much less than half of that of India : 
collectivisation would not appeal to the Indian peasant : mechanisation 
of agriculture on a large scale is impracticable : in any case the peasants 
it would throw out of work would not find employment in the towns. 

In the first place the aim should be to increase output. It should be 
possible at least to-approach the yields obtained in Governmental 
experimental farms, often as much as three times what the peasant 
grows in adjacent land. The higher yield is brought about. mainly by 
the use of fertilisers mixed with compost and farmyard manure in 
keeping with the formula prescribed by Sir John Russell : in this way 
the fertility of the soil is maintained. To produce the manure is not an 
easy matter. For one thing its use as fuel must be given up, as soon as 
substitutes can be found. In ten years time or so when the great 
hydro-electric schemes come into operation, electric power should be 
available in many if not the majority of villages ; current could be used 
for cooking: the cost would be small and rising prosperity should 
supply the funds. In some cases oil might be used. That each village 
should grow its own fuel is a long-term project: it might succeed in 
favourable conditions : it might indeed improve the climate if millions 
of acres in the plains were put under forest. Development of animal 
husbandry on sound lines is essential for improvement in village 
economy. To begin with, it would be necessary to get rid of useless 
cattle, cows and oxen, in a manner unlikely to offend popular suscepti- 
bilities. The skins of emaciated animals allowed to die a natural death 
have very little value : the loss involved is substantial. The breed must 
be improved. The village waste lands used for grazing should be 
ploughed up and planted with fodder crops: green crops for fodder 
should be grown on a reasonable scale in other village lands. A system 
of the kind togetber with an increase in the dairying herds would mean 
a plentiful supply of manure. It should be supplemented by compost, 
and fertilisers the production of which on a large scale should be one 
of the first aims of the Colombo planners. . 

The import of food grains should be based on a policy related to 
agricultural conditions in India. Before the war Australian wheat 
could be landed in Bombay at prices below the Indian level.. Where 
this kind of thing is possible it would surely be to the advantage of 
Indian farmers to produce money crops, cotton, groundnuts, sugar, 
vegetables, fodder crops for milch cattle, etc., and limit the growth of 
food grains mainly to their own requirements. The towns could buy 
imported foods with their exports. 
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But even with a vastly improved system of agriculture, combined 
with the absorption of several millions of villagers in the industry of 
the towns, there will still remain a.vast surplus of peasant labour not 
gainfully employed for probably much more than half the year. So 
long as this state of things persists a marked rise in the standard. of 
living can hardly be attained. Mechanised industry in the towns could 
not absorb the surplus in a generation, probably not at all: the only 
alternative is to take industry to the village in a manner adapted to 
rural life. А scheme of the kind could be developed from the Govern- 
ment policy of village electrification, which would make available the 
requisite power. There are almost infinite possibilities in India of 
developing clieap. hydro-electric power: very few villages would lie 
outside its ultimate range. The Government policy is to build up 
cottage industries. One particular industry, weaving, with small 
electrically driven lcoms, could employ a large percentage of the labour 
available: it has been shown that such an industry can compete with 
the textile mills of the towns. In the field of cottage industry Japan 
has shown the way: what is really wanted is an integration of the 
industry of the village with the industry of the towns. Under such a 
system much of the surplus village labour would be employed. The 
light industries, engineering and others, lend themselves to such a 
scheme of life. It should not be difficult to arrange periods of work 
at the machine to fit in with the times when peasants were free from 
work in the fields. 

There would naturally be many difficulties to be overcome in the 
revolution in village life the suggested innovations would involve. For 
example, it would be necessary to prevent further fragmentation of 
holdings and to consolidate those already subdivided: In many cases 
the simplification of existing land tenures would encourage effort. 
The question of the relief of rural debt demands urgent consideration : 
freedom from the clutches of the usurer would be an immense stimulus 
to production in the villages. Savings on the military budget lent on 
easy terms to the peasant debtor would go a long way towards liqui- 
dating the demands of the bania. The system of co-operative societies 
introduced by the British for the improvement of village finance has 
not solved the problem of cheap credit: a scheme of rural banking 
should be considered: improved marketing, especially .of perishable 
produce such as milk, butter, fruit, vegetables, is another requisite. 

So much for the reorganisation of the economy of the countryside. 
The problem involved should have the first claim on the consideration 
of those responsible for the implementation of the Colombo plan. The : 
development of industry in the towns might be at a slower tempo, 
following up the expanding market of the countryside. As regards 
the increase in population one school of thought advocates birth 
control as a preventive measure. Birth control, however, postulates 
a much higher standard of living than exists in the Indian masses : 
it would not appeal to the Indian villager: if practised by the middle 
classes its effect on population increase would be negligible. The policy 
suggested of linking the economy of the countryside and of the towns 
should in a decade or even less lead to'a higher standard of living 
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throughout the country, a development which should bring along with 
it a lowering of the birth rate and so keep the growth of the population 
within reasonable bounds. Я 

In conclusion, а brief reference may be made to the reactions of 
India's food problem on her foreign policy. It is questionable whether 
a country that must probably for an indefinite period import several 
million tons of food grains every year can, in the context of world 
politics today, afford the luxury of an attitude of neutrality. Take, for 
example, the implications of the Persian quarrel with Britain over oil. ' 
Pandit Nehru, it may be noted, officially expressed his sympathy with 
the Persian demands: later on, as the danger of war and of the loss 
to India of the oil supplies from the Persian Gulf grew insistent, he 
thought it advisable to suggest moderation to the Persian Prime 
Minister. Suppose war did break out: would America and Britain 
be able to spare the shipping to carry food to a neutral India even if, 
in war conditions, America could spare it ? Widespread famine might 
result, bringing possibly a collapse of the Congress hierarchy. India 
might indeed have reason to regret that she did not help to avert 
hostilities by offering at the outset of trouble to send a couple of 
brigades to Basra. It is surely in her interests, having regard to her 
present economic position, to help maintain peace at all costs, even if 
it involves radical changes in her foreign policy. | 

WiLLIAM P. BARTON. 


CHILE 


HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE years ago, when the 
A os colonies were fighting to secure their independence, 
Simon Bolívar, the great liberator, prophesied the future which 
he saw for one of them. “ Chile,” he wrote to a friend, “is ordained 
by its natural situation, by the simple customs of its virtuous inhabit- 
ants, by the example of its neighbours—the haughty republicans of 
Araucania—to enjoy the prosperity proportioned by the just and sweet 
laws of a republic. If any republic is to last a long time in America, 
I think it will be that of Chile. The spirit of liberty has never been 
extinguished there; the vices of-ancient Europe and of Asia will take 
root there late or not at all to corrupt the customs of that uttermost 
part of the earth. Her territory is limited and will always remain 
beyond the contagion of the rest of mankind. She will not change her 
laws, her customs, her practices ; she will preserve the uniformity 
of her political and religious opinions. In a word, Chile can be free." 
What grounds did Bolívar have for his confidence in Chile's future, 
and to what extent has his prophecy proved justified ? The ''limited 
territory " of the young republic that he knew has stretched to comprise 
a narrow ‘but vastly extended belt of territory, over three thousand 
miles in length, forming a more or less habitable shelf between the chain 
of the Andes and the Pacific ocean. In the north, bordering on Peru, 
lie the deserts with their valuable nitrate deposits. In the south, 
beyond the lands once occupied by Chile's “ neighbours—the haughty 
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republicans of Araucania " (now but a subdued and backward Indian 
remnant)—lies the still undeveloped region of islands, channels and 
fjords leading to the rich sheep-producing land around the Straits of 
Magellan, and remote Tierra del Fuego, with its newly discovered 
oilfields. Central Chile still remains the political, social and admini- 
strative heart of the country. Though Santiago, its capital, is now a 
great modern city of nearly one and a half million inhabitants, the 
surrounding countryside with its vast estates and leisured, almost 
feudal, way of life has not changed greatly since Bolivar’s days. Asa 
Spanish colony Chile. occupied but a modest position. It had been 
discovered by Almagro, Francisco Pizarro’s comrade-in-arms and later 
rival, whose terrible crossing of the Andes is still commemorated by 
such place names as Paso Come-Caballos (Eat-Horse Pass) and Mulas 
Muertas (Dead Mules). Pedro de Valdivia then succeeded in conquering 
and colonising the central part of the country, but lost his life in combat 
against the hardy Araucanian braves whom the Inca armies had once 
sought in vain to subdue. For over three hundred years the wars 
against the Araucanians dragged on and they were not finally subdued 
until the close of the last century. Chile became known as the land of 
the frontier—an outpost of the Spanish empire where men had to be 
constantly on the alert, where life was strenuous and frugal, and where 
the wars against the Indians absorbed those restless energies which 
elsewhere so often found expression in civil strife and the weakening of 
society. Thus Chile, remote behind her desert and mountain frontiers 
and intent upon her struggle for survival, developed a remarkable 
degree of cohesion and stability which enabled her to play a valuable 
part in the movement for independence and led Bolivar to place such 
high hopes in her future. 

Л was during the wars of independence that the first. links were 
forged with Great Britain. The central figure in Chile’s struggle was 
Bernardo O'Higgins, natural son of an Irish adventurer who had 
entered the service of Spain and risen to supreme office as Viceroy of 
Peru. Bernardo was educated in England, and built up a fleet staffed 
largely by British officers under the command of the brilliant, but: 
intractable, Lord Cochrane. Before the arrival of these volunteers, 
Chile had known the British only in the guise of pirates and privateers. 
The first Englishman to set foot on the soil of Chile had been Sir Francis 
Drake, and for scores of years after his apparition the dwellers on the 
coast had been wont to abandon their homes and take to the hills in 
panic at the cry of “ Los Ingleses!” After Chile had won her inde- 
pendence, many of the British volunteers stayed on to make their homes 
in their adopted country, and the British community began to play an 
important part in the great economic development which soon followed. . 
Not a few leading Chilean families today bear English surnames and 
are proud of their British ancestry. British influence was specially strong 
in the ports, and Valparaiso still retains the air of a European town and 
bears many marks of its British associations. It was not only in trade 
and industry that the British merchants made their mark. They 
founded schools for the education of their children, and these became 
the forerunners of the numerous Chilean-British schools which today 
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are making such a useful contribution to the educational life of the 
country. 

The discovery of valuable nitrate deposits in what had hitherto 
been regarded as the utterly valueless deserts lying between Peruvian 
and Chilean centres of population ushered in'a new stage in Chile's 
economic arid political development. She fought Peru and Bolivia for 
their possession and emerged successful. English capital and engineering 
skill contributed mightily. to their exploitation, and the name of Ј: T. 
North, whose fabulous fortune earned him the title of the Nitrate King, 
still lives on in Chilean memories. It was the formidable extension of 
his financial empire which provoked the cries of “Chile for the Chileans” 
which may be still heard today, instigated by the Communists who 
aim at stirring up popular feeling against North’s heirs, the great 
American interests controlling the copper mines which now take 
precedence over nitrate in economic importance. 

Compared with many of her South American neighbours, Chile has 
shown a remarkable degree of political and social stability, as Bolivar 
prophesied. But there can be no denying that the co-existence of an 
old-fashioned and cumbrous agrarian system and a growing trend 
towards industrialisation, with the attendant emergence of new social 
forces, are now rendering her traditional structure somewhat vulnerable. 
Chile is still primarily a country of large estates or haciendas, often 
owned by absentee landlords, and worked by landless tenants known 
as inquilinos, whose deficient diet, illiteracy, deplorable housing and 
liability to disease is now generally recognised. These estates have 
grown out of the old system by which the conquistadores were given 
grants of Indians known as encomiendas, together with the land which 
they occupied, on the understanding that they should civilise and 
indoctrinate them into the Christian faith. In the course of the cen- 
turies the Indian has become a mestizo, or person of mixed blood, and his 
status has grown into that of the inquilino, but much still remains to 
be done to incorporate him fully into the life of the nation. Where the 
old patriarchal relationship still exists between master and man and 
is combined, as sometimes happens, with a reforming and enlightened 
spirit on the part of the hacendado, the inquilino's lot is likely to undergo 
a welcome improvement. Some hacendados have built reasonably 
good houses for their tenants, added a school or a chapel, set aside 
ground for a football field or even a rough theatre, and encouraged the 
men to form friendly societies and co-operatives. But for many of the 
land-owning class all serious attempts at reform smack of revolution ; 
social betterment is seen as the thin end of the wedge of social upheaval. 
It is assumed by some that Chile’s traditional social and economic 
structure will last the longer if the base of the pyramid remains com- 
posed of men who are tied by their own ignorance and by conditions 
of life which allow them little energy to spare from the struggle for 
existence. 

The Government, though not totally unaffected by these considera- 
tions, has been more effectively stirred by the impulse of reform. 
President Aguirre Cerda, in the full flood of the Popular Front admini- 
stration, drew up a comprehensive Agrarian Reform Plan in 1944. 
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The district of San Carlos, not far from Santiago, was set aside asa 
suitable zone for a pilot scheme. The Government has also been 
co-operating with the Rockefeller Foundation to carry out a special 
public health and agricultural education campaign in the department 
of San Felipe. Here a network of clinics has been set up in town and 
village in an endeavour to reduce the mortality rate amongst children 
and teach the elements of hygiene and sanitation. Inspectors work 
to win the inquilinos’ confidence and convince them of the advantage 
of building lavatories and filtering their drinking water, of improving 
their diet by growing vegetables and keeping poultry. Clubs have been 
started amongst the villagers to arouse the interest of the young people 
and break the monotony of rural life, where the alcoholic joys of the 
cantina are the only attraction. A special organisation known as the 
Instituto -del Inquilino has also been doing excellent work through 
sending out mobile teams to promote literacy amongst the inquilinos 
and provide them with simple instructive literature and encourage them 
to set up cottage industries. 

, Will such measures as these suffice to remove the causes of social 
unrest by bridging the gap which still separates master and man in 
Chile? It would scarcely seem probable. Some look for a solution to 
the vigorous programme of industrialisation which is now being carried 
on, and point to ambitious schemes such as the new steel mills at 
Huachipato as signposts to prosperity. Nevertheless, the country's 
basic industry remains agriculture, and to modernise this leads 
inevitably to the thorny question of land reform. Industrialisation 
offers no escape from Chile’s dilemma. For how can it succeed in a 
country of less than six millions so long as the bulk of the population 
is made up of penniless inquilinos and workers with negligible pur- 
chasing power? Where, too, it may be wondered, are the numbers 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers to be found amongst a nation 
divided into two such separate castes ? Through immigration perhaps ; 
but then the nation’s food supply will have to be increased to feed the 
larger population, and it is difficult to expect any increase in agricul- 
tural production so long as the old-fashioned land system prevails. 
Even if these difficulties could be overcome, the industrialisation 
programme implies a great increase in the strength of the trade unions. 
This might lead in turn to what the great landowners fear most; 
an alliance between the industrial worker and the farm labourer, the 
formation of agricultural unions, the final collapse of the traditional 
inquilino system and the bogy of Communist revolution. 

Many Chileans frankly look to the United States for a way out of the 
dilemma. They are convinced.that Washington will provide the capital 
and the technical assistance necessary to make Chile an industrial power 
and, at the same time, somehow hold in check any movement for social 
change which smacks of Communism. The country thus finds herself. 
largely dependent on the good will, the deep purse and the strong arm 
of Washington, in much the same way as she was forced to look to 
London in the crucial days of ‘her emancipation from Spanish rule. 
By floating the first million-pound loan, the City of London helped 
to finance their struggle for political independence, asithe United States 
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is today helping to finance the great industrial schemes which may lead , 
to freedom from want and so from the threat of Communism. From the 
British the Chileans have also learnt how to handle a navy and build 
railways, how to drink tea and play football. We ourselves have been 
forced to learn other lessons in the hard school of necessity ; how to 
adapt ourselves and our traditional institutions to inexorable demands 
for change, how to make concessions with a tolerable grace before they 
are wrung from us, how to be progressive without ceasing to be con- ' 
servative, how not to be frightened into reaction for fear of revolution. 
If our friends in Chile can join us in learning these things, then Bolívar's 
prophecy may still hold good ; “ іп a word, Chile can be free." 
STEPHEN CLISSOLD. 


_ ELECTIONS IN ENGLISH FICTION 


HE old Parliamentary elections were so very different from these 
| of the present day that it is often difficult to visualise them. 
That is where the novelist comes to our aid. Many great novels 
contain election scenes which supply us with pictures of former customs 
better than an historical treatise could do. One of the best known of 
these is given in Pickwick Papers. Dickens informs us: “Mr. Pickwick, 
. with his usual sagacity, had chosen a particularly desirable moment for 
his visit to the borough. Never was such a contest known. The Honour- 
able Samuel Slumkey af Slumkey Hall was the blue candidate and 
Horatio Fizkin, Esq., of Fizkin Lodge near Eatanswill had been prevailed 
upon by his friends to stand in the buff interest." As Mr. Perker told 
Mr. Pickwick it was a spirited contest, though the latter found it con- 
tained many puzzling aspects. Why, for instance, was the little man 
so proud of gaining control of all the public houses and leaving his 
opponents only the beer shops ? Why had Fizkin's people locked three 
and thirty voters in the coach house of the White Hart? And above all 
how could sturdy patriotism have anything in common with green 
parasols. Yet Mr. Perker had just said: 

“ We had a little tea party last night—five and forty women, my 
dear sir—and gave every one of 'em.a green parasol when she went 
away." 

A parasol ! " said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Fact, my dear sir—fact. Five and forty green parasols at seven 
and six apiece, all women like finery—extraordinary the effect of those 
parasols. Secured their husbands and half their brothers—beats 
stockings and flannel, and all that sort of thing, hollow. My idea my 
dear sir entirely. Hail, rain or sunshine you can’t walk half a dozen 
yards up the street without encountering half a dozen green parasols.” 

At last the great day arrived, and Dickens goes on to describe ‘‘ The 
beating of drums, the blowing of horns and trumpets, the shouting of 
men and tramping of harses, echoed and re-echoed through the streets 
from the earliest dawn of day. The stableyard exhibited unequivocal 
symptoms of the glory and strength of the Eatanswill Blues—there 
was a grand band of trumpets, bassoons and drums marshalled four 
abreast and earning their money if ever men did, for the drummers 
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were especially muscular." After receiving instructions to shake hands 
with twenty men specially washed for the.occasion and kiss one of the 
babies in arms the Honourable Samuel Slumkey and his procession set 
off to the hustings, getting entangled with the Buff procession on the 
way. Despite noisy interruptions both during the nominations and the 
speeches of the candidates the polling began. The outcome was uncer- 
tain and Dickens tell us : “ A small body of electors remained unpolled 
on the very last day. They were calculating and reflecting persons, who 
had not yet been convinced by the arguments of either party although 
they had frequent conferences with each. One bour before the close 
of the poll, Mr. Perker solicited the honour of a private interview with 


these intelligent, these noble, these patriotic men. It was granted. 


His arguments were brief but satisfactory. They went in a body to the 
poll and when they returned the Honourable Samuel Slumkey of 
Slumkey Hall was returned also." That then is part of Dickens's 
description of an election scene. But how much has the master hand 
overdrawn the details? Not very much. It is a fairly accurate account, 
embroidered of course with the author's satire, of what occurred up 
and down the country at the time of which he wrote. The nomination 
day and the poll taken by open voting were distinctive features of the 
old system. So were the processions and bands. The nominations were 
often the scene of great confusion, for all the inhabitants whether they 
possessed a vote or not turned up to air their views about the candi- 
dates. Sometimes elections lasted sixteen days. The candidates knew 
how the voting was going and occasionally one of them, feeling his 
position absolutely hopeless and being unwilling to prolong his agony 
of desperate anxiety, would resign, thus causing the polls to close. 
But more often than not the contest was fought to a finish, and many 
an aspirant scraped in with the last few votes as. did the Honourable 
Samuel Slumkey. 

Felix Holt: the Radical, by George Eliot, is another novel which gives 
us a. vivid but serious account of an election under the drawn-out poll 


' system. It is set in the years when the battle for the Reform Bill was in 
. progress and the author tells us how: “ Mr. Pink, the Saddler, regarded 
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the Reform Bill as a sort of electric eel which a thriving tradesman had 
better leave alone.” Later George Eliot observes : '' The roads approach- 
ing Trely were early traversed by a larger number of vehicles, horsemen 
and also foot passengers than were seen there at the annual fair. 
Trely was the polling place for many voters: whose faces were quite 
strange in the town, and if there were some who did not come to poll, 
though they had business not unconnected with the election they were 
not likely to be regarded with suspicion or especial curiosity." It needed 
a strong-minded man to brave the insults of his opponents while going 
to the poll, unless of course he could return their comments with 
interest. George Eliot makes this clear when she comments “ the way 
to the polling booths was variously lined, and those who walked it, 
to whatever side they belonged, had the advantage of hearing from the 
opposite side what were the most marked defects or excesses of their 
personal appearance—but if the voter frustrated them by being 
handsome, -he. was groaned at and satirised according to a formula, in 
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which the adjective was Tory, Whig or Radical as the case may be 
and the substantive a blank to be filled up after the taste of the 
speaker.” 

Before 1832 some boroughs which returned members to Parliament 
were very small and towns much greater in importance were not repre- 
sented at all. In John Hclifax, Gentleman, Mrs. Craig gives an instance of 
this when “ the old and honourable borough of Kingswell ” with only a 
dozen or so houses was to choose a representative. One of the characters 
in the book has chance to sell his property solely on account of the votes 
his tenants hold. Mrs. Craig writes: “ That sort of game was played all 
over England, connived at or at least winked at by those who had 
political influence to sell or obtain, until the Reform ВШ opened up 
the election system in all its rottenness and enormity.” ''Of.course," 
comments John Halifax, the hero of the book, “І knew you would not 
sell your houses and I shall use every possible influence I have to prevent 
your tenants selling their votes, whatever may be the consequences ; 
the sort of thing that this Kingswell election bids to be is what any ' 
honest Englishman ought to set his face against and prevent if һе can.” 

Thousands of Englishmen did oppose the system. And not all tenants 
sold their votes, some were obliged to register them for the candidate 
sponsored by their landlord whether they wished to do so or not. In 
The Adventures of Philip, Thackeray tells how his leading character 
used his influence for Hornblow’s cause as opposed to that of his cousin’s 
husband who was the choice of Sir John Ringwood when the latter was 
elevated to the peerage. Thackeray says: ““Hornblow was a popular 
man in the county. When he came forward to speak, the market place 
echoed with applause. The farmers and small tradesmen touched their 
hats to him kindly, but slunk off sadly to the polling booth and voted 
according to rule.” 

Anthony Trollope mentions the same problem in Phineas Finn, 
when the young hero after losing his Irish seat becomes the nominee 
for an English one. The Earl who supports him observes “ I do-not say 
there will be no opposition but I-expect none.” Phineas found the 
tradesmen were only too eager to vote for him. Mr. Grating the iron- 
monger exclaimed “ Of course we must support the Earl.” Trollope 
comments: “ And it seemed to Phineas that it was thought by them all 
rather a fine thing to be thus held in the hand of an English nobleman.” 
This certainly puzzled the young man when he remembered “ the.great 
political question on which the politicians were engaged up in London 
was the enfranchise of Englishmen—of Englishmen down to the rank 
of artisans and labourers ; and yet when he found himself in company 
with an Englishman, with men educationally very much above the 
-artisan and labourer, he found they rather liked being bound hand and 
foot and being kept as tools in the political pocket of a rich man. Every 
one of these Loughton tradesmen was proud of his personal subjection 
to the Earl." The cost of the election was £247 135. 9d. Yet there had 
been no opponent. “ Phineas had seen no occasion for spending even 
the forty-odd pounds." But the electors, though no longer directly 
bribed as in former days, were still often indirectly rewarded for their 
trouble. In another novel, one of his Barchester set, Trollope illustrates 
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this : “ The two parties had outdone each other in.the loudness of their 
assertions that each would on his side conduct. the election in strict 
conformity tolaw. There was to be no bribery. Bribery !, Who, indeed, 
in these days would dare to bribe ; to give absolute money for an 
absolute vote, and to pay for such an article in downright palpable 
sovereigns ? No. Purity was much too rampant for that, and the means 
of detection too well understood. But purity was to be carried much 
further-than this. There should be no treating; no hiring two hundred 
voters to act as messengers at twenty shillings.a day in looking up some 
four hundred other voters; no bands to be paid for; no carriages . 
furnished ; no ribbons supplied. British voters were to vote, if vote 
they would, for the love and respect they bore their chosen candidate.” 

But later, “ It certainly did appear on the morning of the election 
as though some great change had been made in the resolution of the 
candidates to be very pure. From an early hour rough bands of music 
were to be heard in every part of the usually quiet town ; carriages 
and gigs, omnibuses and flys, all the old carriages from all the inn yards 
which could be pressed into service were in motion ; if the horses and 
post-boys were not to be paid for by the candidates, the voters them- 
selves were certainly very liberal in their. mode of bringing themselves 
to the poll—beer was to be had at the public houses almost without 
‘question, by all who chose to ask for it ; and rum and brandy were 
dispensed to select circles within the bars with almost equal profusion. 
As for ribbon, the mercers’ shops.must have been emptied of that 
article as far as the scarlet and yellow were concerned. Scarlet was 
Sir Roger’s colour, while the friends of Mr. Moffat were decked with 
yellow. Seeing-what he did see Mr. Moffat might well ask if there had 
been a violation of the treaty of purity.” That was written in 1858, 
ten years before the author himself ‘stood as Liberal candidate for 
Beverley in Yorkshire. By then, after the passing of the second Reform 
Bill, most of the abuses had been cleared. up. In his later political 
novels Trollope could indirectly draw on his ‘own experiences as 
candidate. Не tells us in his Autobiography that when he put up for 
Beverley some of his supporters were '' anxious. for the Ballot—which 
had not then become law—and some desired ‘the Permissive Bill. |I 
hated and do hate both these measures, thinking it unworthy of-a 
great people to free itself from the evil results of vicious conduct by 
unmanly restraints. Undue influence on voters is a great evil from which 
this country had already done much to emancipate itself by extended 
electoral divisions and by an increase of independent feeling. These, 
‘I thought, and not'secret:voting, were the weapons by which electoral ' 
intimidation should be overcome." Rather an interesting comment in 
view of the matter of fact way in which we regard that necessity of all 
-elections the secret ballot nowadays. But if we do not agree with 
Trollope's views on the ballot, many people. who have stood for Parlia- 
ment: will, ‘to a certain degree, share his feelings about canvassing. 
‘Trollope goes so far as to call:the time thus employed “ the most 
miserable fortnight of my manhood.” And yet he thought that a seat 
‘in Parliament should be the highest object of every educated English- 
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In the novel Beauchamp's Career George Meredith gives us a picture 
of a parliamentary canvasser. “ It is not possible to gather up in one 
volume of sound the rattle of the knocks at Englishmen's castle gates 
during election days—therefore who would elaborate must follow the 
candidate obsequiously from door to door, where like a cross between 
a postman delivering a bill and a beggar craving an alms patiently 
he attempts the extraction of the vote, as little boys pick periwinkles 
with a pin. " The novels mentioned are not the only ones with election 
scenes, for many novelists have touched upon the problem at one time 
or another even if their plot did not directly depend upon it. Hillington 
Hall, by R. S. Surtees, contains an election scene, so does Melincourt, 
by Thomas Love Peacock, and The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, by 
Mark Rutherford. Nearer our own time are the incidents and scenes in 
Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election, by Hilaire Belloc, The Right Stuff, by Ian 
Hay, The Patrician, by Galsworthy, and last but not least Fame is the 
Spur, by Howard Spring, which deals with several election contests 
and the gradual rise to power of a fictitious Labour leader. 

MARION TROUGHTON 


IMPRESSIONS OF TRIESTE 


HE Free Territory of Trieste has become the battleground 
| on which Soviet and Anglo-Saxon interests clash so forcefully 
that the traditional conflict between Italy and Yugoslavia 
recedes to the background, despite fervent Italian revisionism. 
Gromyko has taken Trieste as а pretext against the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Austria. It would be of the utmost importance for 
the Soviet Union to enforce the status originally envisaged, under 
which the British and Ámerican-controlled Zone A and the Yugoslav- 
controlled Zone B would be united under one U.N. Governor. Ninety 
days after his appointment all occupation troops—5,000 Americans, 
5,000 British and 5,000 Yugoslavs—were to be withdrawn. 

What tremendous possibilities could such a solution offer to the 
Soviet Union! Between Italy and Yugoslavia there would be a 
military no-man's-land of approximately 700 square miles, possessing 
one of the biggest ports in Europe—and probably also the most modern, 
thanks to American efforts. Doors would be wide open to a network 
of agents, and in a conflict the area would be a vulnerable Achilles 
heel. Far more important, however, are the political prospects. A 
governor would find a completely Westernised Zone A, under Italian 
influence, and а Yugoslav-oriented Zone B, the former with а free, 
the latter with a rigidly Socialist economy. The resultant chaos, 
intensified by discontented Italians on the one side and equally dis- 
contented Slovenes on the other, as well as by the fight between pro- 
Cominform and anti-Cominform Communists, is bound to create a 
centre of unrest as surely as it would suit Russian imperialism to 
perfection. Out of this realisation, the Cominform is sending propa- 
ganda funds to Trieste on a scale such as only a large country seems 
to justify. Overtly Communist as well as disguised papers and organi- 
sations are thus being financed, and only the most reliable and tacti- 
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cally as well as demagogically shrewdest men are enrolled as agents. 
Americans and British admit that in M. Vidali, chief of the Communist 
Party, they have a most brilliant ideological opponent. M. Vidali, 
consistently alleged to be Trotski's assassin, belongs to the ranks of 
the old fighters. He received his political education at a time when 
people with brains were wanted, rather than the present-day robots. 
In his dialectics Vidali eschews personal attacks against the British- 
American Military Government, which makes him a more difficult 
target than the demagogues of a later school who use a cruder and 
more slanderous tone. He never stood on firm ground. The Com- 
munist agitation aimed at making palatable'to a majority of Italian 
workers, first, the union with Yugoslavia and then the necessity of 
Trieste becoming a Free Territory. At the same time, the Slovenes 
had to be persuaded to stay and not change over to Tito’s camp. For 
a long time it was thought that no one was equal to this task. In fact, 
however, Vidali's party remained the second largest in Zone A (2r per 
cent.). In two communities with an overwhelmingly Slovene popula- 
tion it has even a small but absolute majority. 

‘Of even greater importance than the jealously guarded nationalistic 
tenets is the fear of war in Trieste. This offered fertile ground for 
the dissemination of the thesis that only an independent Trieste could 
be declared an open city, whereas under Italian or Yugoslav rule it 
would inevitably be ruined by atom bombs. This phrase was sufficient. 
All at once, Italian and Slovene Communists alike gave their approval 
to Trieste being a Free Territory. The Anglo-Saxons have concrete 
values to back them up. Trieste was so amply provided with E.C.A. 
funds that its allocation represented temporarily the highest ever, per 
head of the population. With the help of these moneys, Trieste was 
made into a show window of the West; with similar wages but slightly 
lower prices than in Italy. In practice, the 10,000 men of the occupying 
armies are like as many tourists, 5,000 of them being dollar-spending 
guests. It is clear that their presence in a town of 280,000 inhabitants 
—total in Zone A: 309,000—must stimulate its economy and create 
work, both directly and indirectly. Many people in Trieste who 
clamour for the withdrawal of these foreign guests are secretly of a 
different opinion, just like in Austria. 

In 1945 the city of Trieste was under Yugoslav control for forty 
days, until the British General William Morgan and the Yugoslav 
General Yovanovitch agreed on the spheres of influence. Zone A 
included town and harbour, while the larger though economically less 
profitable part of the territory, practically a huge vegetable garden; 
was allotted to Zone B. With а few modifications, the so-called Morgan 
line was retained even after the peace treaty with Italy, concluded 
in I947. 

Since agreement concerning a governor could not be reached, the 
ы Commanding General represents the authority of the Security Council 
іп Zone А. Не is supported in his task, which requires a high degree 
of tact and understanding, by a Military Government whose organisa- 
tion and function are of particular interest, since following the volun- 
tary reduction of Allied influence in Germany and Japan there is 
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no military authority with anything like its powers. The Military 
Government controls practically the entire administrative and econo- 
mic machinery of Zone A. ‘Until a few months ago, when he was 
appointed to a post on Eisenhower's staff, it was headed by the British 
Major-General T. S. Airey. To the people of Trieste, this first Zonal 
Commandant personified the whole system. After a military career 
of thirty years, he showed a skilled hand in building up the miniature 
State. General Airey enjoyed great popularity among the pro-Italian 
parties, since he supported Trieste's reunion with Italy in every report 
to the Security Council. This recommendation was based on the 
three-Power proposal (Britain, U.S.A. and France) of March 20th, 1948. 

Tito's breach with the Cominform suddenly created an entirely 
new situation. The Western world began to take an interest in Yugo- 
slavia, and could no longer afford to completely ignore her wishes. 
Airey's Military Government had committed itself to one side only. 
It had established a customs and currency union with Italy and 
expanded the legal system as well as the local governments according 
to the Italian example. (The latter by the decree of March 25th, 1948.) 
Apart from a few Slovene translators, all non-Allied civilian officials 
of A.M.G.O.T. are Italians. Street names are still only in Italian, 
which also remains the official language in court and public offices. 
The German minority in South Tyrol, for instance, is far more autono- 
mous in regard to language. The Slovene population of Trieste is 
fairly numerous, comprising 50,000 Slovenes with several monopolies 
in small businesses, like bakeries, etc. The villages on the surrounding 
hills are all Slovene. 

Prestige considerations prompt the three Powers to uphold their 
proposal of reunion. At the same time they recommend direct 
negotiations between Rome and Belgrade. This makes for the procras- 
tination of the whole problem—no doubt deliberately. Even Major- 
General Airey was obliged, shortly before his transfer, to receive 
M. Sporer, the most prominent representative of the Independence 
Party—for the first time. Indeed, he suggested that the Yugoslav- 
Italian differences should no longer be made the central propaganda 
issue in the local elections due in 1951, as it used to be the established 
practice. Only those who are familiar with the atmosphere prevailing 
in Trieste and who know the bold conjectures which every word of a 
member of the Military Government evokes can fully appreciate the 
echo aroused by Airey’s remark. His successor, General Sir John 
Winterton, will most likely pursue the new political line, which remains 
pro-Italian while no longer being markedly anti-Yugoslav. It is still 
a matter of great importance that the head of Trieste’s Military 
Government should be a representative personality. Shortly before 
his appointment, Sir John Winterton acted as adjutant to H.M. 
King George. я 

The Zonal Commandant is simultaneously Military Governor, for _ 
whom the Commandant of the United States Forces acts in his absence. 
Major-General Edmund B. Sebree took over this post on March rst, 
1951. His deputy, Brig.-General Charles C. Blanchard, is Director- 
General for Civilian Affairs. If Winterton's position might be com- 
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pared with that of State President-cum-Minister of Defence, according 
to the Italian system, then Blanchard would be Premier and Minister 
of the Interior all in one. The Director-General is in charge of various 
directorates with functions similar to those of Ministries. They in 
turn are divided into departments comparable to those headed by 
Secretaries of State, and controlling all public affairs including welfare; 
ports, minority rights, fisheries and, of' course, public security. In 
short, the machinery: of government works with perfect precision 
down to its last cog. As the writer was repeatedly able to ascertain, 
it is well informed and even functions speedily and in an un-bureau- 
cratic manner. Only the Ministry of Foreign Affairs seems to be 
missing, but one soon discovers it under the modest description of 
“ Political Advisers," under the direct charge of the Zonal Command- 
ant. Its members belong to^the British and American Diplomatic 
Corps. In addition, there are also French, Italian and Yugoslav 
missions. Highest civilian officialis the Zonal President, whose authority 
is comparable to that of an Italian Prefect, minus police powers. 
He also controls the Council of Mayors (from Trieste and five communi- 
ties, covering the whole of Zone A). Trieste's Military Government 
'has one advantage which is probably the envy of all Finance Ministers . 
the world over: according to the peace treaty, Italy must balance 
any deficit in the Trieste budget. Zone A has not only 10,000 occupa- 
tion troops but also its resident police force, "which boasts the most 
modern technical equipment. Great care is taken over their training, 
and the 4,400 men (including officers) are not only dressed like Tommies 
but compare with them also in regard to efficiency. The a&ministra- 
tive or communal police, comprising 340 men (again inclusive of 
officers) is the only force directly responsible to the Zonal President. 
Finally, there is a 1,000-member Finance Guard for customs duties 
and similar tasks. 

As stated above, many people in Trieste, despite their officially, 
pro-Italian attitude, would not be averse to the continuation of the 
status quo. Numerous Anglo-Saxon officials of the Military Govern- 
ment feel similarly. A justified pride of their achievements has made 
them into something like Trieste patriots—notwithstanding the three- 
Power declaration. Large sums were allocated by A.M.G.O.T.—the 
last amounting to 621 million lire—for building purposes. In view 
of the fact, however, that a large proportion of the Italian refugees 
from Zone B and the former Italian. territories ceded to Yugoslavia 
sought asylum in Trieste, the housing shortage is still considerable. 
One of the first tasks of the Military Government was the recon- 
struction of the harbour, which was almost totally destroyed. Under 
the Italian régime it had suffered from the competition of Genoa 
and Naples, as well as the vicinity of Fiume and Sushak. Now Trieste 
became the clearing-station for the Austrian Marshall Aid supplies. 
In 1949: it reached a round figure unprecedented in its history and 
even exceeded by far the previous record year of 1913. This economic 
recovery deepened the.sympathies for Austria which had even previ- 
ously been strong, particularly in the Independence Movement. 
In connection with the aid to Austria, as many ası 2,000 Trieste 
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dockers are permanently employed. A.U.S.A. (United States Foreign 
Relief Programme) and, later, E.R.P. sent food and raw materials 
to Zone A and aided the reconstruction of various industries through 
financial grants. Their chief interest, however, was directed to the 
shipping wharves, which they regarded as a most vital economic 
artery, considering that this branch of industry had built, between 
the wars, no less than 52 per cent. of all Italian and 95 per cent. of 
all shipping ordered in Italy from abroad. If this should be success- 
ful,.its various subsidiary and allied industries would also prove 
lucrative. Today the wharves of Trieste, paralysed after the ‘war 
through destruction and lack of raw materials, are again building all 
types of shipping, including even 48,000-ton luxury liners. In order 
to meet all market fluctuations successfully, however, the A.M.G.O.T. 
Department for Public Services has constructed Zaule, a new indus- 
trial town on former marshland. Privileges like ten years’ immunity 
from duties and taxes are to attract the interest of industrialists from 
Europe and possibly also overseas in this venture. 

In May 1947 the number of unemployed in Trieste was 27,000, 
today it is about 10,000. This is lower than the Italian figure, partly 
due to creating unproductive work: Triesté’s favourable economic 
position has led to.a development in the trade unions contrary to that 
in Italy, where the Communist-controlled trade unions still possess 
a considerable majority. In:Zone A, on the other hand, the non- 
Communist unions of Christian or Socialist character predominate. 
A third group, consisting of Tito-inspired Communists, is about to 
be set up. During the last local elections, 63-64 per cent. of the 
population voted for the six parties supporting union with Italy. 
The Christian Democrats were then already lagging far behind their 
counterparts in Italy, who obtained an absolute parliamentary major- 
ity. Now it may be predicted with certainty that they will suffer 
further losses in favour of the Italian Socialist. Movement. This 
neo-Fascist party has a particularly strong attraction for young 
revisionist elements. The Cominform Communists polled 21:14 per 
cent., the pro-Tito Communists 2:35 per cent. of the votes. The 
latter might profit from the fact that Yugoslavia upheld and even 
strengthened her intermational position. They fared much better in 
rural areas than among the industrial workers. The changes in the 
trade unions permit also a forecast as to Cominform losses, though 
caution is advisable. The independent parties finally obtained 12:87 
per cent." We must distinguish between independents supported by 
the Russians and those supported by Yugoslavia—both are at present 
interested in the status quo, though for different reasons—and real 
“independents.” The Party of anti-Tito Slovenes, mainly refugees, 
is so small that it is mentioned only for the sake of completeness. 
~ Whereas, therefore, Zone A shows a colourful party pattern, the 
Tito-shaded Communist Party is the only one in Zone B. I had an 
opportunity of paying a brief visit to the Yugoslav-controlled part of 
the Free Territory. All my impressions there were more or less limited 
to external matters. First of all, the more than тоо per cent. equality 
of the Italian language hits the eye. Wherever there is an Italian , 
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majority; stréet names, business signs and official notices are printed 
first-in Italian, then in Slovene and Croat. Italian cultural organisa- 
tions, dramatic societies, newspapérs, etc., are being encouraged. 
Even the radio broadcasts an Italian programme. In the economic 
sphere, nationalisation "has been carried through as strictly,‘if not 
- more so, as in Yugoslavia proper. Only hairdressing salons and small 
trading establishments (cobbler, tailor, etc.) are still in private hands. 
The food situation is better than in Yugoslavia, and rationing has been 
ended. People are also comparatively well dressed, presumably with 
the help of connections with Zone A, as well as a flourishing smuggle 
trade. Customs and passport controls were ihcomparably more 
strict than in Zone A. My personal impressions confirmed the analysis 
given at the beginning of this article, that the two zones had developed, 
politically and economically, in-completely opposite directions. Never- 
theless, closer contact between the military forces in both zones will 
be inevitable. Only co-operation and'a common defence could hold 
any prospect of success.in an emergency. There have been many 
Occasions in the life of the nations when military necessities over- 
rüled political differences. 
‚А. J. FISCHER. 


BAYREUTH REVISITED 


HE two relays in the B.B.C.’s Third Programme from the Fest- 

| spielhaus at Bayreuth must have evoked pleasant memories for 
thosé who had attended performances there in the past, and 
curiosity amongst the majority to whom the Festival is hardly more 
than an incident in musical history.. Can it justify its revival in the 
changed world of today ? Is the Festival of 1951 just a last flicker ? 
Or will it succeed in adapting itself-to conditions so unlike those preva- 
lent during its heyday ? It was with questions such as these in my mind 
that I decided to go and see for myself. And I had a sentimental reason 
too for the expedition, as it is exactly forty years since my first visit 
to Bayreuth. The Festival of 1911 was “ under the all highest patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria," whose 
nephew, the inad King Ludwig II, had been Wagner's protector and 
benefactor. Cosima Wagner, the composer’s widow and а daughter. of 
Franz Liszt, had officially abrogated her autocratic control of the 
Festival to her son, Siegfried; some-years ‘before, but her influence was 
still all pervading and every detail in the performances had to conform 
as closely as possible with her husband’s directions, whether practicable 
or impracticable, wise or unwise. Another important link with the past . 
was Hans Richter; one’of the ablest of, Wagner’s lieutenants. He had 
conducted at the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876, and was on this 
occasion in charge of the performances of Die Meistersinger. The 
Festival had by then been held on twenty occasions over a period of 
thirty-five years—long enough to establish and develop a high-tradition 
of conscientious. devotion to the proper presentation of the Master's 
works. Parsifal was still legally the monopoly of the Festspielhaus— 
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a monopoly which had only once or twice been challenged under cover 
of some flaw in the copyright conventions. 

The singers of those days were not by and large artists of international 
reputation, and in some cases no more than adequate. There was а 
tendency to retain the services of exponents ofthe major parts too long 
on the ground that, even if they could no longer sing in tune, they were , 
unrivalled interpreters cf a particular role. I heard one such who had 
made his début in his part twenty-three years earlier. By 1911 he was 
singing consistently flat throughout the performance ; yet he lingered on 
for one more year. Chorus and orchestra on the other hand were beyond 
praise. So great was the honour of an invitation to play at the Fest- 
spielhaus that even the humblest performer was said to have a civic 
send-off from his native town—and with. every justification. The 
audience was cosmopolitan, inclined to dowdiness, but musically 
intelligent. You could almost have heard a pin drop in the theatre 
when once the lights were down. Parsifal was heard in reverential 
silence, whilst the other music dramas were received with infectious 
enthusiasm. After a superlatively fine performance of Die Meister- , 
singer under the veteran Hans Richter, the curtain was raised to 
show once more the final tableau—a concession hardly ever made. The 
music was everything ; the performers neither expected, nor in theory 
received, any share of the applause. 

When I returned to Bayreuth in 1927 for the first time after the war, 
I found everything much the same. Siegfried Wagner was now in undis- 
puted control of the Festival, both as manager and producer. Hans 
' Richter and Cosima Wagner were both dead. But he was feeling his 
way cautiously ; the traditional presentation of the music dramas was 
only modified in deference to the current practice in theatrical pro- 
duction, which made for greater simplicity. A gradual replacement of 
the old scenery and costumes had begun in 1924. Siegfried Wagner told 
me that his ambition was to get as much of the stage paraphernalia 
as possible on to wheels. But the sets constructed for Parsifal in 
1882 were still in use for acts one ‘and three, and were only finally 
discarded in 1934 after an existence of over fifty years. If anybody 
wanted to see how Wagner intended his music dramas to be performed, 
it was still generally true to say that he had only to go to Bayreuth. 
Meanwhile there was a marked improvement in the general level of the 
‘singing, and artists of international repute began to appear in the 
casts, though Siegfried Wagner complained that some of them arrived 
at the first rehearsal unable to- sing correctly the notes of the roles in 
which they had made their reputations elsewhere. 

In 1930 the tables were turned when Signor Toscanini came to Bay- 
reuth. The story was told that at the first rehearsal'of Tristan the 
orchestra, a little nervous no doubt, but very conscious of its reputation, 
was not a little elated at being allowed to play for the first half hour 
without interruption. Great therefore was the dismay and genuine 
amazement when the conductor suddenly tapped on the desk, put down 
his baton, and made as if to leave the theatre, exclaiming contemp- 
tuously “ I go back to Italy.” Only with difficulty was he constrained 
to return. It was likewise rumoured that he found a number of mistakes 
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іп the Bayreuth orchestral parts. These stories may be mere legend, 
but the meticulous finish of the performances of Tristan and 
Tannháuser which he procured make them plausible enough. 

My next visit to Bayreuth was in 1934. Siegfried Wagner's widow 
was now in charge of the Festspielhaus. The social character of the 
Festival, enhanced by the presence of members of the then German 
Government, was becoming ever more marked. The eminence of the 
singers engaged had for some time past been attracting the notice of 
the gramophone companies, and by now the performances were in 
every respect as fine as any in the world.. But something was dis- 
appearing in the process. Bayreuth had long ago lost its monopoly .of 
Parsifal and had had to come down into the market place to compete 
for patrons with other Festivals. The ordinary internátional Festival 
public is on the whole more stimulated.by the manner in which music 
is performed than interested in the music itself. There was therefore 
something symbolic about the man who stood up and angrily epplauded 
a performance of Parsifal, looking truculently round at the. outraged 
members of the audience who were trying to quell him. His applause 
was of course intended for the performers and not for the music. He 
did not see why he should be prevented from showing his appreciation 
by an outworn respect for the work. 

It was with lively anticipation that I made my fifth pilgrimage-to 
Bayreuth this summer. The Festival is now in the hands of Siegfried 
Wagner’s two sons. Herr Wieland Wagner, who has assumed the 
artistic direction, first became known in 1937 with his scenery and 
costumes for Parsifal. Let it be said at once that he is an artist of 
genius and that everything which he does is stimulating and provoca- 
tive, whether one likes it or not. He is reported to be much influenced 
by the French impressionist painters, and one can imagine him making 
a splendid job of Pelléas et Mélisande. He wisely left Die Meister- 
singer to be done on traditional lines, end confined himself to Parsifal 
and the Ring. There were few concessions to the old realism. The 
Rheintóchter no longer swum in harness, nor writhed and reeled 
in baskets; they moved about on the rocks and were really the 
“ Nicker " of Wagner's imagination. Erda was heard but not seen— 
the true spirit of the earth. Grane and the ravens together with the 
moving scenery in Parsifal have joined Fricka's rams in the limbo 
of outworn theatrical rubbish. Parsifal and much of the Ring were 
performed behind a veil. Lighting on the whole was subdued, and it 
must be confessed that those members of the audience who were 
witnessing the music dramas for the first time must often have 
been puzzled and unable to supply from past experience what -was 
` often only implied. The difficult sécond act of Parsifal affords a 
good illustration of the technique employed. Klingsor’s castle "was 
suggested by a cone of reticulated white squares, produced by slides ; 
there was nothing remotely to suggest the Arabian Spain in the com- 
poser's directions. Klingsor, a tiny figure high up in the cone, could 
just be discerned, whilst Kundry was dimly visible on the floor of the 
stage. It was-as though one were helplessly watching some malignant 
spider in a huge web, gloating over its fascinated prey. The grouping 
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of the Flowermaidens in the next scene was novel and wholly convincing 
—and they sang that lovely and highly organised music without a 
tremolo, as one has rarely heard it sung. 

There were occasional perversities and inconsistencies. In Das Rhein- 
gold for instance the dragon, into which Alberich turns himself; was 
merely suggested by two swinging lamps to represent its eyes. Yet the 
gods were furnished with the most realistic rainbow bridge I have ever 
seen, and actually advanced to Walhalla over it. The end of Die 
Gótlerdámmerung was somewhat of a disappointment after the magnifi- 
cent and original conception of the second act. It was difficult to gather 
what was happening, and one had the impression that the producer 
had abandoned his task as hopeless. It seemed to.me dramatically 
and artistically wrong to finish the stupendous drama of the Ring in 
complete darkness. The orchestral playing and the singing were well 
up to the old standard, and the general ensemble a. great delight to 
those accustomed to the improvised performances of the ordinary 
opera house with a large repertoire to maintain: The chorus, in which 
some local talent found its place, was particularly fine ; I have never 
heard better vassals in Die Gotterdammerung. But it is a pity that the 
disposition of the choirs at different levels up into the roof of the theatre 
in the Grail temple scenes in Parsifal has been abandoned ; the effect 
can be obtained in no other theatre, I imagine. . 

The change of atmosphere at Bayreuth over the span of forty years 
is remarkable. Gone from the shops are the Grail chalices and bells 
(for use as dinner gongs) which the pilgrims used to carry home as 
souvenirs. The more lighthearted visitors of today provide themselves 
instead with silk head scarves, embellished with pictures of Wagner 
and the first bars of the Meistersinger overture, or buy china reproduc- 
. tions of Fafner, warranted to be authentic copies of the huge monster 

which had delighted them in Siegfried. The elaborate toilettes, which 
first made their appearance during tbe inter-war Festivals, were there 
again, much to the joy of the local inhabitants, who collected nightly 
to watch the.fashion parade on the terrace outside the theatre. But the 
wearers of these beautiful clothes, unlike their dowdy predecessors of 
long ago, were not above whispering to one another whilst the perfor- 
mances were proceeding, and on one occasion started to applaud before 
the orchestra had stopped playing—an atrocious display of bad opera 
manners. This rude interruption of the final bars of the music is an 
indication of the subtle change of emphasis which has come over the 
Festival since my first visit. The Festspielhaus at Bayreuth was perhaps 
the only place in the world entirely dedicated to music ; the performers 
were only its humble servants. Applause was therefore never acknow- 
ledged. The isolation of any individual members of the cast, however 
renowned, for public commendation would have been abhorrent.in a 
theatre where the team spirit had always been paramount. It was 
moreover realised that nothing can be more deflating at the end of a 
performance that the sight of the chief singers hastily divesting them- 
selves of their stage personalities in order to receive the plaudits of 
their admirers. Siegfried Wagner, it is true, in his latter days.used to 
come' before the closed! curtains to wave an acknowledgment to the 
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audience. This was an informal gesture from a friend to friends:and did 
not involve any relaxation of the old rule. The present management, 
however, evidently feels that the less specialised audiences of today 
must be humoured. At any rate it permitted the curtains to be raised 
after the first pérformance of Die Meistersinger in this year’s Festival, 
disclosing not the final tableau of act three, as happened i in 191r, but 
the principals all in ła row, suitably furbished with bouquets and 
supported by two gentlemen.in evening dress. In.defiance of the austere 
tradition of the theatre they acknowledged the tumultuous applause 
of the “ personality " addicts amongst the audience. It seemed a pity. 
Poor Cosima Wagner must have turned in her grave. 
CEDRIC GLOVER. 


THE SECRET OF MME RÉCAMIER 


ME RÉCAMIER i is still as intriguing and’ mysterious as she 
M= when, as a child-wife, she talked so superiorly and self- 
Ё. assuredly in the salon of the Tribune Barras to the brown- 
skinned, angular, short General Bonaparte. The interest has increased 
through the historical significance of'the salon over which Juliette 
Récamier reigned and whose infiuence even Fouché feared. Nor was the 
interest lessened through the works of fine art which assured her 
immortality. - History апа. агі have combined to make her figure not 
only fascinating but popular. Her portrait has been reproduced in 
millions of copies. The sofa on which she reclines in this painting 
created a fashion in interior decoration and her peignoir has been copied 
by hundreds of dressmakers. А recamier is a piece of furniture which 
at one time replaced the ordinary bed in millions of households. And 
only.a few years ago Mme Lenormant's terse, badly documented 
memoirs of Juliette Récamier were re-published and went into sixteen 
editions. | 

‘It was the Marquis de. Sade who said of the eighteenth century that 
it was utterly corrupt, and he knew his age. The Goncourt brothers 
characterised this century in their classic work (Woman in the XVIII 
Century) as the age of sensual love. According to them this was the 
century's secret, fascination and spirit. It was its Muse and its art, 
pervaded and fertilised by the air of purely. physicallove; even the 
victorious and decisive French Revolution which created our modern 
times left this sultry, over-heated atmosphere behind. 

-It was in this atmosphere that the woman: who was probably the 
loveliest of her age was born, brought up, lived and presided over her 
famous salon. She was'the:child of the galant eighteenth century and a 
power in the early nineteenth. Yet in spite of all she was a completely 
moral being. She was moral in the most middle-class sense of the word ; 
moral to the extent of mysteriousness. This mystery was a doubly 
exciting problem. It was a mystery in her age which was characterised 
by supercharged passion and the supreme domination of love in political 
and even historical events, and it is still a mystery through the eyes of 
present-day psychology. The unsolved riddle explains why the interest 
persists in the figure of Mme Récamier both in literature and science. : 
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Juliette Bernhard was sixteen when she married, in 1793, Récamier, 
the fabulously rich Paris banker. Her beauty was striking even in the 
age when people were used to be dominated by feminine beauty and 
not by wit. “ The woman whom fate hath given beauty, shall acquire 
wit "—this saying could be well applied to the eighteenth century. 
Juliette was obscure but very beautiful when she married the banker. 
She had neither great intelligence nor special ambitions, but her beauty - 
was fashionable, the characteristic attribute of the age which turned 
feminine beauty into an ideal and its possessor into a political power. 
Suitors and admirers turned even this modest girl into an important 
figure ; her house became a political and literary centre which worried 
the Paris police. The banker became a secondary, insignificant figure 
who only provided the financial framework of beauty and the stormy 
life centred around his wife. Gossip even said that he was no real 
husband, but this gossip was not based on the relations between 
husband and wife ; far more was it due to the relations which did not 
develop between Juliette and her admirers. 

For this strikingly beautiful woman became soon famous because 
she did not obey the fashion of the age. She was virtuous when virtue 
was most unfashionable. Soon she became a miracle, a riddle and a 
mystery. This mystery was only deepened by the circumstance that 
in spite of all her virtues she was the daughter of her age. She was 
an accomplished mistress of intrigue and plotting. She was prettier 
than most of her contemporaries. Soon she was taken under the wing 
of Mme de Staél. Men like Bernadotte; Wellington, Ballanche, Benjamin 
Constant wooed her, and she received proposals of marriage from 
August, Prince of Prussia, and Chateaubriand. 

No wonder that after every rejected suitor or admirer her age became 
more and more intent to solve this riddle. Her persistent virtue created 
the theory that she was Récamier's wife only in name and that, as she 
had no love life, she was unsuitable to play any part in politics. It was 
Fouché, the Minister of Police, who first began to spread such rumours 
about her; because she was virtuous, she remained unassailable for 
the shrewd Minister's espionage and intrigues. He tried to explain how 
the loveliest woman of Napoleon's age could remain virtuous and 
unattainable. In this society every man was a soldier and accepted 
strict discipline in every field of life—except love, though the Emperor 
and the Church did everything to restore discipline in this one remaining 
respect. It was in this spirit that Fouché declared about Mme Récamier: 
“ It is some physical defect that makes it impossible for her to grant 
her admirers’ ardent wishes." 2 

Contemporaries received this explanation with doubt, and they had 
good reason for doubting. First because it was Fouché who spread 
the rumour, and the Minister of Police had the habit to speak most 
indelicately about women whom he could not use for his:secret political 
machinations. Secondly, because his opinion had no other basis than 
the fact that she remained the exception to the libertine rule of the 
Directoire. "There were other opinions, providing much weightier 
arguments to disprove Fouché's malicious gossip. It seemed that 
Fouché would have been only too happy to act as a go-between for 
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Napoleon and Mme Récamier. Her resistance foiled this plan and Paris 
only laughed at his “ scientific " explanation. Yet the future course 
of her life provided sufficient facts to spread the gossip even beyond 
Paris and France—the slanderous rumour that.her virtue was due only 
to some biological defect, for her life denied so strongly the natural 
manifestations of life that few persisted in believing that she was a 
“ normal " creature. During the period of the Consulate she held open 
house, and her life was an open book which anybody could read. 
Everybody knew that Lucien Bonaparte's straightforward, soldierly 
wooing had failed just like Montmorency's half-mystical, half-religious 
adoration, Constant's passion and wit, or Ballanche's neurotic senti- 
mentality. The banker's wife listened to them all, sighed and, smiled. 
At the right moment she retired behind her fan and her mysterious 
smile. It was a smile which David, the brilliant Jacobin painter, had 
noticed so clearly that. Mme Récamier became frightened and stopped 
sitting for him. The portrait remained unfinished. 

Yet all these retreats led to friendships which even Napoleon and 
Fouché feared: Because of her friends she was expelled from France 
in 1811; her loveless life made her incapable of becoming a political 
instrument, and thus she was far more suspect than the ladies whose 
love affairs made them so easy to classify in the police archives. Exile 
only confirmed the rumours about her love life. She spent it partly in 
travel, partly staying with Mme de Staél, at Coppet, where she met 
August, Prince of Prussia. Prince August—‘‘ the man without а com- 
pass" as Napoleon called him—fell in love with her like so many 
others, and wanted to marry her. In 1813, shortly before his death, 
he had some bitter things to say of her in his last will and testament. 
He had some reason for it was he to whom she had given perhaps the 
most éncouragement. She had promised him to divorce her husband 
and marry him. This promise she had given in writing and it was 
remarkable because its phraseology reminded one closely of an I.O.U. 
Bit she never honoured this promissory note, and the Prince must have 
died with the doubt in his mind: “ Perhaps she was just playing with 
те!” It was in the years of exile that Madame Récamier won the love 
of Benjamin Constant, the famous political author. The man who fought 
for popular representation, for civil liberties and against religious ' 
persecution was travelling in the company of Mme de Staél and this 
great champion of individualism wooed for two whole years the 
“ loveliest woman of Europe." This unsuccessful wooing ended with 
the most cruel confession of love Juliette ever heard; for Constant 
told her: “ Iam horrified by you ! " 

She was almost forty when she returned to Paris. It was in the first 
years of the Restoration that she met Chateaubriand. Soon after, 
she told one of her friends: ‘‘ I have never been so attracted by any 
man. I wept the whole day." Neither Mme Lenormant's notes nor 
any other source explains why Juliette was weeping. Chateaubriand 
was past the zenith of love, yet their affection lasted thirty years— 
from 1818 to 1848. It began with these puzzling sentences and ended 
with a moving, slightly comic gesture, He was seventy-nine and deaf 
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when his wife died, and when he proposed marriage to Juliette Récamier 
who was blind, seventy years old and palsied. | 

Edouard Herriot, the eminent French politician, tried to solve the 
riddle in his book Madame Récamtier and Her Friends. ‘‘ Whatever 
Mme Lenormant suppressed," he wrote, "remained a subject of 
curiosity. This is not a frivolous curiosity ; for however delicate the 
question, upon its answer depends our conception of this woman's NA 
character. Thus it had to be raised again and Juliette’s ‘case’ had N 
to be once again examined. It is conceivable that the solution is both 
the simplest and the most brutal. Mérimée was one of the first who 
built up the legend by which Madame Récamier’s loveless life was given 
a biological explanation. Maxime du Camp relates that one day, 
discussing Chateaubriand, a reference was made to Madame Récamier. 
“ I beg of you, do not judge her harshly,’ interrupted Mérimée. ' She is 
far more to be pitied than to be slandered—for poor Juliette's case was 
one of force majeure and she has-suffered much because of it.’ ” 

Thus, exactly a century after Fouché's theory, Herriot seems to 
support the Police Minister's interpretation. In this case the riddle 
would become a purely medical problem. 

Yet the problem still offers a good many possible solutions—and some 
lessons, too. 

An inferiority complex caused by the biological imperfection of body 
organs has become a commonplace; in fiction and belles-lettres we 
meet this condition agein and again. Some authors seem to think that 
by introducing an inferiority complex they have done all they were 
expected to do in the way of psychology. The.inferiority complex of 
imperfect biological functions has become the basis of individual 
psychology which has claimed domination over the pedagogic and 
sociological questions of our days. This branch of psychology is 
especially suitable to serve as cheap scientific spice of biography and 
memoirs ; it is no accident that in entering literature it has committed 
the most elementary blunders. Many a great historical figure has been 
completely misunderstood and misinterpreted in the so-called debunk- 
ing biographies because the psychological claptrap has been employed 
indiscriminately. It is however most unlikely that any biological 
insufficiency could explain Madame Récamier, who was a significant 
woman, with a considerable influence on art and literature. On the 
contrary it seems proved by her character that even if she suffered 
from some physical imperfection, this had an inspiring effect on the 
artists and writers who belonged to her circle. \ 
‚ It seems as if she was best understood by painters and sculptors. 
' David painted her true self; his portrait was a psychological photo- 
graph: a charming, amused little woman, in no way alien to the 
Jacobin world. She did not dream and did not think, she made no 
spiritual demands—her only claim was her beauty. David's portrait 
is like a china figure: to be kept in a show cabinet, to be gazed at and 
admiréd but because of its fragility not to be touched. Mme Récamier 
could not have liked this portrait for such mirrored reflections are 
unbearable in portraiture. That is why she wanted a second portrait 
by Gérard, the court painter, who depicted her as she imagined herself 
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to be—dreamy, melancholy;.a thoughtful Muse. There is a third master- 
piece showing her—Chinard’s bust in the Lyons Museum, which bears 
out David's view and interpretation. En face it proclaims purity and 
innocence with an almost pedagogic dignity and would be fit for the 
hall of a girls’ school. But the profile is sensuous, delicate,’ only too 
human. This profile coincided with David’s conception. This must be 
othe conception of the modern psychologist, too, who finds the forbidden 
"^^ not only in the imperfection of the body but in the inhibitions of the 
soul, even if the tortuous paths of these inhibitions are partly veiled 
in mystery. 


EN 


PAUL TABORI. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


ILLIONS of nature-lovers, climbers and walkers in England 
M and Wales had a most welcome Christmas present when the 
National Parks Bill received the King's assent and was placed ' 
on the Statute Book in December 1949. The members of the National 
Parks Commission (“ N.P.C.") are well known for their keen interest 
in open-air activities, and have a wide experience of out-of-doors and 
academic pursuits. А graceful tribute was paid to the memory of 
John Dower, whose report on national parks paved the.way for the 
present Act, by his widow being appointed a member of the Commission. 
The N.P.C. members are no body of mere yes-men. : 
The National Parks Act was placed on the Statute Book none too 
soon. For in the expansive Victorian era economic progress led to the 
exploitation, enrichment, as well as defilement, of the land. The uncouth 
Goliath of urban “ spilth ” was slowly but surely overwhelming places 
of natural beauty and historic interest. The newly emancipated huge 
holiday crowds, enfranchised with cheap transport and taking advan- 
tage of the novel -“ weekend,” flowed out of the crowded cities to 
seek and enjoy and not infrequently spoil the precious beauty spots. 
In the most characteristic part of England natural beauty wes disap- 
pearing at an alarming rate, and the countryside, the pride of poets 
and painters for over five centuries, was being rapidly destroyed or 
disfigured beyond recognition. In short, the nineteenth century and 
its laissez-faire methods were proving fatal to landscape, to wild life 
and to the very survival.of the country in anything like its natural 
condition. i 
Thanks to the unremitting labours of the Society to Protect Com- 
mons, Open Spaces and Footpaths, founded in 1865, the British public 
now enjoy right of access to over 500,000 acres. In 1895 the National 
Trust was established to preserve for posterity all sorts of beautiful 
‘and interesting places. Its many properties include cliffs and moors, 
woods and hill-tops, homes of famous men, nature reserves, prehis- 
toric sites, medieval crosses, old cottages and notable examples of 
-English architecture of all periods. The national park concept is 
indeed a proper and natural extension of the idea of the National 
Trust. d | 
‚ Such a park is. designed to serve two purposes, ie. conservation 
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of the scenery and of the life contained in it, and use as a pleasure · 
ground. Countries blessed with enormous stretches of land like Canada, 
the United States and the Belgian Congo can reconcile these two 
concepts, there being ample room for the accommodation and recreation 
of tourists and visitors without perceptible encroachment upon the 
naturalscene. Even so, warding has been found necessary. Setting up 
of national parks in а small and densely populated country like Great 
Britain, in particular England and Wales, poses peculiarly difficult 
problems, The park concept here quite properly throws more emphasis 
on public access and to some extent at the expense of the nature reserve 
aspect. For this reason sanctuaries for the protection of wild life 
form an essential element in English and Welsh national park areas. 
The: Hobhouse Committee defined a national park as “ ал extensive 
area of beautiful and relatively wild country in which, for the nation’s 
benefit and by appropriate national decision and action, the charac- 
teristic landscape beauty or structure is preserved, access and facilities 
for public open air enjoyment are amply provided, and wild life and 
buildings and places of archeological and historical interest suitably 
. protected, while established farming use is effectively maintained." 
The sites it selected, end approved by the Government, with their 
extent in square miles, are given below: 


' The Lake District 892 Exmoor 318 
North Wales 870 А м а ud 275 
"e e Roman 193 

The Бере 572 Brecon Beacons and Black á 
Dartmoor * 392 Mountains arr 
The Yorkshire Dales 625 Тһе North York Moors 614 
The Pembrokeshire Coast 229  ' The Broads 181 


Most of the national parks thus lie in what Sir Cyril Fox, in The Per- 
sonality of Britain, marked off as the Highland or Upland Zone. 
Combined with position, height and climate, the relatively hard 
ancient rocks found in these parts provide the country's widest expanses 
of thinly peopled moorland, most of which possess exceptional scenic 
charm, while some form magnificent stretches of coast. Capital expendi- 
ture in the first ten years is computed to total £9,250,000. Aggregate 
annual cost of all these parks is estimated to increase from £170,000 to 
an eventual £750,000 when the entire scheme comes into operation. 
Early in March 1950, Dr. Hugh Dalton, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, announced that the N.P.C. intended to establish 
the first three national parks, i.e. the Peak District, the Lake District 
and Snowdonia (North Wales), that year, as also the first long-distance 
routes along the Pennine Way for ramblers. By the beginning of 
February the first three parks had been delimited and proclaimed. 
The Peak District, including Dovedale, is of particular value to 
half the population cf England living within sixty miles of Buxton, 
surrounded as it is by industrial cities like Sheffield, Manchester, 
Huddersfield, Derby and the Potteries. The beauty of this southern 
part of the Pennines is enhanced by the contrast between the two 
principal elements of its scenery. To the north and west rise gritstone 
moors; to the south upland limestones give rise to luscious pastures 
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and enchanting dales. Here are found fantastically carved calcareous 
rocks—Peter Stone in Cressbrook Dale and the Apostles or Thor's 
Cave. The moorland sheep runs and the cattle pastures of the vales 
provide the background of the region's charm. The villages of Haddon 
Hall and Chatsworth constitute architectural gems. This area owes not 
a little of its enduring interest to modest manor houses, or “ Halls," 
with low-pitched gables and stone roofs. Its limestone caverns are of 
abiding geological interest, and visitors from afar are attracted by the 
rare variety of fluorspar (" Blue John ") found at' Castleton. 

The Peak District contains several alpine, sub-alpine, high plateau 
and valley plant communities on limestone, shale, grit, lava and other 
rocks, including fine examples of cotton grass, bilberry and heather 
moors, as well as mature ash-woods. The following Conservation 
Areas of outstanding geological interest in the Peak District are note- 
worthy : 

Castleton, with its lower carboniferous limestone stratigraphy, 
caves and general physiographical features ; Chrome Hill and Parkhouse 
Hill, containing famous fossil hunting grounds, and Dovedale and 
Manifold Valley, displaying typical limestone dales and other: novel 
scenic and scientific features. Recently the most complete post- 
glacial succession of vegetation as yet demonstrated in Great Britain 
has been revealed by pollen analysis of the peat on Kinder Scout, 
and further important results are expected. 

* * * 


The Lake District undoubtedly holds pride of place among national 
parks. William Wordsworth said of this delectable district that 
“it is capable of satisfying the most intense cravings for the 
tranquil, the lovely and the perfect to which man, the noblest of 
her creatures, is subject.” It had been the favourite haunt of poets, 
men of letters and scholars—Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, Ruskin, 
De Quincy, Dr. Arnold of Rugby and his poet son, Mrs. Hemans and 
Harriet Martineau. It is the birthplace of John Dalton of the atomic 
table fame, and here began the love stories and romances of Romney 
and Scott. 

The Lake mountains spring suddenly and aloft from low green 
valleys and reveal swift and pleasing changes from soft and subdued 
beauty to rugged grandeur. Rivers and glaciers, rain and forest, wind 
and frost have made the region a thing of beauty. For sbeer colour the 
Lake mountains are probably unsurpassed in Europe. Here hues vary 
from the russet brown of winter into the deep green of bracken in- 
summer, while the crimson heather heralds the close of the year. Prim- 
rose and daffodil, foxglove and bluebell all make their début in due 
season. Ten of the area's twenty major mountain passes permit no 
wheeled vehicle to mount them where the pedestrian is still king. 

Even in this remote region the hand of man has added appreciably 
to the beauty and serenity of the scenery. А thousand years ago 
Norsemen started clearing and draining the valleys. The mosaic of 
green fields, the long narrow farmsteads, the lanes and footpaths, the 
unpretentious churches, the Shorthorn cattle and the Herdwick 
sheep all betray how much the landscape is in debt to those pioneer 
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Norsemen and the “ statesmen” of yeoman farmers of succeeding 
generations. 

This enthralling region is ever an allure to the walker and the rock. 
climber. In winter there is skating to be had on some of the lakes and 
tarns, and in the summer small boat sailing on Windermere and 
Ullswater. There are, in addition, traditional sports and pastimes like 
fox hunting or foot wrestling in the Cumberland style, sheep-dog trials 
and hound trailing. Trout is found in several of the breaks and tarns, 
while pike, perch and eels abound in other pools. 

The Lake District is of unique interest on account of its geological 
structure and physiographic features, especially in drainage, glacial 
legacy and lake scenery. It encompasses many types of alpine, sub- 
alpine and lowland north-western plant and animal communities 
on limestone, slate and other rocks ; an unrivalled range of fresh-water 
habitats from high to low level; pleasing woods containing ash, birch, 
sessile oak and yew ; grasslands including mountain, rock and lime- 
stone pavement communities ; and heaths, moors and bogs of various 
types. Indeed, this entire national park has officially been designated 
one vast ''scientific area." 

Ж * * {ж 

Apart from the Isle of Skye по part of Britain offers better sport to 
climbers than the majestic Welsh Mountains. Between the towering 
twin peaks of Snowdon and Cader Idris lies a broad thirty-mile stretch 
of dramatically diversified country displaying superb scenery. , Poor 
“ sport " makes good walking, and Snowdon is lucky to have no grouse 
or deer. The massive and forbidding fortresses ‘built along the foot of 
the mountains at Conway, Caernarvon, Criccieth and Harlech are a 
standing proof that the current of Welsh national life ran strong in this 
area. 

Snowdonia has also been recommended as a Conservation Area. 
It is famous as the place where much pioneer geological work was 
carried out, and it still iorms a fertile ground for fresh investigations. 
It presents the classic scenic features of a glaciated country. It has a 
fine and varied assemblage of alpine, sub-alpine, valley and aquatic plant 
and animal communities, with many sites of great entomological 
interest. 

The House of Lords did well to confer on the N.P.C. the right to be 
informed in advance of proposals by the various Government depart- 
ments affecting their territory. But the powers of the Commission 
still remain strictly “ advisory and supervisory." Major threats to its ' 
work come from the activities of other State departments and public 
utilities, short-sightedness of’some local authorities not sufficiently 
alive to national as opposed to parochial needs and jealousy of others 
who refuse to collaborate in managing a park spreading beyond their 
boundaries. The last word in all cases will rest with the Ministry of 
Local Government and Planning or with the Cabinet itself. The only 
real guarantee regarding the future integrity of national parks, apart 
from the composition and character of the N.P.C. members, is alert 
public opinion, which the Government of the day, whatever its pólitical 
complexion, dare not disregard. V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


THE AVOCET - 


HE avocet (Recurvirostra) stopped breeding? in England round 
| about the 18405. In succeeding years they came here as migrants 
only. Now, thanks entirely to the efforts of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, and after more than one hundred years of 
estrangement, they have returned to Britain as a breeding species. It 
appears that our ancestors were wholly unconscious of their country's 
bird life, and certainly they did little to preserve it. The avocets were 
plundered unmercifully for their feathers, greatly valued for making 
artificial flies. Their eggs were indiscriminately eaten, and so-called 
sportsmen of the time shot the birds for the joy of it. With the end of 
the last war, rumours about the avocet became rife.  Bird-lovers 
reported that breeding avocets had been seen. On this occasion, the 
rumours proved true. It is known now that a pair of avocets made their 
nest in Norfolk in 1946. Their eggs, however, vanished, and the birds 
were regarded as “ eccentrics ” rather than as forerunners of a fast- 
growing colony. During the high summer of 1947 а considerable 
number were seen on the Suffolk coast, where the first real colony— 
four nests, with four eggs each—was established at Minsmere. It is 
believed that the birds returned to this country because they were 
disturbed by the flooding of the Dutch marshes during the German 
occupation and their subsequent draining. From these breeding 
grounds eight young birds reached the free-flying stage. 

It was not until July 1947 that the colony on Havergate Island was 
discovered. By this time all but one nest had already hatched. Here 
also eight young ones were seen, by observers, on. the wing. The 
society gave great consideration to this colony and its problem, for 
there was no guarantee that the birds would return. However, they 
bought the 280-acre treeless island and in 1948 five pairs nested there. 
Then came real disaster. Rats destroyed four nests in which the eggs 
were on the very point of hatching. Two of the birds laid again, but 
rats destroyed one clutch, and only three young birds were reared on 
Havergate in 1948. During the ensuing autumn and winter a rat 
offensive was successful, and repairs were made to the sea wall and 
sluices that maintain the water at the correct height and salinity for the 
birds. But on March rst, 1949, eight breaches appeared in the sea wall at 
Havergate and four feet of water covered the nesting sites. It was too 
late to.bring in machinery although danger from flood was great : the 
sluice door had given way under pressure. Breached walls had to be 
sealed by manual labour, and the work proceeded from dawn to dusk in 
order that the birds might find a dry sanctuary. They were due to 
return in six weeks, but at last the work was completed—with three 
days to spare. On April 11th the breeding ground was ready, and on the 
r4th eight pairs of birds flew in from the sea and began to mate. At 
intervals they were joined by nine more pairs. Indeed, 1949 proved to 
be the best year in avocet history so far recorded, for between 
thirty-five and forty young birds reached the flying stage. Permanent 
repairs cost the society more than £3,500, but the outlay was fully 
justified, because next season the birds'returned in even larger numbers. 
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By the middle of August twenty-one pairs had bred on the island. 
Sixty-five chicks were safely hatched, of which over forty reached the 
free-flying state. 

The avocet is about seventeen inches long and is white with bold 
black bands on its head, back and tail, and its body is most handsomely 
formed. The plumage is remarkably close and glossy and gives the bird 
a very clean appearance. Its long legs are proportionately strong and 
well jointed, being so well adjusted to the centre of gravity that it 
walks in a firm and stately manner, having great command of itself. 
The hind toes are little more than rudimentary but the three front ones 
are well formed, firm end pliable, which enables it to rise on them as 
springs, when occasion demands. They are half-webbed, but the webs 
are strangely formed and are fitted for walking upon soft and oozy 
surfaces and not for swimming. In an emergency it can wade to a 
great depth without wetting a feather, for the tarsi are long and the 
tibiæ are bare of feathers to nearly half their length. The muscles which 
move the legs are strong and compact, so that it can wade for long 
periods in water or sludge without becoming fatigued. It has a long and 
flexible neck, so well supplied with muscles that it can act powerfully in 
those directions which its habits require. The head is of moderate size 
andcompact. The head, neck and under parts of the body are feathered 
in the same manner as water birds, so that they sustain no injury and 
are hardly damped when immersed in water. 

The bill of the avocet has been compared to a thin piece of elastic 
whalebone. The character of the bill, and the stooping action of the 
bird, led to the provincial names it received of the “ Scooper " and 
the “ Cobbler's-awl Duck." The bill is long and flexible, and apparently 
sentient, at least it is covered with membrane and supplied with 
vessels, like the bills of woodcock, snipe and other birds which find 
their food by the touch of that instrument rather than by sight. Its 
greatest peculiarity is its form. Most sentient bills are straight, or well- 
nigh, and some have a slight inclination upwards ; but the bill of the 
avocet turns upwards with a bold curve, especially near the tip, the 
point of the under mandible projecting a little beyond that of the upper. 
Whatever its forin, the bill is neither awkward nor unfitted in nature. 
Indeed, any organ of Nature's making, however awkward it may look, 
is the very best adapted to the particular purpose for which it is in- 
tended. The avocet is really the last bird upon land—the one which 
requires but few alterations in order to launch it on the waters and make 
its nest on the deep. Strictly, it is not a bird of the land in any sense, 
though it sleeps upon the land, and rears its young there. Neitheris the 
avocet a bird of the water. It is a bird of the margin, the line where 
land and water meet. 

Avocets are essentiallv fen birds. In feeding, they visit those areas 
which are alternately flooded and left dry by tidal waters. Its bill is 
not adapted for boring, so that the sludgy ground of the-marsh is left 
for the borings of snipe and woodcock. Yet although its pastures are 
limited, they are rich in the food upon which it subsists. It feeds when 
the surface of the mud is clear of water.and there are but small tricklings 
in the hollows. The number of living creatures contained in the mud, 
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ooze ог light ‘gravel is astounding. Worms, larvae and small 
molluscous and crustaceous animals abound, together with the myriads 
of the spawn of fishes in their seasons and the young fry of the same. 
These accumulated matters, unseen by birds which feed by the sight, 
and insufficiently stationary for either dabbling or boring, are the 
harvest of the avocet ; and, indeed, the way in which it gathers this 
harvest has at least some resemblance to reaping, or, at any rate, 
mowing. It moves along the run with slow, rather lengthy steps, and 
scoops the ooze or mud in curves, right and left, as it advances. The 
traces of its scoopings are visible to anyone who happens to walk near 
the place where it has been feeding before the tide rises to efface them. 
In its scoopings it does not use the bill alone, but the whole body, and 
it has, therefore, a wide swing. 

In nearly every instance the avocet has four eggs, medium buff in 
colour, with sepia-brown markings. The cock or hen—whichever is 
brooding at the time—turns them at intervals. From time to time it 
moves round the nest, paddling the grass and straw with its feet to 
ensure its comfort. Both parents share the duties of incubation. 
Every one and a half to three hours the brooding bird is relieved by 
its mate, and takes its turn at guard duty. Even the black-headed gull 
cannot pierce their line of defence. At no time are their splendid 
markings displayed to better advantage than when they wheel over a 
suspected enemy. The male gives the warning call—'' klooit"—as he 
steadies himself for the dive. With the first suggestion that the new- 
born chick is trying to crack the shell, the parent will sometimes thrust 
its bill into the hole to assist in breaking it open. As each chick emerges 
into the new world, the parents take the broken shell some distance 
from the nest. . Nests are often bulky and are built quite close to water. 
After twenty-three days have elapsed, the first chick breaks out of its 
shell. The rest follow within an hour or two of each other. Not until all 
the chicks appear do they go off to the feeding grounds. Without doubt, 
the avocet is among the most beautiful and interesting of birds in Britain. 
After so long an absence may it flourish here, and spread its graceful 
wings in other parts of Britain ! 

Е. W. SADLER. 


CANDLES 


‘ S early as the second century the craft of candle-making had 
А а to such an extent that there was already discrimi- 
nation between the two chief substances used—Lebace: (tallow) 

and cerei (wax)—and this distinction holds good even today. In classical 
history Apuleius wrote, “At a noise in the night the household runs 
with torches, tallow candles and wax tapers." Though candles and 
“ candlesticks " were mentioned years before this in Biblical times, it is 
fairly certain that these were not candles or their holders as we know 
them but various kinds of receptacles for holding oil supplied with 
crude twisted fibre wicks. Since the days of early man, the candle, 
an upright light that could be conveniently carried, has competed with 
the smoky fuel lamp, usually supplied with resinous vegetable or fish 
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oils. The Romans, however, came near to making proper candles and 
their process of manufacture has not been greatly altered since, though 
it has of necessity been mechanised. A roll of. papyrus was impregnated 
with sulphur and repeatedly dipped in melted tallow or wax which had 
previously been bleached in the sun and washed clean in sea water. 
Known as “ dips," this type of candle, supplied and improved with 
loosely twisted cotton wicks, was used right througli the Middle Ages. 

The monks in the big monasteries conserved the fat left over after 
cooking, and also kept hives of bees so that they were well supplied 
with the necessary raw materials for candle-making. The large candles 
used for the High Altar were made by pouring hot beeswax down a 
long wick or rush suspended from a ceiling beam—the wax being allowed 
to cool and harden between each application. Beeswax candles are 
still commonly made in this way and afterwards “ finished " by “ rol- 
'ling" and “ polishing." Candles have always played a big part in 
church ritual, especially in the celebration of Mass. The name Candle- 
mas dates from the eleventh century, when the ceremony of blessing 
the candles and carrying them in procession was first instituted. 
It symbolises the entzy of Christ, the Light of the World, into the 
Temple, but the practice was abolished in the Protestant Church in 
1854. For .ecclesiastical purposes it is customary to use beeswax 
candles, and in the Catholic Church it is laid down that altar candles 
shall contain 65 per cent. of this substance. In November of last year, 
when Pope Pius XII proclaimed the Assumption of Mary as a Catholic 
dogma, more than 1,000 candles were used in. St. Peter’s—a ton of 
beeswax.and a mile of wick. Decorative candles used at Christmas 
and on other festive occasions are manipulated into a variety of shapes 
in a lathe in much the same way as wood, and for colouring wax 
soluble dyes are used which remain “ fast " even when the wax melts. 

By the thirteenth century candle-making in England had become a 
well-established art, but the old distinction between wax candle makers 
and those that used tallow still continued. The Worshipful Company 
of Waxchandlers first received its Charter in 1483 from Richard III 
and thus became the twentieth corporation in the City's civic pre- 
cedence. The waxchandlers of London soon became such a powerful 
body that they held a virtual monopoly of the wax trade and gave its 
name to Candlewych Street—the present Cannon Street. Though the 
tallow-chandlers received “letters patent” from Henry VI they did not 
become a Guild till the reign of Edward IV. This body flourished as 
greatly as the sister Guild, and took control of all oil and soap interests 
in the City, being authorised to inspect the quality of all such commodi- 
ties for sale in the shops. Though the churches and wealthy citizens 
bought the sweeter-smelling wax candles, tallow candles were far 
cheaper and in more common everyday use. 

These two Guilds held power in the “ world of light ” till as late as 
1708, when their flame began to burn less brightly in the liglit of general 
hygienic and civic progress. The chandlers “ came: under бге” and 
disfavour when in 1561 John Evelyn presented a petition to Charles II 
in which he attacked the “ Chandlers " and the “ Butchers " because 
of “their horrid stinks, nidorous and unwholesome smells which 
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proceed from: the-Tallow." With tC atlightened idea of cleaning: up 
London’s poliuted air, Evelyn also included in his attack '' Brewers, 
Diers, Sope and Sali-boylers," whom he condemned for: what he called 
the.'"Inspissation of the aer." All these reputable Guilds; however; 
hàd great influence and power and it is not surprising that the laudable 
petition failed. The real clash with the chandlers:did: not come till it 
was proposed to experiment with oil lamps for lighting the dark and: 
xobber-infested streets of the City. For a very long time, even before 
the chandlers’ Guilds were established, the more: important streets 
had been primitively lit by fire baskets hanging on.poles, which belchedi 
clouds of smoke but gave little light. In 1668 several regulations had 
been made for the improvement of street lighting, but not for twenty 
years were they enforced. A fine of Is. was: eventually imposed on 
householders who failed to put up lights before doors facing. main 
streets at dark for the period between Michaelmas and Lady Day. 

When the ‘City Council decided to install oil lamps the chandlers 
protested vigorously that their privileges and rights in life were being. 
usurped, but in spite of their strong case that candles were “ {һе 
custom " and much cheaper than oil lamps, the latter soon ousted the 
candle from the main streets of the City: In less frequented alleys 
and side streets, however, link-boys bearing torches of tow and pitch 
were still to be seen, and the more refined flambeau lighted the way of 
the sedan chairs of the rich on their way home from. evening enter- 
tainment till the beginning of the nineteenth century: Even after 
lamps lit city streets it is interesting to see that candles continued 
to hold their ‘own: in many lighthouses, and in some cases.próved more. 
serviceable than any other form of light. From 1698 to 1801 Eddystone: 
lighthouse was candle lit, and when the third tower was built in 1759 
it was found that the.twenty-four modern oil lamps installed sooted 
the'glass, and candles were put in their place. But even these were 
not very satisfactory for, set in a large corona, they needed “ snuffing ” 
every half-hour, and when the care of lighthouses was taken over:by 
Trinity House in 1807 oil lamps of a better design’ were reinstated. 
In the old days candle ends were used. by the lighthouse keepers for 
cooking and also as an emergency ration.if storms: delayed. the relief: 
ship. 

Though the candle's flame slowly’ died down. in commercial, civil. 
and; industrial undertakings, candle manufacturers.continued to perfect. 
the article for use іп churches.and: households where it still remained. 
indispensable. The old “ farthing dip " gave place to: the scientifically 
made and moulded candle. Though the art of moulding candles. was 
known iw the fifteenth century, it was not till stearine. (stearic acid): 
candles made their appearance a century ago that the process of mould- 
ing became general At. the same time plaited cotton wicks- were: 
_ introduced, and the tiresome business of “ snuffing:” was no longer 
necessary. The modern candle is almost entirely made.of paraffiin;wax’ 
obtained from the refining of crude petrol. 

Candles have been: used for purposes other than giving: light., King: 
Alfred, who was inaccurate in the timing of the cooking of the cakes; 
ordered candles in lieu of a clock. Six beeswax candles were made for 
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him as time-keepers with twelve divisions marked on each. When lit 
in succession, they burned exactly twenty-four hours. In some gas- 
free mines even today candles serve the double purpose of lighting 
the rock face and marking the duration of the shifts. Samuel Pepys 
tells how candles were commonly used at auction sales before the 
innovation of the auctioneer's hammer. It was customary for a butt 
of a candle to be lit and bidding continued till it went out. “ Church 
Acres " and property were always sold in this fashion. On more than 
one occasion tallow candles of mutton fat have served as food in 
besieged cities, but because paraffin wax candles are unpalatable stearine 
candles are specially made for explorers in case of emergency. When 
Captain Scott went to the South Pole in 1911 he ordered a ton of these 
eandles to be put in the hold of the Terra Nova. Throughout the 
ages man has endeavoured to light his home brightly, but in this age 
of "load shedding ” we are adjured against all previous edicts of 
philosophers to ' burn the candle at both ends’’—almost anything, 
in.fact, is " worth the candle " in an effort to save electric current. 
SYLVIA MAYNARD. 


LLOYD'S 


D ` at Lloyd's"—no need to ask what that means. It 
Al began in а coffee shop two and a half centuries back, 
and today its name still stands as a symbol of strength, 
of vast. resources and boundless integrity. Its premium income now 
tops the {100 million mark annually, and so it is not surprising to 
learn that this great and famous corporation, known simply as 
" Lloyd's " the world over, is negotiating for a site upon which to 
erect a new structure to supplement the present fine building opened 
by King George V in March 1928. This was erected because the busi- 
ness of Lloyd's underwriters had outgrown the premises previously 
occupied on upper floors of the historic Royal Exchange. But busi- 
ness, especially overseas, has continued to expand, and even space in 
the new building is not sufficient to meet all the pressing demands 
for accommodation.: As the Merchant Navy has steadily recovered 
its prewar tonnage, so Lloyd's—with which it is inseparably associ- 
ated—has regained its former vitality. It is fitting, too, that with 
his many maritime associations (he was at the Admiralty twice and 
since 1941 has been Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports) Mr. Churchill 
should have been unanimously elected to Honorary Membership of 
Lioyd’s, and he regards this as not least of the many distinctions 
bestowed upon him. And on his wife's side, Mr. Churchill. can claim . 
a distinguished link with Lloyd’s, for she is the daughter of one of 
the corporation's most notable secretaries, Colonel Sir Henry Hozier, 
who dominated affairs from 1874 to 1906 like “ a benevolent despot." 
When he retired Sir Henry was elected to Honorary Membership. 
Lloyd's stands today in a splendid building, close to the Bank of 
England, in that historic thoroughfare of the City, Leadenhall Street, 
and ever since the eighteenth century it has been one.of the most 
powerful factors in giving Britain's Merchant Navy an international 
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reputation for reliability and safety. The corporation has a remark- 
able and indeed a romantic history and, as mentioned, it was born 
іп a coffee house. ‘About 1689 an enterprising restaurant keeper and. 
churchwarden—evidently one who believed in mixing piety with 
good business—named Edward Lloyd, who kept a coffee house first in 
Tower Street and afterwards in Lombard Street, began to gather 
news of ships reaching and leaving the Thames, news from abroad, 
of wrecks, and prices of commodities for his clients. For his house 
and others were the resort of business men, some of whom, were willing 
to subscribe policies insuring against sea risks. Gradually the usage 
was set up for those seeking insurance to go to a coffee house where 
a number of insurers might be found, instead of going from office to 
office in the hope of placing the business. ‘ 

Lloyd reaped the reward of his enterprise, and his coffee house 
became the recognised centre for maritime insurance and its power 
and importance developed during the early eighteenth century. As 
early as 1696 Lloyd's News was published, and after Edward Lloyd’s 
death the name stuck, as it has to this day, and it has been copied 
in several countries, including Italy and Germany. During the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century Lloyd's under the guidance of John 
Julius Angerstein—perhaps the most outstanding personality in the 
long history of the institution—took up its abode in the Royal 
Exchange, where it remained until George V opened its new building. 
Edward Lloyd experimented with all kinds of dodges to get news 
quickly. Runners were employed, and experiments were tried in 
order to make night signalling possible. Among these were the use 
of fireworks, ships' lanterns fixed with movable shutters, and specially 
designed flashing lamps. From these primitive beginnings has sprung 
up one of the most remarkable intelligence services in the world. 

During the Napoleonic Wars Lloyd's attained unprecedented wealth 
and importance, although losses were heavy at times. For instance, . 
between 1794 and 1795 one underwriter, Robert Sheddon, haá to pay 
out losses amounting to £190,000. Its influence on the direction of 
naval operations in relation to seaborne trade was great, and it 
‘played a prominent part in the organisation of convoys. On one 
occasion it carried an insurance exceeding {600,000 on bullion and 
specie from. Vera Cruz. Lloyd's also helped war victims, at a period 
when no State provision was made, and Lloyd's Patriotic Fund, 
established.in 1803, is still in existence. The Navy was encouraged 
in every way, and a gallant defence of merchants would often secure 
a jewelled sword and a large monetary reward. Gifts of plate were 
made to Nelson and his captains after the great battles. Some of 
the swords are now at Lloyd's, but the most treasured relics are in 
the “Nelson Room." There are letters written by him, and pieces 
of silver plate from the service presented to him after the battles of 
the Nile and Copenhagen. Most precious of all is the log bock of the 
frigate Euryalus, Nelson's signal ship at Trafalgar, in which can be 
read what must be the first record of the immortal signal, “ England 
Expects. . . ." 

Curiously enough, of all the services which Lloyd's has rendered 
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to those whose duty lies in the great waters, one of the finest.is the 
least known. This was when it helped Henry Greathead, pioneer of. 
the lifeboat. A partner of Angerstein, a Mr. Warren, introduced him: 
to the Duke of Northumberland, who helped Greathead financially, 
and many members of Lloyd's added their quota. The money was 
used to build the first lifeboat and establish the first station on the 
coast of Northumbria (1798). The boat had been in service for a year 
before it rescued seven men from the wreck of the Edinburgh. This 
so impressed the members of Lloyd's that another £2,000 was at.once 
subscribed. Before five years had gone Greathead had built thirty-one 
lifeboats, and during the next twenty years Lloyd's helped to.keep 
them in existence, until the National (now Royal) Lifeboat Institution, 
forerunner of the world’s lifeboat societies, came. into being in. 1824. 
Later that century Lloyd's sponsored Samuel Plimsoll and' others 
in their efforts to improve safety and conditions at sea. In those 
days the “coffin ships" were literally rotten, and seamen went: to 
almost certain death in them, because the first bad storm sent them to 
the bottom if they did not fall to pieces in calin seas. Unscrupulous 
owners cared nothing so long as they got the insurance money, апа 
in this connection one broker, trying to place business, protested that 
the ships he was offering were fine coastal vessels. They went steadily 
backwards and forwards, he said, “ Safe as houses," so to speak.. 
But the underwriter was adamant. “I’ve no intention of insuring: 
vessels that sail backwards " closed: the argument. 

Today the influence of the corporation extends to the very ends 
of the world, and it does business in every continent. Lloyd's literally 
never sleeps. Practically every minute of the twenty-four hours news 
is flashing over the air or along the cables relating to insurances which 
have been placed. There are agents and sub-agents in every. port, 
and these report ship movements and negotiate claims “ payable 
abroad." Signal stations are maintained in. various: parts of the world, 
and indeed Lloyd's organisation is so universal that through these 
agencies and stations it is possible to send a message to, and receive 
a reply from, any radio-equipped ship.anywhere. The news: received. 
by the corporation often contains particulars of upwards of three 
thousand vessels a day. Much of this is printed in Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette (1734), the last word in shipping intelligence and 
the oldest London newspaper except for the London Gazette. The 
nerve centre of this immense network is the underwriting room, 
more simply, “ The Room.” It is English in every aspect, and there 
is a “clubby ” aspect about it not unlike the House of Commons. 
At the height of daily business there may. be as many as three thousand. 
men gathered there—underwriters, brokers, staff, clients waiting to 
place risks. Tradition is strong, and the corporation inherits to this: 
day,many of the attributes of the old coffee house. 

The underwriters sit in the boxes, reminiscent of high-backed' 
pews in a village church. They are the lineal descendants of the original. 
coffee-house, boxes. Retired, veterans recall the days of snuff, top 
hats and universal whiskers. At one time every underwriter had. 
his silver snuff box. Another old-time survival is seen in the use of 
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initials. The.initial.of an underwriter is;a very sacred personal posses- 
sion, and this even though it is not his own: for it-is another of the 
accepted customs of Lloyd’s for underwriters to use the initials ої their 
‘predecessors of bygone generations. The liability of an underwriter 
is unlimited, even to the extent of involying his own топеу,. ѕіпсе 
гапо ег of the rules which has come down from coffee-house days, 
long before incorporation, is that Lloyd’s itself is never liable for 
policies. ‘Anyone insured:at Lloyd’s makes -a-claim tothe individual 
«underwriters of ‘the risk, and not to the corporation. 

To an outsider “ The Room " appears pandemonium, but in reality 
sthere is.order amid seeming chaos. The brokers move from box to 
-box, where the underwriters are sitting, with the business they are 
trying to place. The risks are briefly described on sheets of stiff paper. 
‘If an underwriter is prepared ‘to.accept a risk, or possibly part, of it, 
he writes on the slip the amount he is prepared to insure, and then 
‘initials it. After this a policy is made out іп Lloyd's Policy Signing 
Office, where over a hundred girl clerks are employed. То the general 
public the best-known view of “The Room” is that showing the 
famous Caller's Rostrum, not urilike a lighthouse in shape. The atten- 
:dant'is dressed in a long red coat, and if a particular person is wanted 
‘he mounts the Caller's Rostrum, and his voice is echoed by loud- 
. speakers. A notable fact isthat among the bustling crowds of hundreds, 
or even thousands, only the man who is wanted appears to hear the 
call. Above the Caller’s Rostrum ‘hangs the celebrated Lutine Bell, 
salved from the wreck of the frigate of that name which went down 
off the coast of Holland with over fr million on board. It is rung 
Чо command silence: for an important announcement, usually: about 
-an overdue ship—once for bad news, twice for good. 

? - Е. R. YARHAM. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS Ж 
ITALY AND THE WEST 


" F two anomalies that have flourished among the oddities of 
(1) present times—namely, the misfit of Italy and of Spain 

f in-the orientation of the Christian West—one.is now being put 
right. ‘Italy, that is to say, is to be accepted formally:as what she 
‘happens to be essentially, namely, as one of the Western Powers involved 
on ‘equal terms with the rest of them in what, after all, is their common 
problem. The outstanding muddles of this particular anomaly were : 
(1) That'the peace treaty placed restrictions on Italy's.armed potential 
.such as were inconsistent with Italy's allotted function as a party to 
Western defence under the Atlantic Treaty ; (2) :that the Statute of 
Trieste, an integral part of the treaty, was a mockery of the suggestion 
made by the United States, Britain and France in 1948 to the effect 
‘that ‘the territory should be wholly restored to Italy ; and (3) that the 
people of Italy were forced. to witness the increasing help given by the 
"West to Tito's Yugoslavia—a Communist country forming an essential 
-element:in the atheist menace to that Christian civilisation which the 
"West, out ofits hypothesis, has to defend—while Italy's difficulties 
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were ignored and even made worse. The importance of Venezia Giulia 
as the territory standing between the Christian West and the atheist 
East had to be largely soft-pedalled in the absurd, and dangerous, 
attempt of Western diplomacy to make an ally of Yugoslavia. And 
above the whole crazy scene was poised the crowning indignity that 
Italy was excluded from membership of the United Nations—excluded 
precisely by Russia’s veto. . 

In the nature of things it was impossible for such an anomaly to 
continue indefinitely, though its continuance for so long was one of the 
many instances of Western indecision and subterfuge in face of the 
Russian challenge. By the time, therefore, that Signor de Gasperi 
‚ crossed the Atlantic towards the end of September, it had become a 
foregone conclusion that something would be done about Italy. What 
was done was made known simultaneously by the Foreign Office in 
London, the State Department in Washington and the Quai d'Orsay 
in Paris on September 26th, when they issued the text of a declaration 
by the three Governments. The relevant passages in it were that Italy, 
** which loyally co-operated with the allies during the latter part of the 
war as a co-belligerent," having re-established democratic institutións, 
bas “ invariably ” co-operated with the West in the “ solidarity of the 
free world”; that “ although Italy has on three occasions received 
the support of the majority of member States voting in the General 
Assembly, it is still prevented by an unjustifiable veto from obtaining 
membership into the United Nations in spite of the provisions of the 
treaty and the charter ” ; that the restrictions and disabilities above 
referred to ‘‘ no longer accord with the situation prevailing today nor 
with Italy's status as an active and equal member of the democratic 
and freedom-loving family of nations " ; that each of the three Govern- 
ments, therefore, is now ready to give favourable consideration to an 
Italian request for the removal of those restrictions and discriminations ; 
that each of the three Governments will make every effort " to secure 
Italys membership of the United Nations; and that they hope the 
other signatories of the peace treaty will take similar action. 

In other words, as formal juridical revision of the treaty is made 
impossible by Russia, the proposal is that the other signatories should 
separately and piecemeal undertake to ignore the more obnoxious 
provisions of that treaty, as the three Powers now virtually undertake 
to do. The declaration makes no mention, be it observed, of Trieste, 
no doubt because of the attempt aforesaid to run Italy and Yugoslavia 
in double harness. This matter, too, in the future will force itself on 
Western attention. It takes'years, apparently, for even the most 
patent nansense to be recognised as such. A beginning, at any rate, has 
now been made in the de facto revision of the Italian treaty. 

On September 26th President Truman, soon after the text of the 
three-Power declaration had been issued in Washington, made a speech 
in the presence of Signor de Gasperi in which he hinted at the possibility 
of ignoring or otherwise circumventing Russia's veto. '' If," he said, 
' the Soviet Union keeps on vetoing Italy’s membership, other ways 
must be found to enable Italy to play her full and equal part in uphold- 
ing the principles of the United Nations. Only by such a combined 
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effort can we counter the menace of Soviet aggression." Signor de 
Gasperi had been engaged in talks with President Truman and Mr. 
Acheson for three days before the declaration was issued. The com- 
muniqué issued from the State Department about those particular 
talks was in some ways more interesting than the three-Power declara- 
tion itself. It said, for instance, that those talks had revealed not only 
a continuing agreement on common objectives and on the means of 
achieving them, but agreement in particular that a solution of the 
problem of Trieste would greatly strengthen the unity of Western 
Europe. “ Тһе solution," it said, “should take into account the 
legitimate aspirations of Italian people." 


THE SINEWS OF WELFARE 


What may perhaps be called the crisis of destructive power—a 
crisis in the sense that the human race must choose whether to destroy 
itself or to adopt the only available alternative—has been in some 
degree brought nearer by a recent statement made by Senator 
McMahon, chairman in the United States of the joint congressional 
committee on atomic energy. What he said had the effect of clarifying 
a prospect which had confused a good many minds. Many people had 
wondered, ever since those first atomic bombs were dropped in Japan 
six years ago, whether the old types of armament had not thereby 
been driven out of use; had not become an anachronism. What, for 
instance (the question almost asked itself) could be the sense of 
manufacturing high-explosive bombs of the old T.N.T. content, or of 
.training commando troops to scale foreign cliffs, and paratroops to 
drop on enemy country, or of building battleships to rush about over 
the seas, when atomic bombs could.be used to destroy the earth in a 
second, almost ? If we can all be blasted out of existence in no time, 
why build tanks ? But behold! the world is again engaged in building 
not only tanks but all the old forms of armament on an unprecedented 
scale. 

Everyone knows that the world is mad ; but is it as mad as all that ? 
Could it be, after all, that there was a snag, from the military point of 
view, in atomic bombs, and that in future we should go through all the 
old horrors in all the old ways? Senator McMahon has now given an 
answer to those questions, though he has not thereby answered the 
bewilderment in other ways. Addressing the Senate on September 19th 
last, he said: '' There was a time when we saw the atomic bomb as 
something to be hoarded—to be doled out in reprisal with the utmost 
frugality against targets of unique importance . . . all that is changing. 
We may increasingly look upon the atomic bomb as capable. of being 
produced upon a big scale." He went even further.: " T am here to 
report that atomic bottlenecks are being broken. The day is coming 
when the quantity of atomic weapons we are capable of making could 
be sufficient, without any question, to serve as a paramount instrument 
of victory. There is virtually no limiting factor to the number of 
atomic bombs which the United States can manufacture, given time 
and given a decision to proceed all out.” On the question of expense 
he made the still more interesting declaration: '' ... dollar for dollar 
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atomic power is actually hundreds of times cheaper than T.N.T. The 
atomic weapon can produce at a cost.of 20 or 30 dollars the same 
-explosive force which costs literally thousands of dollars to produce 
by ordinary means." Алпа he ended by making the round proposal 
-that the restriction of expenditure on atomic weapons to 3 per cent. 
of the military funds be abandoned, and that ' we should now set 
„about the business of building up our atomic bone-and muscle .and 
cutting away what will become excess military fat . . . for every dollar 
spent upon atomic defence we сай save five dollars on: conventional 
- defence." 

So now we know. We can not-only blow everybody to bits in no time, 
but we can save dollars in the transaction (though it is not obvious 
what use the saved dollars would then be). Old habits, however, die 
hard. Mr. Lovett, when he held his first conference as Secretary of 
Defence in the United States on September 25th, thought fit to give 
what'he:;called a warning. Though he granted the long-term truth of 
"what Senator McMahon had said, he deprecated an “ exaggerated 
impression that quick, easy and inexpensive security might now be at 
апа,” and claimed that ' meanwhile we must rely upon proved, 
‘tested and available models to win today's battles.” 

Despite Mr. Lovett, it is clear, none the less, that the prevailing 
rearmament programme, in so far as the old type of armaments, tanks, 
guns, bombs and warships, are concerned, is so much wasted expendi- 
ture ; and it is all.to the good that we should know this. There is also 
a sort of left-handed comfort in it. Just as in the latest stages of the 

` 1939-45 war there were those who, after experiencing high explosives 
and incendiaries and then the pilotless aeroplanes which constituted 
the bombs, felt a sense of relief when the rocket bomb, in its turn, 
became fashionable, merely because, being, of course,:cowards in such 
matters, we found comfort in the thought that as the rocket travelled 
‘faster than sound there was no preliminary scare, and if, therefore, we 
heard anything at all we were all right, because the show was then 
Over: so, in.much the like spirit, it will be better the next time not to 
iknow what is coming to us until it has come and we have gone to our 
Maker. 

: But will it come ? We have reached this climax in our earthly lot : 
that we must either all disarm totally.and unreservedly, or we must all 
‘perish. When it becomes clear to one and all that such is the situation 
"—and Senator McMahon has made a powerful contribution to such 
clarification—then it may be taken for granted that the miracle is as 
good as performed. There is something in the make-up of man which 
bids.him;not destroy himself. Suicide is.a rare form of madness, and 
need not be considered as a factor in international affairs. It may be 
that the human race had to be driven to this particular precipice 
‘before its imagination could be roused; and there are those who 
unaffectedly- thank God that we have reached, or shall soon reach, 
this precipice. In -other words, there is, after all,a limit to the folly 
which man сап inflict upon himself. In the due time he pulls back from 
theedge. How exactly in this instance the miracle will be performed 
no one can tell. But it is possible to make.a.shrewd guess, simply by 
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tracing the chain of svenis which have brought us іо the emergency: 

'Itone looks back. over the past half-century it becomes clear that there 
has been a sort of pendulum at work. First there was the extreme of 
personal freedom, which, unhallowed by personal charity, caused the 
disaster of world war. World war had the effect of enthroning govern- 
ments in a-position of tyrannical power, so that Communism, Socialism 
and the like became the penalty we had to pay for the sin of war. At 
the extreme to which the pendulum has now swung, human freedom às 
nearly extinct, and the politicians of the world lord it over the enslaved 
individual in nearly all lands, though the degree of servitude varies. 
Thus it is that, apart from the United States and those parts of the 
British ‘Commonwealth which lie outside Great Britain, the world is 
passing, and has nearly passed, through a sort of no- аве Iand into а 
new phase—superficially new—of experience. 

Before the present century began it was roundly true i say that the 
individual person embodied in himself the motive power ef material 
prosperity for himself and for others. -The individual took risks, 
followed an enterprise of his own choosing, reaped rewards or faced 
failures, was in a real sense the mainspring of whatever.prosperity there 
was to enjoy, or was the main cause of whatever adversity had to be 
borne ; and if charity or Christian love prevailed in the heart of the 
individual—manifesting itself in the sharing of benefits and of burdens 
alike—then all was well. Or would have been well; for the experience 
has shown that it.did not prevail It goes almost without saying that 
periods of prosperity alternated with periods of adversity, the one 
being often caused by the other. Precipitate plunging into adventure, 
or, which is the same thing, a too little exercise of caution, was apt 
to produce an excessive and short-lived period of general prosperity 
followed by the inevitable slump. The Baring crisis of the '9os, the 
subsequent financial crises of xgor, 1907, 1920, 1929 were all sympto- 
matic of what happened when man's natural optimism- was indulged 
without let or hindrance. 

Today we have reached another extreme, in which what is called 
the motive of private enterprise or profit in nearly every country is 
suppressed and in its place is put—or the attempt is made to put— 
a vague technique which-we call State planning. The transition from 
the one state of affairs to the other has been effected with the normal 
muddle and cross purpose that incorrigibly accompany the wayward 
impulses of men. The financial and economic crisis of 1929-33, for 
instance, was as much due to State interference in finance and trade as 
to individual human improvidence. It 15 true that there had been a 
boom in the sense that a shallow optimism had led to idiotic excesses: 
such as stock exchange gambling “.оп margin,’ "the punters. conspiring, 
without appreciating what they did, in driving up prices artificially, 
and then bringing down the market against each other when the time 
came—as it always did come—for them to sell, all at once, іп а panic. 
But the greater factor of disturbance was the still more idiotic behaviour 
of governments, of the victor governments of the first disastrous 
world war, who imagined that they could impose and extract political 
debts, whether the inter-Allied.debts incurred during the war or the 
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“ reparations ” declared to be due from the defeated enemy. The whole 
function of gold in international relations was thereby dislocated, and 
New York was aimost choked with the unremunerative stocks of gold 
that were concentrated there. 

In a sense the year 1929 was the half-way stage between private 
enterprise with prosperity on the one part and State planning with 
frustration on the other. Їп less than half a century the main technique 
in affairs has been switched from one extreme to another, the tragedy ` 
being—a true tragedy this—that it was the failure of charity in the 
free individual aforesaid that was responsible for the disaster. But man 
is not so easily mocked. The free adventurous spirit of man will out 
again through one opening or another. The initiative, whether 
camouflaged or not, remains with the individual. It may be that in an 
age when irresponsibility is the fashion and the doctrine is preached 
that the “ State ” is the embodiment (mirage as it be) of all responsi- 
bility—it may be that private enterprise is driven to subtle paths. 

'This irresponsible age, an age of political tyranny, has involved a 
spread of disorder, discomfort and even (the word is not too strong) of 
chaos such as could not have been foreseen by the most imaginative 
prophet. In Korea—to take an obvious-symbol of the general state of 
affairs—we see a war in progress along the 38th Parallel the while a 
mockery of negotiation about a cease-fire is prolonged through weeks 
and months. To say that human decency is thereby outraged would be 
to place the matter on too grand a height. The more realistic estimate 
would be to say that common sense has been largely destroyed. As the 
concentration of power into political hands gains momentum, it 
becomes urgently clear that the over-riding problem of our time is 
nothing other than the debunking of those politicians from the position 
that they have usurped. Even the United States, the last, or at least 
the strongest, remaining citadel of human freedom, is being subtly 
impregnated with the political poison. On the shortsighted pretext 
of countering the Communist danger by what is called rearmament, 
the Government of the United States is arrogating to itself an: ever 
greater measure of control over what till now has been private enter- 
prise; is increasing taxation, that is, confiscating private property, 
on an ever-increasing scale for the prosecution of a political purpose ; 
is, in short, gradually drawing into its hands that disposal of power 
which has already strangled the competence of the individual in many 
other countries. 

In one point of view the prevailing process of rearmament in what is 
ironically called the “ free " part of the world is a penalty that can 
hardly be circumvented ; because it happens to be the case that the 
extreme exponent of political tyranny in the world,namely,the Kremlin, 
has piled up armaments in fantastic quantities for the precise purpose 
of conquering that “ free " world, or, at the least, browbeating it into 
submission by the mere parade of force. But the essential enemy to 
human welfare is precisely the ability of governments to arm and 
rearm ; and therefore the rearmament programme of the West is itself 
a cold victory for the enemy. Such is tragedy. When war was let loose 
upon the world in August rg9r4 the general feeling on both sides of 
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the fighting line was of a spurious excitement, buoyed up by an equally 
spurious feeling of moral exaltation derived from the idiotic delusion 
that one's cause was just. There was no suspicion in any breast at that 
time, or hardly any, of what world war meant in its practical effects. 
There was hardly an exception to the assumption that the war did 
indeed end in November 1918, and that a victory had been achieved 
by those Powers who had fought against Germany. The surrender of 
Germany in 1918, as again іп 1945, was universally regarded as a fact 
of decisive import, instead of as merely an incident in the general slide 
to destruction. 

In the thirty-seven years that fave followed 1914 every aspect of life 
in every country has steadily deteriorated. The worst effect of that 
deterioration is a growing blindness which prevents people from seeing 
. the essential thing that is happening. The most revolting and common- 
'place violations of good sense are taken for granted, and are hardly 
noticed. What is happening in Korea or in Malaya or in Tibet or in 
Indo-China or in Persia causes neither concern nor surprise nor even 
much interest among the masses of people, engrossed as they are in , 
their daily round. What is happening none the less is interesting. 
Welfare, in the broad meaning of the word, is a fair object of human 
endeavour. At this present time what we mean by the word in its 
material aspect is almost totally banished from the earth. The political 
tyrants talk in abstraction about the Welfare State, which is an 
abstraction self-contradictory in itself. Welfare cannot in the nature 
of things come from the State. To those who have either imbibed the 
wisdom of Christian revelation or have had enough personal experience 
to appreciate the facts on direct observation, it is obvious that the grace 
of God is transmitted separately into each human heart ; and that it 
becomes the resultant responsibility: of each person to use that grace 
to the glory of God and to no other end. 

It is so clear as not to need saying that if—1ir—the bulk of human 
beings followed in their practice the simple doctrines of the Christian 
tradition, the main doctrine being summed up in the word unselfishness, 
then, all would be well; “ welfare " would be an automatic established 
fact. A disarmed world would be the arena for the working out of 
God's purpose, a purpose which the human race in its collective aspect 
has not yet in history even begun to contemplate. If at this time there 
be a clearly recognisable ideal for intelligent people to pursue, it surely 
and simply is the liberation of peoples from their politicians. Until 
the swollen political power which strangles the individual spirit of man 
be brought low, and true freedom be restored to the individuel, there 
is no alternative to the progressive subjugation of mankind to the full 
tyranny of the political State, whether it go by the name of atheist 
Communism or not. The existing incidence of human subjection to the 
political boss, in its as yet varying degree in the several countries, is in 
its essence a merely incidental variation of one theme; and in the nature 
of things the tendency is towards the ironing out of the variations 
by a general consummation of the full d tyranny: unless, 
indeed, we draw back in time. 

That is.the further precipice, the worst of all, towards-which we 
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plunge. The miracle by the grace of God is that human beings do.always 
pull back before the irrevocable catastrophe overtakes them. , The 
motive power of that miracle, always by the love of God available:to us, 
is the instinct of self-preservation. To bring nearer the time of our 
deliverance, to ensure the resetting of our feet upon the path of welfare, 
all that is necessary is that the masses of people should understand the 
nature of the folly upon which we are now engaged ; and should repent. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
October xxth, 1951 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
THE PURPOSE OF HISTORY 


-Professor Renier is a distinguished historian and, as this book* amply 
reveals, a man of wide interests with a delightfully urbane outlook and a 
passionate devotion to his noble task. If he had contented himself with 
writing a-handbook of the difficult craft of the historian his job would have 
been immensely easier and perhaps more successful. The book is full of good 
advice to a budding historian, who ought to.study it with diligence. He will 
learmhow to use, and more important still how not to use, sources—or as the 
author prefers to call them, traces. If he models himself on Professor 
Renier's wit and tolerance he will not only become a sound but also a 
readable historian himself. And yet this important and stimulating book 
remains strangely unsatisfying. It cannot overcome the fatal contradiction 
which it contains within itself: it aims at being a philosophy ‘of ‘history, 
though according to the author, who is not a philosopher and does not claim 
to be one, such a philosophy is impossible. Philosophy, as he puts it, is any 
investigation which is more thorough and more leisurely than would be 
warranteéd:in the ordinary practice of life. No philosopher would accept this 
definition, which in fact contains the admission that philosophy as a separate 
discipline does not exist. 

History, according to Professor Renier, is the story of the experiences of 
men living in civilised societies, and the historian in telling this story 'fulfils 
a social function. This is all right as far as it goes, but does it really go as 
far as the author seems to think? Anybody who tells even the simplest 
story knows that the essence of story-telling is selection and omission. We 
look to the philosopher for standards and criteria to enable us to carry out 
this selection. Professor Renier, however, ‘does not help us much in this 
direction. We look in vain for a criterion enabling us to select from the 
infinite variety of occurrences those that constitute the events of which 
every story is made up; and this is the more important as there is no 
essential difference between events and occurrences, a fact which Professor 
Renier himself realises. Yet all he has to offer is the tautological statement 
that in order to tell an accurate story the historian must tell an accurate 
story. It becomes fairly obvious that his optimistic pragmatism might-provide 
him with a workable basis for his own historical work, simply because he 
brings to his task a number of a priori assumptions; and in fact he here 
behaves as many great historians have done in the past, simply carrying on 
with his job without bothering about its ultimate justification. This is, of 
course; perfectly legitimate, but why pretend to answer the question as to 
the purpose of history ? As Whitehead has pointed out,the historian in his 

'* History, Its Purpose and Method. By G. J. Renier. Allen.& Unwin. 165. 
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description of the past depends on his own judgment as to what constitutes 
the importance of human life. Professor Renier does not deny tliis; in fact 
he himself maintains that the historian cannot keep his personality out ofthe 
story. He does not, however, take into account the overwhelmingly import- 
ant fact that the historian's personality is itself shaped and influenced:by the 
intellectual and moral climate of his age, and that his reason:cannot therefore 
provide us with even a provisional yardstick by which to-measure the-past. 
In fact, the author stops.at a mere -eclectic relativism which. is!in essence а 
declaration of intellectual defeat. 

Professor Renier has a great many excellent things to:say about what he 
wittily calls the Left Wing deviationists, Croce, Collingwood' and Toynbee. 
But although his criticism is almost always to the point, e.g. when. he: 
condemns Toynbee's dilettantism, he overlooks the important fact that 
Collingwood was certainly right when he asserted that all history is contem- 


porary history, simply because the past cannot live except through the eyes ' , 


of the present, and. occurrences can: be classified as events only: by: a mind 
which brings to its task certain standards and‘ values. That is the reason 
why every generation has to re-write and to re-interpret its-history, and that: 
is why there will always be Spenglers and Toynbees who attempt not merely 
а tale but a synthesis. Although Professor Renier maintains emphatically 
that the historian has a social'function he fails to show us how he discharges: 
it, апа it seems tome that this shortcoming is responsible for the lame and 
disappointing conclusion ' to’ which this brilliant. and erudite scholar is: 
reduced’ at the end: ‘‘ Ethics has: no: rules; because it is:subjective and 
empirical. But the laws of: good taste:are universal.” Are they ?' Despite 
these criticisms this book is one of the-most'importart contributions to the 
problem of history and should be carefully. studied:by all who are interested. 
in the writing and:enjoying of history. 
: DR. REINHOLD ARIS: 


A NUREMBERG DIARY 


The. author of this book* was one of the counsel for the defence in the: 
greatest of all.thetrials against war criminals. He acted on behalf of Admiral 
Raeder and, having been present during the entire proceedings; he.bad an 
excellent opportunity for observing and recording the atmosphere of this 
remarkable trial. The book consists of the entries into a diary which were 
written down: every evening after the day's.session and which the author has 
now put'before-the general public. The English reader will find little new, 
even.if he has'neverread.the verbatim:reports of the-trial, which have swollen 
into a truly gigantic document, clearly destined to be the nightmare of future 
historians. R. W. Cooper's.able account: published. in.this country by: 
Penguin books. has familiarised a large public with the salient features of 
the trial, not to mention the fact that the proceedings were very widely 
publicised at the time by the British-Press. What makes this book valuable, 
however, is the author's ability to re-create the atmosphere, and to take us, 
as-it were, behind the scenes of-the Nuremberg stage. We.feebthat we are 
present at a‘momentous drama! whicly ћаѕ’а1 the.elements'of the:great Greek: 
tragedies. Also it is;.as far'as I'am aware, the first'account. from the German 
side, and, as such, of intense interest, at least to those who. still feel puzzled: 
and bewildered by the. contradictions and: inconsistencies of the German. 
character. 

The book; which runs.to over’500 closely printed: pages, is»well written ina 
simple and straightforward.style and carefully avoids the pompous clichés: 

* Nürnberger Tagebuchnotizen, Nov. 1945-Oct. 1946. By Dr. Freiherr von der Lippe. 
Verlag Fritz Knapp DM.r9.50 
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which were so painfully characteristic of most of the writings emanating 
from Nazi Germany. This is quite a considerable achievement if one considers 
the havoc which Nazis created with the German language. Even writings 
by ardent anti-Nazis almost unconsciously adopted the frightful jargon which 
was, and still is, one of the worst legacies of the rule of a gang of crazy, 
half-educated philistines. Although the German lawyer clearly and under- 
standably sees the whole scene from a German point of view, and does his best 
to find exonerating circumstances whenever possible, he is surprisingly 
impartial and completely free from any tendency to gloss over unpalatable 
truths. Indeed, his diary reflects something of the horror which he and other 
decent Germans felt when for the first time they received irrefutable evidence 
of the ghastly crimes for which the Nazis were responsible. The author 
emphatically rejects all attempts to hold the German people collectively 
responsible for these crimes, and we can sympathise with him even if we 
believe that there is a sense in which the German people and indeed all of us 
bear a moral responsibility for the evil of Nazism. It would have strengthened 
his case if he had shown a little more understanding for the way the civilised 
world felt about all this. 

Itis to be hoped that many people in Germany will carefully read this book 
and ponder it in view of the pernicious activities,of neo-Nazis who try to 
convince their fellow countrymen that the accounts of Nazi crimes were all 
invented by the Allies. Unfortunately, this propaganda is not unsuccessful, 
and I was horrified when а German in Cologne told me that the photos of 
corpses in Belsen were faked and that in reality they showed the victims of 
British and American airraids on Hamburg. As the book is merely a factual 
record of the proceedings and not a treatise on the far-reaching moral and 
legal issues which the triel raised, it would perhaps be unfair to express one's 
regret that these issues are mentioned rather by implication than by an open 
and constructive discussion. Things have changed since the days of this 
trial, but in reading this eye-witness account.I felt more than ever that the 
Nuremberg proceedings were a brave attempt at establishing international 
justice in a world that had become frightened by the spectacle of a complete 
moral disintegration of European civilisation. This attempt failed because 
the moral foundations for a truly international society were lacking, as they 
still are. Thus to a Germen the trial was bound to appear merely as a legalised 
and as such intensely hypocritical manifestation of the age-old principle : 
“ Woe to the vanquished ! " It is a great pity that this intelligent and honest. 
German lawyer fundamentally falls back on the sterile tu quoque argument, 
and completely fails to show a way to an international order in which evil 
will be punished, just because it is evil. The future only can show whether 
the Nuremberg trial was a beginning or merely a blind alley. 

Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


A GERMAN CRITIC* 


It is, of course, no ccincidence that Professor Curtius has decided just 
now to publish these eighteen essays on some great representatives of Western 
culture. Though politics are excluded, the political significance of the book is 
obvious. It is a powerful plea for European unity, more effective and 
convincing than many a grandiloquent speech, precisely : because these 
essays were not written with an immediate political purpose. He can claim 
that to him European unity was a reality long before it was discussed in 
councils and assemblies and embodied in plans and in treaties. He who as 


* Kritische Essays zur Europäischen Literatur. By E. R. Curtius. A. Francke, Berne. 
308. 
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early as тото came forward in conquered Germany with a book on contempor- 
ary French literature (to be followed a little later by volumes on Barrès and 
Balzac), and in 1927 translated T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land into German, 
has always fully realised that all cultural achievements in Europe are inter- 
dependent. The essays he has now collected show again that he refuses to 
recognise boundaries in the great entity that is Europe. Writing of Goethe 
he refers to Toynbee, in an essay on Ortega y Gasset to Balzac or Taine ; 
for it is only natural that one member of a great family should be called 
upon to explain the work of another. Professor Curtius takes in his sphere 
for granted what in the realm of politics is even today a very contro- 
versial point: the oneness of Europe, the synthesis of French, English, 
German, Spanish and Italian culture. 

This idea of a joint and integrated European spirit is determined by a 
deep respect for tradition and a keen, almost revolutionary sense of pro- 
gression. The inter-relationship of all his subjects has a political parallel 
known as “ Tory-Democracy.” For him Goethe was the pattern of the 
conservative, rooted in tradition, but far ahead of his time. Similarly 
Balzac, whom Curtius places in “ the camp of the Counter-Revolution.” 
Ortega is steeped in tradition and at the same time pronouncing a novel 
philosophy. On T. S. Eliot he passes this verdict: :'Eliotis not a religious 
poet, but in our Americanised time he has found the way back to the original 
form, a form of religious symbolism." It is evident to Professor Curtius's 
conception of a United Europe that both the awareness of traditional values 
and the desire for progress are equally indispensable. This being so, it is 
not surprising that Toynbee's Study of History is appreciated with profound 
admiration and hailed as an important event in the development of modern 
Europe. The analysis of that tremendous structure in little more than thirty 
pages is perhaps the most brilliant performance in the book. The author 
himself is rather modest about his effort. “It amounts to the attempt,” 
he writes, “ to project a map on a stamp. But even on a stamp the outlines 
can be recognised." This may serve as a typical specimen of Curtius's style, 
which is easy, witty, epigrammatic. Of Victor Hugo he says: “ Не isa 
Niagara of Alexandrines.” Or elsewhere: “Philosophy demands a grandiose 
intolerance." Thus, quite apart from its deeper significance, the book makes 
excellent reading. Its author qualified long ago as one of Europe's foremost 
literary critics, as catholic in his range as he is formidable in his analytical 
power of judgment, one of the last surviving humanists for whom Christian 
and antique, ancient and modern are closely intertwined, a glorious potential 
for future creations. 

Е. M. GODFREY. 


c 


THE UPANISHADS* 


Never before perhaps in history have we in Europe stood in such need 
of an illuminating interpretation of the Hindu scriptures.as today. For, 
seeing only too well that analytic scientific thought has led our civilisation 
to the brink of self-destruction, it is to the super-sensuous wisdom revealed 
by the Indian seers that we may well turn in hope of finding guidance. 

Swami Nikhilananda has therefore rendered us an unforgettable service 
with his new edition of the Upanishads, to which he not only adds detailed 
explanations of the whole text based on the commentary of Sankara, but 
which he introduces by a study on the history and meaning of Vedic wisdom 
of which the Upanishads are the culmination. In contrast to the Vedas 


* The Upanishads. Translated from the Sanscrit with Introductions, Notes and i 
Explanations by Swami Nikhilananda. Phoenix House, London, 1951. 16s. 
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proper they condemn sacrifices as barriers. to the unitive knowledge: of; 
Brahman, the oneness of existence. They hence represent the Hindu version. 
of that mystic vision which all truly spiritual religions have in common, 
and although their stress must needs lie on the impersonal aspect of God, 
there is much here that is of the essence of Christianity. 

Swami Nikhilananda states that “ the seers of the Upanishads felt the 
necessity of'a Personal God as an important factor in man's spiritual 
development." The European is indeed all too inclined to dismiss Oriental 
thought as passive and fatalistic, whilst, in truth, the Upanishads clearly. 
reveal the. supreme importance of the deeper will, which alone can lead 
man from ignorance to self-knowledge. Likewise, in its concept .of exist- 
ence as the illusion of multiplicity veiling the unitive reality, Indian 
wisdom is, after all, not far removed from Platonic ideas. Through his pains- 
taking study of the nature of both Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman, 
: Mr. Nikhilananda is able то make clear the difference between the uncondi- 
tioned’ Brahman of Pure Consciousness and Brahman’ as conditioned by 
Maya. Thus, through the latter, Brahman which is the external subject 
becomes an object of knowledge. Е 

The scholar and the student will certainly find himself fully repaid by 
& study of this remarkable edition, the general reader will be inspired by 
the extraordinary insight of these ancient sages, whilst even the most 
" enlightened and scientific" mind must be gripped by the tremendous 
cosmic image of the Hindu Trinity—as creator, preserver and destroyer 
of the universe. . - 

HANNAH Cross. 


A CENTURY OF MONARCHY 


A Century of British Monarchy * is a delightful book. What the author 
does not know about the character and outlook of our sovereigns from 
Victoria to George VI is not worth knowing. The partnership of the great 
Queen and Prince Albert, so familiar to the wider public from the delightful 
snapshots by Laurence Housman, is illustrated afresh from the letters of the 
admirable Prince to his very inferior brother, Ernst of Coburg, and letters 
of the Queen to “ Uncle Leopold " and other relatives. The death of the 
Prince Consort is described in a most touching letter of Lady Augusta Bruce, 
who helped her stricken friend and sovereign to bear up during the first dark. 
days. The dialogues in “ Victoria and Disraeli " do full justice to a romantic 
theme. The reign of Edward VII is described in quotations from the diaries. 
of an imaginary assistant secretary, which record and comment on the main 
events of his short reign and describe his reactions to them with sympathy 
апа insight. The portrait is not unsympathetic, though no one has ever tried 
to make a hero of him. The later portions of the book exchange the method 
of diaries and correspondence for straightforward narrative. The tone is 


highly appreciative but not in the least adulatory. George V, we are told,, 


failed in only one task: ''he had not overcome the estrangement that 
marred the relationship with his son. The last year of the old King's life 
was outwardly glorious but inwardly unhappy. He was aware of the gather- 
ing storm that was inevitable because of his son's choice of friends; parti- 
cularly the woman he ultimately married." Though Edward VIII failed— 
and was bound to fail—as a ruler, “ as heir to the throne he was the noblest 
and most devoted Prince of Wales in our history." The last chapter, on our 
present sovereigns, is the only one that contains no criticism, for the simple 
reason that their record calls ior nothing but our loyal affection and gratitude. 
* A Century of British Monarchy. By Hector Bolitho. Longman 25s.. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION 


I 


HE general election of February 1950 was fought after there had 
| just been а re-drawing of Parliamentary boundaries throughout 
the country. Therefore it was not possible then to make a 
comparison constituency by constituency with the previous election 
of 1945. Only close students of political arithmetic could, as the early 
results came in, form any idea of the probable final outcome. In 
contrast, the constituencies in the recent election were identical with 
those of 1950, and anyone who listened in to, say, the first score of 
results could predict pretty accurately what was going to happen. It 
is a striking fact that any change of opinion which takes place in a small 
random selection of places is pretty sure to be reflected very closely in 
all the other places. The main difference between the conditions in 
1950 and 1951 was that whereas there were some 500 Liberal candidates 
in the former there were only a little more than a huridred in the latter. 
The vital question was, therefore, what the Liberal voters would do 
in the 400 or so constituencies where (unlike 1950) they had no Liberal 
to vote for. The evidence is that roughly a quarter abstained, a half 
voted Conservative and one quarter voted Labour. Tliis accounts both 
for the slight drop in the percentage total poll and for nearly all the 
gains made by Conservatives from Labour. In the remaining con- 
stituencies where the general picture was the same in both elections 
(either because in neither or both was there a Liberal candidate) there 
was little appreciable swing over in votes. In some it went one way and 
in some the other, with a very slight trend in favour of the Conservatives. 
-The broad outcome which is disclosed is that of a country divided 
into almost equal halves—one firmly attached to the Labour Party and 
the other as firmly attached to the Conservative Party. I make no 
complaint over the fact that in the House of Commons there is a small 
majority of Conservatives whereas in the country there was a slight 
preponderance of Labour votes (even after making due allowance for 
the four unopposed returns). It arises from the geographical basis of 
our electoral system and the piling up of huge Labour majorities in 
mining and industrial constituencies. Equally I shed no tears over the 
virtual disappearance of the Liberal Party from the House of Commons. 
Our party system only works satisfactorily where there is not an 
appreciable third party in the Chamber. I should feel very differently 
if it were liberal ideas which had been defeated ; the reality is that they 
have been absorbed by the best men in both the major parties. 
The new Parliament will be very much like the last with the roles of 
Vor. CLXXX. 21 
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Labour and Conservative reversed. The Government will find it equally 
difficult as did its predecessor to force through the House highly 
controversiallegislation. This arises from the fact that the machinery 
of Standing Committees (to which is usually relegated the Committee 
stage of Bills) will not work when the Opposition and Government have 
approximately an equal number of supporters. On the other hand there 
is no reason to suppose that the Government will not be able to com- 
mand a majority on the Floor of the House for all major issues and to 
pursue its own administrative policy without defeat. Personally I hope 
that Mr. Attlee will be less prone than was Mr. Churchill to call for 
frequent divisions over trivial matters, thus dragging sick men out of 
hospital to sustain or destroy the Government. 

From a purely party point of view I am not greatly perturbed by the 
result of the election. Though naturally I should have preferred to see 
greater appreciation of the magnificent achievements of б} years 
of Labour rule, there is some advantage in giving to the leaders of my 
party a period of rest after 11} years of almost continuous office, and in 
giving the country the opportunity of judging whether the difficulties 
with which we are confronted are due to extraneous circumstances, 
as we contend, or to the wickedness or folly of the Labour Government, 
as Conservatives maintain. If our view proves correct the new Parlia- 
ment will, like the last, not run its full term of five years, and at the end 
Labour stands an excellent chance of being returned to power with a 
good working majority. 

From the national point of view the Conservative victory will only 
be disastrous if the wild men in the party have their way. If there is any 
attempt in domestic policy to go back on the welfare State, full employ- 
ment or equal shares for all, and to restore to private enterprise the 
power to exploit the community in the interests of a privileged few ; 
if in the Commonwealth and Empire there is to be any setting back the 
hands of the clock in the development of self-government of the Asian, 
African and West Indian people ; if in foreign affairs there is to be sabre 
rattling—then the country will rue the day that it returned a Conserva- 
tive Government. But if the words written in the manifestos of the 
party and enunciated by its wiser statesmen are translated into active 
policy there will be comparatively little departure from the main lines 
along which the Labour Government has directed the country during 
the difficult formative years that have followed the termination of the 
war. 

For the moment at any rate Mr. Churchill is in full command. Those 
who have closely studied his career know that he has two sides— 
Churchill the extravagant word painter of the 1945 broadcast which - 
helped to give Labour its enormous majority, and Churchill the 
statesman who learns from his mistakes and knows that rearmament 
is being undertaken by the people of this country, not to enable them 
to win the next war, but to make it as certain as can be that there will 
be no third war. Let us all hope, to whatever party we may belong, 
that it will be the second Churchill that will control the destinies of this 
country so long as power remains in his hands. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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E II 5.7 EN 

At the last election, for the first time since 1906, I was not a candidate 
and therefore I can on’ this occasion view the results more objectively. 
Forty-five years ago the Liberals under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
swept the country ; if it had not been for plural voting the majority . 
would have been even larger. Those were great days for Liberalism. 
A Government that included Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey, Haldane, 
Morley, Bryce, Birrell, and such junior Ministers as Winston Churchill, 
Herbert Samuel and Reginald McKenna, was a powerful one. The 
Conservatives were discredited and hopelessly divided over Tariff 
Reform. But the great world war altered the whole situation. Still, 
if it had not beer for the wretched quarrel between Asquith and 
Lloyd George the Liberals would have remained, if not the most 
powerful, at any rate a great power in the land. Thousands of Liberals, 
disheartened by these personal differences, either withdrew from 
politics or drifted into the other two parties. Nor were things improved 
in 1931 when the Free Trade issue was forced to the front by Neville 
Chamberlain after the formation of the National Government ; this 
divided the Liberals into Samuelites and Simonites, those who clung 
to their independence and those who were not prepared to oppose 
Conservatives. | i 

Fighting elections is a costly business, and without funds available 
for organisation, to say nothing of the cost of putting up candidates 
for five or six hundred seats, it is impossible for any party to expect 
substantial results. This has proved the final undoing of the Liberal 
Party. In many if not in most divisions Liberals could not raise the 
cash either for offices or paid agents, and when the elections came 
round the coffers were empty. More and more they could look for 
support only to people of small means ; less and less could they find 
financial support from the great Whig families which had in the past 
found thé money when elections came round. The Conservatives 
for many years had had the support of the big landlords, and in recent 
times big business was prepared to back them, a tendency exploited 
to the full by Lord Woolton. The Labour Party had none of these 
sources of supply, but it found a big revenue in the trade unions 
, and the co-ops. The political levy is'an immense source of strength 
with which no other political party can compete. Few can work in a 
factory or workshop of any size without joining the appropriate union. 
Having done so, if he or she does not want to contribute to the political 
fund, they must sign a special form. The amount per week is so small 
that the average person does not want to become conspicuous by 
“ contracting out." Thus most workers automatically become mem- 
bers of the Labour Party, with the few exceptions of those nonconform- 
ists by conviction. Most of the larger unions are affiliated to the Labour 
Party, and when elections come round local secretaries are careful to 
remind their members that they are bound to support the official Labour 
candidate. Most of them accept that direction, even though their 
sympathies may lie in other directions. That explains why at this 
election there was no falling off in the total Labour vote. i 

There is a real danger in the future, as the trade union movement 
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gets stronger and stronger, of the nation almost unconsciously drifting 
into what amounts to one-party government. It is significant at this 
last election how the Labour Party with a few exceptions held its 
own in the industrial areas, just as the Tories could not have won 
without the unfailing support of most of the rural and suburban areas. 
A study of The Times map makes this clear. The power of the middle 
class still remains strong, but with the weight of heavy taxation it 
looks as if it will be squeezed out. That is the real tragedy of the 
elimination of the Liberal Party, which drew a great part of its support 
from the rank and file of the working class. Can it be revived ? Many 
think not, and that it will inevitably fade away and that, unless there 
is a change in the electoral system, the nation will be faced with 
the two-party system, divided into the haves and the have-nots, 
than which nothing could be worse. If the Liberal Party is to survive 
it must put on its thinking cap. There is no future for it if it just 
picks the best pieces from the other two political parties and claims 
that as а policy. Liberalism has а philosophy all its own, as the Liberal 
International, brought into being since the last war, has been able 
to show and for which it has received support from groups in twenty- 
two countries at its various conferences. Many of the best economists 
and social scientists are professed Liberals. Let them have a free hand 
to work out a new long-term policy and a philosophy that will justify 
the independence of a “ Third Force" in politics when the public 
is weary of the class war. Е 
. PERCY HARRIS. 


III 

After more than eighteen months’ experience of continuing his 
Government in office with the minute majority of six in the parliament 
elected in February 1950, Mr. Attlee secured a dissolution and asked 
the country for a renewal of confidence with “ adequate ” parliamen- 
tary support. The votes cast on October 25th, however, show the 
country still very evenly divided, and the new House of Commons 
is only slightly less closely balanced than its predecessor. No general 
election of this century has resulted in so few changes in membership 

‘of the House. Although there were only four unopposed returns 
and nearly 83 per cent. of the citizens voted, in the 62x constituencies 
fought by 1,376 candidates only twenty-seven changes in party 
representation arose. Though small, the changes were vital, Labour 
suffering a net loss of twenty seats to the Conservatives. Mr. Attlee 
therefore resigned, and Mr. Churchill, with a majority of seventeen, 
now leads a Conservative Government. 

Of the twenty-seven constituencies which changed their party 
allegiance, only one, Doncaster, was a straight fight in both elections ; 
in 1950 Labour won; in 1951 Labour's vote increased by 172, but 
the Conservative's by 1,434, to give him the seat, with a majority of 
384. At Bolton, where Labour in 1950 won both seats on minority 
votes, in I951 the Liberal stood down in East and the Conservative 
in West, and Labour, although increasing its vote in both these straight 
fights, lost the East by 355 votes, the West by 2,748 ; the Conserva- 
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tive and Liberal votes in each constituency were about 2,600 below the 
1950 combined Conservative-Liberal vote, approximately IO per cent. 
of these electors not backing the local “ deals." The Conservatives 
made sixteen other straight fight gains where Labour in 1950 won on 
minority votes. Over these constituencies the increase in the total 
poll was only 4,790 ; in 1950 the Liberal vote was 91,818 ; as Labour's 
vote (up in all sixteen constituencies) rose by 27,525, and the Conserva- 
tive vote by 69,083, the 1950 Liberal vote apparently divided itself 
&bout two to three respectively. In r950 the Liberals won four of 
their nine seats on minority votes; these were lost in 1951, two each to 
Labour and Conservative, who in turn secured them all on minority 
votes. These Liberal losses include Lady Megan Lloyd George and 
Mr. Granville, both of whom will be sorely missed. Liberal representa- 
tion is now reduced to six ; of these, five, in straight Labour-Liberal 
contests, owe their return in some measure to Conservative support ; 
the sixth retained his seat, by a clear majority, against Labour and 
Conservative opponents. Of the twenty-two Labour losses twelve 
were in the towns, ten in county divisions ; its two Welsh gains were 
in county constituencies: Labour appears to be consolidating its 
position in those county areas it first won in 1945 and retained in 1950. 

Liberals reduced their candidates to 108. In addition there were 
Communists and others nominated, making a total of x25 three- 
cornered fights, of which thirty-nine were won on minority votes— 
fourteen by Labour and twenty-five by Conservatives (of these, thirty- 
eight were also minority victories in 1950). With 582 members returned 
in straight contests, this second close finish cannot be attributed to 
the split vote, particularly as the Conservatives had the largernumber 
of minority successes. The Conservatives benefited in the same way 
in 1950, with ro6 minority seats to Labour's 76. 

With no Liberal candidates in 513 constituencies, the other two 
parties made a number of pressing appeals for support from the 
Liberal electors concerned. No conclusive test is possible, but approxi- Р 
mately these Liberals appear to have divided in the ratio of two for 
Labour and five for Conservative. Having regard to the issues raised 
in this election, it is perhaps not surprising that more Liberals supported 
the Conservatives than Labour. But having forced the Liberals into 
a choice between not voting or of coming under one or other of the 
umbrellas of the two main parties, the latter are not at all happy 
with the consequences. Fighting on a considerably reduced front, 
the Liberal total vote of 730,000 is 1,890,000 below its r950 total. 
This figure almost exactly corresponds with the 1,899,000 additional 
votes obtained by Labour (683,000) and Conservatives (1,216,000). 

The result of this election, like that of 1950, makes nonsense of the 
popular belief that, whatever its faults, our present method of election 
can be relied upon to provide one party or another with a substantial 
majority upon which to base “ strong " government. Labour, whilst 
securing the highest vote obtained by any party in any general election 
in our history, for its vote of 13,949,000 got only 295 seats, whereas 
the Conservatives with 231,000 fewer votes secured 32r seats. In 
addition to this anomaly, the new Government's majority of seventeen 
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is by no means what Labour or Conservatives consider “ adequate "' 
for strong, stable government by either. In consequence there are 
indications, in recent speeches of some of the new Ministers as well 
as amongst a great many other people of differing political complexions, 
that if we are to deal satisfactorily with the fact that the country 
is, and seems likely to continue, divided into two almost equal blocks 
of opinion, we must find some better way than having parliamentary life 
cluttered with electioneering speeches and tactics and under a constant 
threat of early dissolution. There are also indications of a desire that 
that “ better way " should be along the line of government in accord 
with what is common to the programme of all parties rather than by 
the imposition, often quite arbitrarily, of the policy of one extreme 
or the other, and that, maybe, by a tiny and fortuitous majority. 
Eire's experience suggests that this, kind of co-operation would be 
made easier, and parliamentary efficiency enhanced, if all parties in 
Britain were assured of a fair deal in the representation arising from 
our elections. eí 

In proportion to votes secured in this election Labour should have 
304 seats, Conservatives 298 plus four unopposed returns, Liberals 
fifteen, Others four. That would have meant a House of Commons 
with no clear majority for any party. But need we fear this as а, worse 
thing than the precarious majorities of the last and present' parlia- 
ments? Їп the past thirty years we have had three parliaments in 
which the Government of the day had a large, “ adequate " majority. 
Those parliaments were noted neither for their efficiency nor regard 
for minority views. The last parliament has brought homie to us that 
with a snap election as the only escape from a very narrow majority 
party divisions are exaggerated and greatly embittered. These defects 
have a much closer relation to the electoral system in use than is 
generally appreciated. “ A healing and a unifying force" can be 
found by way of electoral reform. As a prelude to action, a Royal 
Commission on Electoral Systems would provide a wealth of informa- 
tion valuable alike to politicians and public. | 

‘ JOHN FITZGERALD, 
Secretary of the Proportional Representation Society. 


VYSHINSKY 


YSHINSKY’S family derives from Polish ancestry. One 
V Andreas Wyszynski was among the electors of the famous 
^ King Johan Sobieski in 1674, one Stephan among those 
of the last king of Poland, Stanislas Augustus Poniatowski in 1764. 
Besides, we find these Christian names with the two most famous, 
members whom the house of Wyszynski has produced: the chief of 
Soviet diplomacy—Andrey (Andreas)—and the Primate of Poland, 
who is none other than a cousin—not at all distant—of the Bolshevik 
dignitary, Mgr. Stephan Wyszynski. Ё . 
The father, a director of an important oil refinery, an engineer and 
esteemed economist, followed the example of many Poles whose family 
fortunes were confiscated by the Russians after the insurrections 
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against the Romanovs. He emigrated to tbe interior of the vast 
empire, resided first at Odessa and then in the Caucasus, where he 
occupied high posts. The future minister was born in 1883 at Odessa, 
spent his youth at Baku, and then studied at Kiev University. Thence- 
forth his sympathies lay with the extreme Left. Like Lenin, the son 
` of a Tsarist Excellency, the student of military and bourgeois origin 
revolted against social injustice and against a stupid and hateful 
régime. He did so with all the radicalism of the Slav by going straight 
to Marxism and the revolution. The politician, the learned jurist, the 
orator and the writer were for ever marked by these affiliations. But 
not all traces of his origin have vanished in this offspring of the Szlachta, 
this son of a big industrialist. He moves in the salons with an ease 
which he alone possesses among the Moscovite big noises of today. 
The first chief of the Soviet diplomatic corps had shone by virtue of 
similar qualities and by a much more illustrious ancestry —Tchitcherin, 
great-grandson of a Governor-General of Siberia, son of a princess, 
former Chamberlain of the Tsar, and imperial ex-diploma:. Then, 
the son of the Bialystok ghetto, Litvinow, né Wallach, brought to 
his post at least the routine of a long sojourn in the West, the know- 
ledge of languages, which he spoke fluently, and, above all, the support 
of a distinguished wife, daughter of a well-known Anglo-Jewish family. 
Molotov, nephew of the great composer Scriabine, coming from a 
higher middle-class, well-educated milieu, falls short both of his 
predecessors and his successor by his lack of contact with other coun- 
tries and by not knowing any languages; he understands a little 
German and English, but is unable to express himself in any other 
language except Russian. Vyshinsky, however, speaks French, English 
and German perfectly, but sometimes deems it useful to hide this fact. 
He has the manner of a grand seigneur, and the esprit of the perfect 
drawing-room lion, but he does not always make use of these gifts. 
His sometimes neglectful outward appearance is the thing in the 
U.S.S.R. In contrast his daughter dresses elegantly and sometimes 
extravagantly. 

These traits in the father and the daughter do not in the least 
diminish their Stalinist zeal. Vyshinsky is not an opportunist who 
joins the winning side. At the age of r9 he organised at Baku the 
revolutionary shock troops, he took a leading part in the mutinies of 
1905, and was for many months a prisoner in Tsarist prisons. In 
1907 he and his young wife were the victims of an attack by the 
Black Sotnias. Destined to a brilliant academic career he lost a chair 
of penal law because of his political convictions. The advent to power 
of the Communists opened the doors of Moscow University, where 
he taught as a professor from 1921, and became Rector in 1925. 
These occupations did not prevent him from discharging, at the same 
time, the duties of. Attorney-General. In many proceedings against 
the enemies of the régime he gains an unenviable fame as Public 
Prosecutor, delivering to the tumbril or the prison one after the other 
people who had become. suspect, heretics who were a menace 
to the purity of the Bolshevik doctrine, real conspirators, and, lastly, 
the dangerous rivals of the men in power. Trotzkyites, criminals 
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having deviated towards the Left or towards the Right, foreign àgents, 
ambitious generals, engineers committing high treason, scoundrels of 
People's Commissars, badly “ synchronised " publicists: all were 
doomed as soon as the Russian Fouquier-Tinville got hold of them. 

" Give me two lines ої any man and I shall have him hanged.” 
Vyshinsky does not need even one single line, he limits himself to 
proving that an accused has deviated from the genéral line. An 
exceptional oratory, the most subtle dialectics, a. solid. juridical erudi- 
tion, much perspicacity and psychological insight are combined with 
that strength which gives to an immensely intelligent spirit the fanatic- 
ism of the fervent believer. He has been a fervent believer in the 
Bolshevik faith from the moment when he recognised in the doctrine 
of Lenin and Stalin the fulfilment of the Socialist dreams of his agitated 
youth. 

After having been Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R., Vyshinsky 
became a People’s Vice-Commissar in 1940, then, in 1946, under 
Molotov, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. In this capacity he drafted 
all important documents concerning the international policy of his 
country. He represented the U.S.S.R. at various conferences and in 
the assemblies of U.N.O. His Western-colleagues and foreign journal- 
ists got a taste of his incisive retorts, his violent attacks, his manner 
of grand advocate and demagogue, and began to fear the somer- 
saults of a cleverly modulated humour, and, to detest the brusque 
changes from malicious amiability to undiplomatic rudeness. Must 
one not believe in two Vyshinskys ? The one assists at the Te Deum 
in the Catholic Cathedral of New York and assures the surprised priest 
that he has not ceased being a Catholic; he makes the champagne 
flow and stuffs his guests, whom he receives with the smiling and 
slightly ironic grace of a Metternich or Talleyrand, with caviare. 
The other Vyshinsky pounds on the writing desk of a king—Michael— 
to whom he gives the order to appoint immediately a Prime Minister 
after the taste of the Kremlin. He ostentatiously leaves a party 
organised by the Paris Municipality because his seat—that of repre- 
sentative of the 0.5.5.Е.—15 not in keeping with his dignity. He hurls 
at the members of a diplomatic conference a marvellous choice of 
insults, screams, rages, and appears to be on the point, іп the next 
minute, of passing to blows and injuries. But all this is only the pose 
of an actor who plays to an immense audience. He remains always 
master in his own house and the faithful servant of those who aspire 
to be masters of the universe. 

This fidelity is all the more remarkable as it has nat found its full 
reward. He followed Molotov in office in 1948, and is at present 
Foreign Secretary. He is a member of the Academy of Science and 
President of the Academy of Law of the U.S.S.R., holder of a.Stalin 
prize of the first class, the Order of Lenin, and other decorations ; 
but he is not a member of or a candidate for the Politbureau, the 
Jeading committee of the party which exercises the real power of the 
U.S.S.R. He has remained a subaltern, entrusted with the manage- 
^ ment of a department, a technician of international politics, a juridical 
consultant of the highest value. These two functions have inspired 
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a series of remarkable books : a Diplomatic Dictionary in two volumes, 
edited with the assistance of S. A. Lozovsky, another vice-minister 
in the Foreign Office, manuals on criminal Jaw, a treatise on the legal 
organisation of the U.S.S.R., and works on the history of communism. 
All these books show the qualities and the faults which we have 
observed in the author. They are clear, interspersed with original 
observations. They show a fantastic erudition whicli does not exclude 
exports from the West, but they never leave the framework of the 
strictest Stalinist orthodoxy, and they teem with disgusting partiali- 
ties and unjust judgments. 

Such is the man, such are his works. Both derive their qualities 
from a sound education, received in a milieu and at schools against 
which this prodigal son of the ancient governing class has revolted. 
The faults of Vyshinsky are those of a priest of the new Marxist 
Alcoran. With the deceased Dzierzynski, the Torquemada and Fouché 
of communism in the years of the civil war, and with Marshlevski, 
that eminent theoretician and. comrade-in-arms of Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg, he forms the trio of noble. Poles who have, alas, 


deserved well of the communism of the U.S.S.R. and the world. 


CYRILLE BOLDIREV. 
Translated from the French by Dr. S. Lesser. 


THE SAAR 


NEW State has appeared on the map of Europe in recent years 
А === quite contrary to prevailing political tendencies. 

More in line is the fact that right from its birth the new State 
has become a bone of contention between its two big neighbours, 
France and Germany. The new State is called Saarland in its own 
German language, in French Sarre, after the river which flows through 
it. It lies between France (Lorraine), Luxembourg and Germany 
(Rhineland), has about the size of Luxembourg, but, with nearly a 
million people, thrice its population, which makes it the densest popu- 
lated country in all Europe. If Luxembourg can stand on its own legs, 
the Saar certainly should—but for the snag that you cannot grow a 
national consciousness overnight. Perhaps that is best illustrated 
by the fact that although it has its own flag—a white cross separating 
a red and a blue field—it has not got an anthem yet. It is still very 
much a people in search of its nationhood. 

History records round the Saar how for many centuries the local 
potentates deftly managed to owe allegiance to either or both West 
and East. Louis XIV attached the country as a province to his realm 
and planted part of it with Frenchmen. At tbe Congress cf Vienna 
Talleyrand managed to save it for France, but after Napoleon had 
attempted his Hundred Days rule it became, after 135 years of French 
interregnum, German again—for another тоз years, until the Great 
War. The French would have liked to annex it there and then. 
President Wilson and Lloyd George compromised by putting it under 
League of Nations tutelage for fifteen years. In 1935, the plebiscite, 
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in a secret vote under neutral control:9r:5 per cent. opted for re- 
incorporation with the Reich. 

Having built one of the toughest bulwarks of the West Wall right 
along the Saar River, the Saarland became front line in what only 
afterwards turned out to be the phoney war of the winter 1939-40. 
There was no illusion left, however, over the grim reality of war as it 
hit the Saar with terrific impact in the autumn 1944 offensive against 
the retreating German armies. One can still see what the West Wall 
was: allalong the river and the main roads miniature forts, strong- 
holds, bunkers and pill boxes, every тоо yards or so, and sown as 
thickly in the surrounding meadows. The French tried to blow them 
up after the war, but the heaviest charges could not destroy the man- 
thick layers of reinforced concrete. Nature has begun to weave a green 
cloth of grass and weeds over them, and the local boys—as boys will 
the world over—now play “ war" in them. The highly industrialised 
Saarland (entirely geared to the German war machine), made an ideal 
target for air raids. Saarbruecken was turned into a sea of flames that 
October night of 1944 which destroyed 7,700 of its 10,000 houses, 
half its churches, hospitals and schools, and knocked out two-thirds 
of the mines and mills of the surrounding land. It is difficult to imagine 
this holocaust seven years later. No city so heavily damaged has been 
cleaned up (and almost “dusted” !) so thoroughly. Ina country which 
has no unemployment prosperity obviously reigns. The difference 
from Germany, even from France, is startling. How that came about 
can be traced from the realistic policy with which the Saar leaders 
created a State out of a vacuum. 

When French troops succeeded a few months after the cessation of 
hostilities the Americans who had first occupied the Saar, there was 
some fear that France would simply annex the territory. General де, 
Gaulle did nothing so drastic, notwithstanding the excuse that a 
* Mouvement pour le Rattachement de la Sarre à la France" had 
started in the Saarland. None of the present-day Saar politicians ever 
subscribed to this movement ; they have never ceased to proclaim from 
the housetops that they are not Frenchmen and do not want to become 
Frenchmen. The astute French soon realised that the Saar answered 
their two principal aims; greater security—by léssening a future 
German war potential—and reparations. Geologists have computed 
its reserves in coal round six thousand million tons, much, greater than 
all the reserves of the northern French mines. By cornering this for 
her own use France would make herself independent of coal imports 
and save foreign currency. The best bargain is one which suits both 
partners. It so happens that the economic interests of the Saar have 
always gravitated towards the West—not towards the East. After the 
return to the Reich in 1935, Hitler had to levy a so-called “ Saar Opfer ” 
(sacrifice) from the German industries, to absorb the Saar coal produc- 
tion in Germany against the cheaper-in-transport Ruhr coal, and for 
using instead of the ore of Lorraine (a lorry journey round the corner 
so to say), ore which had to be imported all the way from Sweden to 
keep the Saar steel mills and blasting furnaces busy. 

France now proposed a Solomonian solution : an economic, financial 
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and customs union with France, the country not to be incorporated 
administratively or politically into France but to become politically 
independent of Germany ; France to assume the defence of the Saar- 
land and to.represent it abroad. The Saar could but welcome this plan, 
all the more readily so since the only alternative was to be treated as a 
conquered enemy province. Instead it now rose out of the ashes of the 
war а young country without debts endowed with a fabulous fortune. 
It secured the Saar a balanced budget from the start, of which fully 
half is spent on social services and a third on rebuilding. The Saarland 
only pays 7 per cent. of its budget to support a practically invisible 
French battalion and a High Commissioner who—as the guardian of 
the conventions—only vetoed one law out of 200 and three out of 
900 Government orders. France does equally well out of the bargain, 
getting coal, coke and steel without having to pay for it in foreign 
currency. 

In their solution of the Saar problem the French Government found 
the acquiescence of London and Washington; only Russia (which had 
itself annexed wholesale all East Prussia) refused its consent. For the 
Saarland the proposed treaty—anchored in a new Constitution—was 
the sole issue at the general elections for the Landtag or Parliament in 
October 1947. Conducted scrupulously free and secret, 96 per cent. of 
the electorate went to the polls, which proves clearly that there was 
no outside pressure. The resulting Landtag consists of twenty-eight 
Christian People’s Party (Catholics), seventeen Socialists, three 
Democrats (Conservatives) and two Communists, of whom one since 
declared himself independent of Moscow. The treaty with France was 
ratified by this freely elected Parliament with only two Communist 
votes against a majority of forty-eight. 

The Prime Minister of Europe’s youngest State is also virtually the 
Head of the State of which he is in many a sense the creator. Johannes 
Hoffmann has a bollard of a head, the vast, tanned and freckled brow 
going over into a massive bald cranium, fringed with silky, silver white 
hair. From behind the ruddy complexioned folds of his broad cheeks 

‘only the pink lobes of his deep-set ears protrude. The big glasses of an 
enormous pair of tortoise-shell rimmed spectacles reach from the black 
eyebrows to rest against the rather small nose—altogether the carica- 
turist’s godsend. He was born sixty-two years ago, one of eight 
children of a miner, who like all Saarland miners had his bit of a 
garden, his “© miner’s cow "—a goat—his pig and his own potato patch. 
He saw the Great War as a soldier and only then settled down asa 
journalist in Berlin, whence he returned later as Saarland correspondent 
to German newspapers. Two deep forces move him. One is his intense 
faith—he is a devout Catholic, one of his sons being a priest—the other 
his equally intense love for his small homeland with its own way of 
life. These paramount influences determined his stand against the 
Hitler régime. Not.of a temperament to choose the easy life, he worked 
unceasingly for the status quo in the plebiscite of 1935. When his cause 
was lost, he had to flee, but the outbreak of war saw him at once back 
on the barricades. From Paris he broadcast daily to the Saarland until 
that fateful May roth, 1940, which ended the phoney war. The rattled 
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French at once imprisoned their enemies' staunchest foes. Hoffmann 
was removed to a camp on the Atlantic edge of westernmost France, 
escaped later, crossed Spain with a Czech passport fabricated in 
Switzerland, and finally reached Brazil In Rio de Janeiro the 
ex-journalist and politician found work as butler at the Canadian 
Legation. Already before the war had ended properly the Saarland 
called him back to a SaarDruecken which was but the ghost of the city 
he had been forced to leave ten years before. He founded his own paper, 
the Saarlaendische Volkszeitung, the organ of the (Catholic) People's 
Party which swept the polls. Elected chairman of the commission 
to draft a Constitution, then Speaker of the first Parliament, he 
became Prime Minister in December 1947. 

Coal remains the economic foundation of the Saarland; the coal 
seam which runs from the middle of its eastern frontier to its south-west 
corner is not large, but it is deep and rich. The most extraordinary 
Saarland experience to the traveller are these miners, proud of their 
tradition. They have been miners for generations and statistics prove 
that, whereas the French miner spends on an average 80 per cent: of 
his wages on food and drink, the Saarland miner uses most of his money 
on his home, his garden and his clothes. It must be true, for there is 
nothing proletarian in their physiognomy. The Saar scenery has to be 
seen to be believed. From a hill overlooking Voelklingen I counted a 
forest of twenty-three tall chimney stacks along one narrow stretch 
of river. A long train with fifty or so ore wagons came rumbling round 
the bend, past huge pyramids of slack (for which a new use has been 
found, mixing it with cement to make a light but strong brick), past 
towering man-made hilis of unloaded minette, as the brown Lorraine 
ore is called, and banks of white chalk used in steel making. One meets 
such views at every bend of the journey, iron mills, steel plants and 
blast furnaces, dozens of them. At the Burbach plants I counted 
twenty-two chimney stacks between the cooling towers, the benzol 
holders and the moving cranes, and right in the centre of that fantastic 
complex—of a queer futuristic power and beauty all its own—a big 
fire was flaming fiery red into the light blue Mayday sky from a cylinder- 
like contraption. Yet everywhere, right round the corner,. pleasant 
meadows gently slope up thickly wood-crested hills, enfold sweet 
rural villages with attractive baroque churches. Twenty miles beyond 
the capital the River Saar reverts to the solitude of the Vosges moun- 
tains from which it has sprung and flows serenely towards its con- 
fluence with the Mosel near Trier. 

From talking to every shade and class of people the impartial 
observer is soon satisfied that in this very Germanic land the French 
have not attempted any stupid Gallifications. French has become an 
obligatory subject even in primary schools, but the medium of educa- 


tion remains German. The Saarlanders reckon that it will not do 


borderland citizens any harm to be fluent in two great languages. Most 
Saarlanders are Catholics ; they belong ecclesiastically to the German 
dioceses of Trier and Speyer. The Holy See has refused to establish yet 
a Saarland diocese: as in Eastern Germany, it refuses to recognise 
de facto frontier changes until they have been registered de jure by 
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proper peace treaties. The Vatican has only sent an Apostolic Visitator 
in the person of the Director of the Missionary Museum in Rome, 
himself the son of a Saarland miner. 

Germany does not accept its loss as an integral part of her territory, 
neither the confiscation of the Saarland mines owned by the State of 
Prussia. After the conventions establishing the present régime were 
signed between Paris and Saarbruecken, Dr. Adenauer convened the 
Bonn Parliament in special session to proclaim their rejection of this 
fait accompli, and for once the Socialist Opposition passionately 
supported his stand. Germany now demands a plebiscite. The Saar 
Government refuses, maintaining that the 1947 general elections had 
the nature of a plebiscite, and holding that if there were a plebiscite 
75 per cent. of Ше Saarland electorate would support the present 
status. I doubt whether the percentage would be anything like that. 
Conditions have enormously improved in Germany proper between the 
famine and bondage of 1947 and the: well-being of 1951 which sees 
Germany almost a near-ally. Four years is a very short time to grow 
a distinct national consciousness—one Minister admitted in conversa- 
tion that that would need at least a generation. The German people 
as a whole have a bitter contempt for what they call the Saarland 
separatists. What, they argue, would happen to any country if one of 
the richest territories helped by a victor looking after its own interests 
simply seceded because it suited their pockets, and let the rest of their 
countrymen fence for themselves in their direst hour? That there is a 
good deal of ideological weakness in the present structure the Saarland 
Government admits tacitly by its prohibition of the party which 
worked towards rapprochement rather than reunion with Germany. 
The Saarland Government outlawed the party for the obvious reason 

‘that Saarland nationhood is as yet far from securely established and a 
clearly pro-German party might well find many more supporters than 
the State can afford to count. Much as the insistence of France on 
reparations can be understood, and Germany’s insistence on not losing 
so valuable a part of her national territory, the Saarland problem is yet 
not quite so hopeless as it may seem at first sight. If Europe is truly 
on its way to closer economic integration, both French and German 
desiderata may well meet, provided the Saarland people sanction it. 
Theirs should be the final word on their own future. 

KEES VAN HOEK. 


FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


HIS is the story told me by Istvan Dobi, a Hungarian aged about 

: | 45, who arrived in Vienna recently. It is not particularly dramatic 

—just a simple narrative typical of the one in three fugitives who 

get through the curtain to Vienna. Istvan Dobi is, of course, the name 

of the puppet Premier of the Conservative Hungarian Small Farmers' 

Party, who still complacently gives the cover of his name to the Red 
Terror of the Communists in Hungary, as so many individuals from: 

reactionary parties in Russia's satellite States have done, while Demo- 

cratic Socialists went to prison and the gallows. That creature, of course, 
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is not my Istvan Dobi. My Istvan is a Budapest lawyer. He looks not 
unlike a lawyer of 45 in any big city of Western Europe, keen-faced, 
non-committal features, grey eyes which seem to be everlastingly 
summing up something—or somebody. One thing, however, distin- 
guishes him from his average colleague in the free world. There is a 
strained, other-world look in Istvan's eyes today—indistinguishable 
from what under Hitler used to be called the “ Deutsche Blick," the 
sudden twist of the neck to right or left over the shoulder as the 
narrative breaks off or the voice drops to a whisper for fear of some 
eavesdropping spy. 

Even in the café in the American zone of Vienna where he told me 
his story in the course of five longish sessions, there can still be spies 
who report back to the Russian Kommandantura to arrange a kid- 
napping. But Istvan—so far—has been lucky. He is still at large 
—today. Icannot guarantee for tomorrow. Istvan talks with nervous 
long-windedness and often repeats himself, so I have had to abridge 
his narrative. He has friends and relatives at home, and there are 
thousands longing for a chance to use his escape route. So I cannot 
guarantee that every person's name used here can be found in the 
Hungarian directories, or that every place mentioned will be found on 
the maps where the narrative might lead you to expect it. In fact, if 
we get down to it, I am not prepared to guarantee that Istvan Dobi is 
a Hungarian—or even that he is Istvan Dobi. What I do guarantee is 
that he has recently escaped from somewhere behind the Iron Curtain, 
and tbat every detail of his story (with the above reservations) is 
literally as he told it to me. 


Before I attempted to escape from the Red Terror, I spent three 
months cautiously reconnoitring prospects. The first thing for a^ 
townsman like myself was to learn how to move in the dark. Three 
nights a week around midnight I took a streetcar to the outskirts of 
Budapest and there tremped through fields and woods until dawn 
began to break. Slowly ! felt that I was developing cat's eyes. One day 
a friend told me that his greengrocer, Ferenc Farkas, would arrange my 
escape—at a high price. His address is Maros Utca 55. A friend of his, 
Mrs. Margit Geró, knew two women working in the former Manfred 
Weiss works at Csepel. I was not allowed to know their names, but 
their families lived at Sopron, in that Hungarian peninsula which is 
almost entirely surrounded by Austrian territory. When I met Farkas, 
he said that before he could move I must assign my little house to him 
and pay him 10,000 Forints in cash. He said that he made very little 
on the deal, over 70 per cent. of the money going to bribe professional 
smugglers and the Communist frontier guards. I complied with all his 
conditions and left Budapest by train, accompanied by Mrs. Gerd, on 
the morning of a certain Sunday. Papers are frequently examined on 
the train. I had provided for this by starting an action against a 
Sopron business man and had with me an order of the courts to appear 

` before the judge there. However, no one asked for papers. At Esterhaza 
we got out of the last carriage, and I hid in a copse, while Mrs. Geró went 
~into the village. Two hours later a girl of 18 came to my hiding place, 
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gave me the agreed password and guided me to a barn, locking me in. 
One hour later the door was unlocked by a boy of 15, who again 
gave the password and led me across the field to a small farm., In the 
kitchen the farmer gave me the password and I gave the countersign. 
The whole family—father, aged 45, a Croatian mother, a boy of 9, 
another of 18, and a small girl, all seemed to know what was afoot. 
The boy of 18, called Josip, and a cousin of his, a couple of years older, 
called Arpad, later guided me to Austria. Arpad came in soon after my 
arrival and said we must wait two days, as there was an alert on for the 
frontier guards. I remember that we all slept in the kitchen, in one 
corüer of which a shaggy Hungarian sheepdog bitch was giving birth 
to a total of seven puppies, one every hour or so, painlessly, apparently, 
throughout the night. 

Next day, to my consternation, Josip asked me what I was going to 
pay for the trip, saying nobody had yet given the family a penny. 
Clearly Farkas in Budapest was a swindler. I told Josip that Mrs. Geró 
had all my money and would pay. When he found and brought her to 
the house next night, a prolonged wrangle over money began. Arpad 
was clearly the chief smuggler. He demanded 4,000 Forints but finally 
accepted 3,500. (Forints are about thirty-seven to the pound sterling.) 
Mrs. Geró got Josip to accept 2,000. She had with her only 4,500 
Forints; this was accepted on her promise to send the additional 
1,500 Forints from Budapest. She left to catch the night train and I 
never saw her again. Next night, Arpad, Josip and myself set out on 
our great adventure. It was fine, but drifting clouds generally obscured 
the face of the moon. Аз soon as possible, we turned out of the main 
street into a side road which led towards the frontier. Soon we reached 
open fields. Arpad went on a dozen paces ahead of us: finally he 
turned into a wood where we followed him along almost invisible paths 
through the undergrowth. Suddenly he stopped and faced us. It was 
the frontier. In the midst of the clearing ahead we could see an eight- 
foot high belt of barbed wire, fastened to tall posts at intervals of ten 
feet. In addition to the parallel strings of wire, diagonal wires ran 
through them from post to post. Arpad stood motionless, listening for 
what seemed to me like four hours. Actually it must have been some 
ten minutes. Then he gave the signal for us to drop to our knees. We 
crawled as rapidly as we could towards one of the posts to which the 
wire was fixed. Arpad and Josip lifted the lowest horizontal wire and 
motioned to me to go ahead. They must in so doing have set off an 
alarm, for the next moment a rocket shot up, bursting overhead and 
descending slowly like a parachute of magnesium wire. It was too late 
to hesitate now, and we crawled ahead frantically through the wire. 
I heard half a dozen desultory rifle-shots behind us, shouts of “ Halt 
or you are dead men ! ” then a couple of bursts from a Sten gun raking 
the wire. I noticed three strands drop, cut by bullets, but we were 
untouched. Once through the wire we joined hands in the inky darkness 
and, running, reached a small copse of larches. As we emerged from 
the other side another rocket burst in the sky, apparently ahead of us. 
* Are we in Austria ? " I asked in а whisper. Arpad whispered back : 
“ I don't know. Ihopeso. Frankly, I have lost my bearings." We lay 
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flattened in the muddy soil, expecting every minute to hear the whine 
of bullets. The worst was that we did not know whether they would 
come from before or behind us or from a flank. . Nothing more 
happened, and at last we got up and struggled blindly ahead through 
ploughed fields and corn, here and there pitching forwards into muddy 
irrigation channels. We were drenched through and through, mudcaked, 
and with our teeth chattering, when Arpad stopped and, pointing to a 
dim light ahead, said: “ It's all right. That is the Austrian village of 
Mörbisch.” 

After reconnoitring the ground, Arpad led us to the house where we 
were expected. In the cracked parlour mirror I could hardly recognise 
myself. I was coated in drying mud, my clothes hung in strips from 
me, my face was torn in a dozen places, all bleeding profusely. Very 
soon after, the two boys shook my hand and left. “This is our seven- 
teenth escape trip,” they told me, “ and we want to make it a score. 
Then, never again—not for all the millions of Forints Stalin has stolen 
from Hungary.” The man and his wife where I was quartered warned 
me that I was still in great danger, as Mörbisch was in the Russian zone 
of Austria. I must not leave the house or let myself be seen at the 
window. I spent the next day and night in their house, unable to move 
until the woman had washed, dried and repaired my ruined clothes. 
The couple had lived for years by smuggling and now they began to 
demand fantastic sums for getting me to Vienna. When I offered her 
the 400 Forint which Mrs. Geró said had been agreed upon, to include 
the bribing of a lorry driver to smuggle me through, she burst out 
laughing and said that would cost at least 5,000 Forint. I had nothing 
like that amount, and finally she agreed to send me by train for 
1,000 Forint and to change 500 Forint into Austrian Schillings for me 
(at one third of the official rate). We left next day at midday by motor 
bus for Schallendorf, accompanied by her eldest son, and there we 
boarded the train for Vienna, I going to the rear of the train, he to the 
front, saying he would come for me again just before we entered 
Vienna. You can imagine my thoughts during this last perilous stage 
of my journey. But at least I was in Austria, a free, though occupied, 
country, and had only the Russians to fear. (I did not then know that 
throughout the Russian zone the Austrian gendarmerie are forced to 
hunt down fugitives, and to arrest and hand them over to the Russians, 
who send them back across the Curtain to be shot.) 

The train stopped at a biggish station, and I looked out to find 
something to occupy my thoughts. I found it all right. All over the 
walls were gigantic portraits of Stalin, Lenin, Voroshiloff—and of 
Mattyas Rakosi, the dreaded head of the Hungarian Communist 
Party. Tbe slogans were in Hungarian. My knees knocking together, 
I made my way along the train to discover the name of the station. At 
last I found it. It was Sopron, where I had started to leave Hungary. 
At first I thought I had been deliberately betrayed, and hastily cast, 
about me to find a means of killing myself to avoid torture. My 
smuggler guide had vanished. Then I heard a guard shouting (but, 
thank God, in German): “ No one may get out here!" The doors 
were all locked, and Hungarian police, soldiers and easily recognisable 
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secret agents patrolled up and down the train, obviously to see that no 
one got in or out. At last I summoned up the courage to ask an Austrian 
peasant beside me why no one could leave the train. '' Because," he 
said, “ it is a sealed train from the (Austrian) Burgenland to Vienna, 
which cuts here across a little neck of Hungarian territory. But it is 
_ the cheapest route from Schallendorf to the capital." So, to make a few 
extra Schillings, the Austrian smuggler couple had callously sent me, 
unwarned, to undergo this agonising experience ! It lasted half an hour ; 
there was not one of its thirty minutes iri which I did not call upon God 
to punish them fór their avaricious cruelty. When the train began to 
move again, I fainted for a moment, but pulled myself together as the 
Austrian gave me a nip from a flask of some burning Schnapps. But I 
could not speak a word during the remaining hours of the journey. 

How glibly writers зау: “ He was paralysed with fright."' Now I 
know that it can be literally true. All that time I was incapable of 
movement or speech. Hours later, the train stopped in a station labelled 
“ Meidling.” The name meant nothing to me. Everyone began to get 
out, but I sat on, again paralysed with fear, in a sort of stupor. Clearly , 
the train did not go beyond this village of Meidling, and Vienna might 
yet be hundreds of kilometres away. Suddenly I saw two soldiers 
outside the window. My heart—it is another cliché, but again the 
literal truth—my heart stood still. Then my disbelieving eyes assured 
me that the uniforms they wore were really British uniforms. At the 
same moment my smuggler guide appeared before me, smiling. “ Come 
on, соте on," he said. “ It’s all over. This is Vienna Meidling station, 
in the British sector." I sprang to my feet and burst into tears. And 
it is seldom that a Budapest lawyer cries ! s 
G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. 
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N considering the position of the 180 million human beings within 
I borders of the Soviet Union, with its 160 different ethnic groups 

and as many languages, we deal with a human tragedy of such 
grandeur that nothing in the whole history of the world, neither the 
frenzied anger of Attila and Jenghiz Khan nor the extermination of 
the Aztecs or the Incas, can be' compared with the sufferings, tortures, 
massacres, purges and deaths which the Russian people have undergone 
during the thirty-three years of the “great” Soviet experiment. 
Before considering the demographic aspect of Soviet Russia, it may be 
useful to dispel a common misconception, sedulously spread by many 
Soviet sympathisers in the West, of the moral superiority of the Soviet 
system, as shown by the absence of racial discrimination in Russia. 
There is, naturally, no colour bar in that country, for there are no - 
coloured people in the Soviet Union, except the visiting Communist 
representatives of the coloured races, who are being trained in revolu- 
tionary activities at the Lenin Academy in Moscow before they are let 
loose on their native lands to make trouble for the various colonial 
administrations. As for the Mongolian races of Soviet Asia, the Russians 
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have themselves such a large admixture of Mongolian blood that they 
could not possibly discriminate against their blood-brothers. However, 
the main reason for the absence of a colour bar in Russia is the simple 
one that all humanity there is treated like cattle, and it would make 
no more sense to discriminate between white, red and black men than 
between white, red and black cows. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong, deep-rooted animosity towards the 
only group with distinct racial characteristics, namely, the Jews. A 
recent deserter from Soviet Russia, who was granted asylum in Sweden, 
Lieut. Moutchek of the Soviet air force, stated that “ he and his Jewish 
wife were subjected to such anti-Semitic insults and persecution " that 
he decided to leave Russia.* In his book The Scared Men in the 
Kremlin, Mr. John Fisher, who spent some time in Southern Russia 
with the UNRRA, deals in some detail with anti-Semitism in that 
country, particularly in the Ukraine. He observed “ racial discrimina- 
tion within the ruling class and did not encounter a single Jew in the 
upper ranks of the Ukrainian bureaucracy, although a considerable part 
of the republic’s population is Jewish. Jews have been’ barred from 
recruitment into the Soviet foreign service, in which they once pre- 
dominated, because of their knowledge of foreign languages and the 
outside world.” It may be that the growth of anti-Semitism, which was 
always endemic in Russia, has been stimulated by the struggle for 
power between Stalin and Trotsky, in which most of the Jewish veterans 
of the Revolution, like Zinoviev, Radek, Rosengolz, etc., were purged 
and nearly all Jewish members were expelled from the Communist 
Party. Whatever the cause, there is, in fact, less racial discrimination 
in the civilised countries of the world than in the land of the Soviets, 
who have utterly rejected the Christian concept of human brotherhood. 

The description of the demographic composition of the population of 
Soviet Russia presents as great difficulties as the description of any 
other feature of Soviet reality, because no adequate data are available. 
The most exhaustive study of the subject by Dr. Frank Lorimer,f 
published by the League of Nations in 1946, analyses the admittedly 
incomplete figures available up to 1939. The works of Kulischer,} 
Notenstein$ and Kuczynski || add little to our knowledge. And in every 
case the learned authors deal with Soviet statistical material, which, 
like everything else in Soviet publications, hardly bears a critical 
analysis. | 

The result is that по one really knows what the actual population 
of Soviet Russia is, not even the Soviet Government itself, which does 
not prevent speakers and writers in the Western countries from referring 
to Russia's “ inexhaustible manpower," though as a matter of verifiable 
fact Russia suffers from acute underpopulation and from a no less acute 
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shortage of manpower. To begin with, it should be remembered that 
had it not been for the Communist Revolution, with its massacres, 
purges, famines and civil wars, the population of Russia today would 
have risen to about 280 million, whereas it actually numbers only 
about 180 million people. Thus the Soviet experiment over a period of 
thirty-three years was being carried on at the cost of 100 million human 
lives, and the result is incomparably worse than that achieved by such 
poor and harassed countries as Poland, Lithuania, Latvia or Estonia 
during the short twenty years of their independent existence between 
the two wars. It would require a huge volume to analyse fully the 
population figures published by the Soviet Government between the 
first official census in 1926 and the last one of 1939. For the purpose of 
this article it will suffice to point out the oddities and peculiarities 
which distinguish Soviet population statistics from those of other 
countries. 

The official Gosplan, or the Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-7,* 
. Stated majestically: “ The planned further increase in the material 
security and further rise in the cultural level of the toilers find very 
striking expression in the tremendous growth of the population. The 
Second Five-Year Plan period is a quinquennium of further reduction 
in mortality and a rise in the birth-rate, as a result of which the popu- 
lation is increasing from 165,700,000 as of January rst, 1933, to 
180,700,000 as of January rst, 1938, ie. an increase of r5 million 
(9-1 per cent.) with an average annual increase of 17-3 per thousand.” 
But, as Professor D. Dallin pointed out, “ in 1937 a census was taken 
in Russia and it showed such a deficiency compared with Stalin's 
predictions and the assumptions of the five-year plans that the 
directors of the Census Bureau were executed. The results of the census 
were not made public, and a new census was ordered for 1939. But the 
new census also showed a. deficiency of from ro million to x2 million. 
The Government had to recognise it as official. Its results have been 
erroneously interpreted both in Russia and abroad." + “It would 
appear," comments Dr. Lorimer, “ that the Soviet statisticians who 
were responsible for preparing current population estimates for use in 
economic planning and who presumably had access to unpublished 
data on registered births and deaths missed the mark by a wide 
margin." How wide the margin was may be gleaned from the fact that, 
according to Soviet planners, the population on the day of the census 
of 1939 was to be 183,971,000, whereas it actually was 170,467,000, or 
13,504,000 less than anticipated by the planners. 

Ап even wider discrepancy in the actual and assumed numbers of 
population of the Soviet Union is contained in the theoretical projection 
of the population of the U.S.S.R. prepared by the Soviet actuaries 
Novoselskiy and Payevskiy, which gives the population on January rst, 
1939, aS 191,102,000, or exactly 20,635,000 persons more than the 
census of January 17th, 1939. Dr. Lorimer indicates a number of 
reasons for this statistical confusion, such as registration of stillborn 
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infants and non-registration of many live births, because of the 
enormous infant mortality rate. Families often thought it useless to 
register the birth of an infant if they did not expect it to live more than 
a few weeks or months. The two actuaries mentioned above investi- 
gated the completeness of death registrations in connection with their 
preparation of life tables. By field investigations in various regions of 
Russia they found out that there were deficiencies in the total number 
of registered deaths ranging from 2:5 per cent. in the Leningrad region 
to 127 per cent. in the Bashkir Soviet Republic. Another striking 
feature of Russian population statistics is the enormous discrepancy 
between the numbers of males and females, which must be directly 
attributable to the considerably greater number of violent deaths 
among men than among women in Soviet Russia. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the census of 1939 showed the number of males at 
81,664,881 and that of females at 88,802,205, or 7,137,224 more women 
than men. But the census of 1926 showed only about 3,500,000 more 
women than men. 

Moreover, as the census of 1939 shows, in the age groups from 1-I9 
the number of males and females are nearly equal, 38,329,117 males 
and 38,383,765 females. It is in the age groups from 20-59 that the 
striking discrepancy between males and females occurs, and amounts 
to 5,300,491 (males: 38,529,409, females: 43,929,900). These figures 
tell their own tale of violence and horror, which loom so large in the life 
of an average Russian. It may be that this apparently inexplicable 
phenomenon of a sudden appearance of а surplus 5,300,000 women 
over men in the most virile age groups of 20-59 during the period 
1926-39 offers a clue to the solution of the problem of establishing 
approximate numbers of persons exterminated by deliberate action on 
the part of the Soviet Government. It may also help to explain the 
enormous discrepancy, amounting. to 20,635,000 persons, in the 
estimates prepared by Novoselskiy and Payevskiy and the actual 
results of the census of 1939. 

The period in question was characterised by such major calamities 
to the people of Russia as the collectivisation of land, with its deporta- 
tions of millions of peasants, the purges following the assassination of 
Kirov and also the purges of 1937-8. In these murderous measures the 
Soviet Government showed no mercy to women and children, and if 
—statistically—the results are expressed in a surplus of women amount- 
ing to 5,300,000 in the age groups 20-59 (there is an additional surplus 
of 1,782,000 women in the age groups of 60 upwards, which does not 
enter into this consideration), it may well be that the killings and 
deportations included about 12,700,000 males and 7,400,000 females, 
which would explain the surplus of 5,300,000 females created between 
the two censuses of 1926 and 1939. The second world war, which as 
far as Russia is concerned lasted from June 21st, 1941, to May 8th, 
1945, or six weeks short of four years, brought about drastic changes in 
the structure and distribution of population, both by ‘heavy losses 
suffered during the war and gains by acquisitions of new territories 
annexed by Russia during and after the war. Let us consider the two 
aspects separately. 
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No reliable data have been published by the Soviet Government 
concerning the casualties suffered by the military personnel and the 
civilian population during the four years of active hostilities. The 
generally accepted figure is about 20 million, of whom 15 million were 
males and 5 million females. Dr. F. Lorimer, in his elaborate study of 
the population problems in the Soviet Union, reaches a similar figure, 
made up of 5 million male military personnel, 9 million persons of both 
sexes representing excess civilian deaths due to the war, and 6 million 
children, representing a’ deficit in births and the excessive infant 
mortality rate caused by the war. Assuming that this loss of 15 million 
males and 5 million females is as near the mark as it is possible to 
estimate, and superimposing it on the total population of Soviet Russia 
within the 1939 frontiers (disregarding for the moment the natural 
increase between 1939 and 1944), we find that the total number of 
males was reduced to 66,665,000, while the total number of females was 
reduced to 83,802,000, or that the losses suffered by Russia in the last 
war increased the already remarkable surplus of females over males in 
the total population from 7,137,000 in 1939 to the monstrous and 
altogether unprecedented total of 27,137,000 in 1945. The total 
population within the, 1939 frontiers was, therefore, reduced from 
170,467,000 to 150,467,000, but enlarged by the natural increase, which 
during the five years in question, at the rate of 2 million surplus births 
over deaths from natural causes, amounted to about ro million. Thus 
the total population of the Soviet Union within the prewar boundaries 
amounted in 1945 to barely 160,500,000. 

However, taking into aécount that before the outbreak of the 
second world war the Government rounded up about 2 million 
Germans, Poles, Greeks and other foreign ethnic groups of Soviet 
citizens, and deported them to the more inhospitable regions of Arctic 
Russia, and that after the war 800,000 Crimean Tartars and 600,000 
Caucasian Ingush-Chechens were similarly treated and dispersed in the 
Arctic regions, a process which caused mass mortality among the people 
afflicted, we may be justified in assuming that the total population of 
the Soviet Union within the prewar boundaries amounted to con- 
siderably less than 160 million. As a result of the war, Soviet Russia 
forcibly annexed various territories of her neighbours, with an aggre- 
gate area of 453,000 sq. km. and an aggregate population which in 
December 1939 was estimated to have been composed of 13 million 
Polish, 3,200,000 Rumanian, 2,425,000 Lithuanian, I,951,000 Latvian 
and 1,222,000 Estonian citizens, or in all 22,200,000 persons. Nominally, 
therefore, the population of the Soviet Union increased, through 
annexations, from 160 million, as it was left after the war, to 182 million. 
The word “ nominally ” should be emphasised, because both the 
Germans and the Soviets, who occupied these territories in turn, 
wrought such havoc with the lives of the people undergoing repeated 
disasters of succeeding military occupations that the numbers actually” 
surviving in the Soviet Union today must have been reduced by 
several millions. It is possible to indicate approximately only soie of 
these losses. ^ 

With regard to the Poles, the Soviet Government, during its first 
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occupation of Eastern Poland on the basis of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact from 1939-41, reduced the population by at least r million, by 
deporting men, women and children indiscriminately to Siberia. Of 
these not more than 200,000 left the Soviet Union in 1942 as soldiers 
of General Anders’ army or their dependants. Of the remaining 
800,000, very few were allowed to return to Soviet-dominated Poland 
after the war. On the other hand, about 3 million Poles were allowed 
to migrate from behind the so-called Curzon Line westwards into the 
new Poland and they were settled in the newly acquired provinces in 
the West. (The 35,000 sq. km. of Finnish territory which Russia 
annexed in 1940 came to her as an uninhabited desert. The 450,000 
Finns preferred to abandon the lands of their fathers rather than come 
under Soviet rule, and they all migrated to Finland.) 

Of the Baltic countries, it is difficult to speak with any certainty. 
It is known, ‘however, that nearly 250,000 Estonians, Letts and 
Lithuanians escaped westwards before their countries were annexed. 
According to reports of Baltic refugees who succeeded in making their 
escape to Scahdinavia in 1948-9 the Soviet Government is carrying 
out a systematic transplantation of the Baltic populations to regions 
behind the Ural Mountains, while re-settling the Baltic provinces by 
deportees from other parts of the Soviet Union. The total numbers of 
those deported from the Baltic countries has never been accurately 
ascertained, but there are sufficiently reliable indications that by now 
they must amount to not less than 2 million out of a total population 
of about 5 million, and the process is continuing without interruption. 

The worst fate of all befell the 5 million Polish Ukrainians, a strongly 
nationalistic, virile ethnic group, many of whom volunteered to aid the 
Germans in their war against Soviet Russia. It is highly probable that 

.it was the unshakable determination of the Soviet rulers to lay hands 
on the Polish Ukrainians, forming the “ Piedmont " of Ukrainian 
national aspirations, that made them so obstinate in their insistence in 
claiming that part of prewar РоЈапа, and led to their success in 
Teheran and Yalta in securing the acquiescence of Great Britain and 
the United States to their claims of Polish territories, in spite of the 
decision, of the United Nations that no territorial changes were to be 
discussed until after the end of the war. 

Ever since the Soviet armies expelled the Germans from these 
territories, a bitter struggle has been and is being waged between the 
Soviet military and police forces and the Polish Ukrainians. Unknown 
numbers of them have been killed in guerrilla fighting in the forests of 
the Carpathian Mountains, countless thousands have been deported to 
camps in Asiatic Russia. Today, after six years of this merciless war, 
no one knows how many Ukrainians remain in the erstwhile Polish 
provinces. Their Church, the Greek Uniate, has been “ abolished,” 
their archbishop'and their bishops and the majority of their clergy 
were either killed or imprisoned or exiled. It will not be an exaggeration 
to assume that up to the present not less than 2 million Polish 
Ukrainians have been exterminated or deported, which in the long run 
amounts to extinction, or delayed extermination. To conclude, the 
actual number of the total population of the enlarged territories of the 
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Soviet Union is not known, and it is probable that the Soviet authorities 
themselves do not know the actual state of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. However, taking as a basis the official results of the last 
census of 1939—which in itself is of doubtful accuracy—and after 
making all the corrections enumerated above, we shall be justified in 
concluding that the present total population of the Soviet Union is 
round about 180 million. Within that population, but limited to the 
adult age groups, there exists the unnatural preponderance of females, 
amounting to about 20 million more adult women than men, with all 
the far-reaching social and economic implications that such a demo- 
graphic monstrosity entails. 


FRANCIS BOWER. 


FENELON: “ТНЕ SWAN OF CAMBRAI" 


HE seventeenth-century Englishman, surrounded as he was, 
| in his native country, by the major uproar of civil war and 
revolutionary change, may well have regarded the neighbour 
realm of France as a land of comparative péace and static changeless- 
ness. Here a monarch with a dominating personality and a healthy 
aversion to dangerous new ideas was able to impose a superficial 
uniformity on the majority of his subjects, and the Divine Right of 
Kings was a doctrine still accepted by all save a handful of eccentrics 
and heretics! It seemed, indeed, that the ancien régime was, here, ' 
lusty and strong, sufficiently to be in no danger of death! Yet, as in 
so many other human affairs, things were not exactly what they seemed. 
Under the smooth yet volcanic surface the seeds of rebellion were 
ripening apace, and there were certain prescient souls who not only 
perceived the coming doom of that régime but also realised that, 
whenever it came, it would be a just retribution for long-endured 
injustices on the part of the powerful Few against the feeble Many. 
Among these intuitive seers, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe. 
Fénelon (known more familiarly to us by the last title in this imposing 
array) is entitled to high rank, and his whole career and character, 
as visualised three hundred years from his birth, indicate the signi- 
ficance of such seership, in a saintly ecclesiastic and ascetic scholar who, 
at first glance, might hardly have been suspected of “ forward-looking 
thoughts." He was born, in the late summer of the year 1651, at his 
father's cháteau of Perigord, in South-Western France; on territory 
peopled long ago by the Spanish tribe Gascones, which had trekked 
over the Pyrenees to occupy that piece of French soil and, incidentally, 
to endow future inhabitants with some admixture of Spanish blood. 
Pons, Count de Fénelon, had been twice married and was the father 
of a numerous family, of which Francois was one of the youngest 
members, coming into the world when the paternal resources were, 
seemingly, more than somewhat strained and receiving his early educa- 
tion at home and at the little nearby university of Cahors. At his 
ageing father’s death, however, he was committed to the capable care 
of his uncle, Antoine, Viscount Fénelon, who, once a skilful and notor- 
ious duellist—a typical musketeer !—had become, in later life, deeply 
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religious and who, recognising the keen intelligence and real spirituality 
of his young nephew, lost no time in placing him at the distinguished 
Parisian seminary of St. Sulpice, where priests, whether borm or not, 
were carefully and conscientiously made, and where the saintly founder, 
Pére Olier, had a worthy successor in the. devout and learned Pére 
Tronson, soon to become the beloved director and friend of the young 
Frangois, whose eager mind and heart he must have rejoiced to train. 

At St. Sulpice every student, of whatever social rank, had to take 
his due share in the menial tasks of the household and so—it was 
hoped !—learned to develop humility and abandon worldly pride. 
Such discipline could, however, have been scarcely needful in Frangois' 
case. Aristocrat though he was, and bearing himself always with 
aristocratic dignity and even elegance, he was singularly free from 
aristocratic arrogance; considerate and courteous in his dealings 
with all and sundry, but more especially with those who could be 
classified as inferiors. Of the members of his domestic staff, for instance, 
he is reported to:have said that they should be treated with all the 
more honour and respect, because of their hapless subordinatesituation; : 
and one of the principal reasons for his lifelong horror of war seems to 
have been the suffering it entailed upon the helpless peasantry. He 
was outspoken, too, in his condemnation of wasteful luxury, indulged 
in at the expense of the poor, and we hear of him writing to a wealthy 
ecclesiastic, a son of-Colbert, who was apparently building himself 
a great mansion and lavishly decorating it. '' Souvenez-vous, Mon- 
seigneur, que vos revenues ecclesiastiques sont le patrimonie des 
pauvres, que les pauvres sont vos Enfants et qu’ils meurent, de tous 
cétes, de faim." As for the revenues of his own diocese, he declared, 
with obvious sincerity, that he would rather live on dry bread than 
allow his poor people to be pressed to extremes for his convenience. 

What manner of man was this apostle of compassion in his mortal 
flesh ? Saint Simon—the brilliantly shrewd observer and chronicler 
of the reign of Louis XIV !—has left us a vivid little word-picture 
of his outward aspect: “ Un grande homme maigre, bien fait, avec 
un grande nez et yeux dont le feu et l'esprit sortaient comme un 
torrent." And to this precise outline of figure and feature, Saint Simon / 
adds the vaguer more intriguing note that this tall, slender, well-built 
individual possessed ''une physionomie . . . qui ne se pouvait 
‚oublier, quand on ne l'aurait vu qu'une fois." We may, indeed, believe 
that there was something in Fénelon's face which, once seen, was not 
easily forgotten. The fine portrait of him by Joseph Vivien (1657-1745) 
gives the impression of dignified austerity, softened by intense human 
feeling, and, while the sober ecclesiastical garb accords with the high- 
bred chiselled features, the eyes are burningly eager and the mouth 
sensitive and quietly humorous. It is easy to see what Saint Simon 
means and what his keen intelligence recognised in Fénelon. 

Count Antoine’s rank, to say nothing of his gallant reputation, 
could give his nephew a ready passport to Court, and the youthful 
ecclesiastic—Frangois was ordained in his early twenties—with his 
good looks, winning manners and rare religious zeal, found a powerful 
friend in Madame de Maintenon. The memory of the Grand Monarch’s 
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morganatic wife has been burdened, by posterity, with a frigid formal 
piety and a conventional “ school-marmish ” stiffness ; but, at least, 
the poor lady had sufficient goodness of the normal type to appreciate 
abnormal goodness in others, and she persistently urged.on the King 
the claims of Frangois to preferment. Probably it was by her influence 
that he obtained the directorship of that rather peculiar religious 
association known as “ Les Nouvelles Catholiques " and, apparently, 
devoted to the conversion of Huguenot ladies. Later came his appoint- 
ment to join the highly ambiguous Mission of Reconciliation to Saint- 
onge and Poitou, where the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes had, not 
unnaturally, created serious disturbances and where the Missioners 
were expected to make converts en masse, by fair means or foul* 
But even here Fénelon’s gentleness and moderation had some effect. 
He may not have practised the modern mode of religious toleration, 
but he instinctively hated all forms of religious persecution, which, 
he was wont to say, was not only sinful but worse than useless for its 
professed aims. Returned to Paris, he resumed his quiet ministrations 
to his Huguenot ladies and, whilst so employed, wrote, at the request 
of the Duchess of Beauvilliers (wife of his great friend and mother 
of eight daughters), a treatise—L' Education des Filles—on the proper: 
training of girls of high rank, deploring the frivolous ways they were 
encouraged to pursue and urging the study of serious subjects. 

Then, in 1689, came the great opportunity to develop his enlightened 
educational theories ; at Versailles, as tutor to the little sons of the 
Dauphin—Louis, Duc de Burgogne, heir to the throne, and Philippe, 
Duc de Anjou, afterwards Philippe V of Spain. “Little Louis," 
as his tutor playfully styled him, seems to have been a thorough 
problem child ; but Fénelon's unwearied patience and firm yet loving 
discipline shaped him into the affectionate, sensitive, conscientious- 
youth whose premature death in 1712 was to be so bitter a grief to his 
former preceptor. Of the strong and lasting affection between the two, 
astrological enthusiasts may like to note the similarity of their horo- 
scopes, for both were born on the sixth day of the eighth month 
and so would be regarded as under similar planetary influences. 
But a less fantastic reason, of course, existed, on Fénelon's side, 
in the little Duke’s destiny of kingship. This child embodied the 
great hope which Fénelon cherished for the future of France, for 
a kingdom governed by true Christian-Democrat principles and by a 
Christian-Democrat king, and he employed every effort to give “ Little 
Louis " the right view of his future responsibilities. 

In those days of practically non-existent juvenile literature, tutors 
who took their duties seriously wrote their own school books, and 
Fénelon, with his literary gifts and sympathetic insight into the 
child-mind, produced a plentiful supply of “ Children's Classics "— 
Fables and Dialogues that were both instructive and entertaining and, 
notably, the still-remembered Homeric story, Les Aventures de 
Télémaque, t written in that “ poetic prose" which we associate 

* '' Fair means or foul.” The armed troops, sent into the district, were supposed to - 
uv Aventures de Télémaque. Still famous, though largely unread, this tale of the 
adventures of the son of Ulysees is said to have inspired the Ulysees of Charles Lamb. 
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with Fénelon and which he is said to have much preferred to the rigid 
French poetry of his day. АЦ these works were made the vehicle 
of rather dangerous ideas on social justice and social reform and 
reflected their author's discontent with contemporary social conditions. 
Especially this is the case with Télémaque, where the tyrant: king, 
Idomenée, is all too easily recognisable as the Grand Monarch himself, 
and in the ingenious Dialogues des Morts, the ghosts of the great dead, 
conferring together, serve as mouthpieces for Fénelon's sense of the 
genuirie glory of greatness. Kings, as he boldly said, existed for the good 
of their subjects, not subjects for the benefit of kings, and though a 
certain degree of timidity, arising from reluctance to give pain or offence, 
is observable in his make-up, on these matters he felt too keenly 
to remember prudénce and would have justice done, though the 
heavens might fall. 

His candour was to prove his undoing; for his enemies would 
surely have found it less easy to convince the King that he had become 
infected with the heresy of Quietism and was therefore no longer a fit 
preceptor for the Royal children if his democratic opinions had not 
already prejudiced the authorities against him. Quietism, as most of 
us will remember, had, for its central principle, the duty of the human 
soul to submit itself blindly and, as it were, indifferently, to whatever 
appeared to be the Divine Will, even if that Will included eternal 
damnation ! The Spanish priest Molinos had preached up thisdoctrine 
in Italy and, in Fénelon's time, that amiable neurotic Madame Guyon 
was trying to popularise it, in devout circles, in France. Fénelon, 
as a natural mystic, may well have felt the subtle attraction of such an 
idea; but there is less than no evidence that he approved of its 
extravagant implications, and his staunch refusal to join in the orthodox . 
condemnation of poor Madame Guyon may well have been prompted 
by kindness rather than conviction. However that may be, he had put 
a powerful weapon into the hands—and tongues!—of those who, 
jealous of his influence, desired his downfall. 

Bossuet—the eloquent prelate, nicknamed “ the Eagle of Meaux ! ” 
—who had once been Fénelon's patron and ally, now, grown more 
bigoted with age and misled by bad advisers, shrieked fiercely against 
his former friend, and when the aged Pope Innocent XII had been 
reluctantly persuaded to condemn Fénelon's book—Maximes des 
Saints—as tainted with Quietism,.all prospect of worldly advancement 
for its unworldly author disappeared. In 1685 Fénelon had been con- 
secrated to the Archbishopric of Cambrai, the large, wealthy and exact- 
ing diocese in the north of France, on the borders of disaffected 
Flanders.* But what had then seemed a signal proof of royal favour 

' now, ironically, became an instrument of royal rage. 

By the King’s order, the Archbishop was banished to his diocese 
and forbidden to quit it for any reason whatever, which meant, of 
course, his entire separation from the Court and from the work whereon 
he had set so many patriotic hopes. He and the Duc de Burgogne did, 
indeed, contrive occasional letters and meetings, and the death of the 


ж “ The diocese in the north of France.” Cambrai, we remember, gave us the name 
Cambric, from the fabric made in the town. 
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dull-witted Dauphin, in 1711, stimulated Fénelon to draw up a detailed 
plan of government for the new régime, when his beloved pupil should 
be King and he (Fénelon) his chosen counsellor. But, in the following 
year, the young Duke himself died of smallpox and with that premature 
and tragic end Fénelon's visions of a Golden Age ended also. Аз he 
wrote brokenheartedly to his friend the Duc de Chevreuse: ''Dieu 
nous а oté toute notre esperance pour l'Eglise et pour l'Etat!" 
Yet those last devoted years at Cambrai hardly suggest a despair- 
paralysed life. In them we seé the Archbishop faithfully fulfilling 
every diocesan duty, however trivial and tiring ; turning his seminary 
into a hospital for the victims of the King's interminable war and, 
to the last limit of his resources, relieving the necessity and distress 
of the devastated countryside. To those years also belong several 
of the voluminous Spiritual Letters, which he wrote so ungrudgingly 
to the various men and women who sought his counsel and in which 
modern psychologists still discern his considerable psychological 
skill in the clear-headed diagnosis and patiently suggested remedies 
for each individual case. 

That title of “Swan of Cambrai "—bestowed on him in contrast 
to the eagle-like Bossuet—may seem a rather grotesque name for 
such а man; but perhaps the calm grace and dignity with which, 
unsullied, be took his way over those dark waters may lend it some 
quaint verisimilitude. Early in the year 1715 the Archbishop’s 
overtaxed strength finally gave out, and soon, surrounded by his few ' 
surviving friends and cherished kinsmen, he peacefully crossed “that 
Bound beyond which no enemy can follow us." The grief of Cambrai 
for its devoted “ father in God " was deep and genuine; for he had 
been the friend of young and old—rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
good or evil—and his far-reaching sympathies had acknowledged 
the claims of everyone to his help and kindness.* His memory long 
survived as a blessing among the people he had served. Children 
were given his name in baptism and the memorial erected to ‘him 
represented his various works of practical charity. 

For us moderns, too, that memory may still have its value. Few 
of us may be able to share his naive anthropomorphic faith, his unques- , 
tioning adherence to what we regard as outdated dogma; but, in 
the deeper levels of his nature, Fénelon may well seem more akin 
to us than the more original sceptical geniuses of his time and country 
—than the rationalist mathematician Descartes or the miracle- 
scorning Malebranche. For in an age that cared little for the rights 
of common folk and was largely preoccupied with shams and vanities 
Fénelon’s was that clear-sighted charity which could glimpse the true 
meaning of the brotherhood of man, the value of every individual 
soul and body. And so his career and character—his “ high failure,” 
exceeding as ever the bounds of “ low successes ’’—possess a timeless 
significance and a lasting appeal. 
G. M. Hort. 


ж “ The claims of everyone to his help and kindness." Many of the inhabitants were 
Flemings ; an aggrieved percentage whose confidence was hard to gain. 
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T is a matter of the greatest intérest to try and assess the influence ' 
IE religion on the works of some of our major novelists. To what 

extent have their religious beliefs—or the lack of them—influenced 
their books, for good or for ill? At the same time, while pursuing this 
inquiry, we must bear in mind that the novelist's primary task is not to 
preach but to entertain, not'to make his work a vehicle for this or that: 
belief but to hold the mirror up to life and reveal it in its many-sided 
complexity and diversity, showing up the good as well as the bad, 
the sinner as well as the saint. 

When we turn to the two novelists whose work shed a lustre over the 
early years of the nineteenth century—Jane Austen and Walter Scott 
—we find their work similar in one respect though so dissimilar in every 
other. They both wrote against a religious background and conse- 
quent standard of moral values in which they believed so firmly that 
they thought there was little point in arguing about it. '" Jane Austen,” 
says David Cecil, “ was profoundly religious. She thought you lived 
only to be good, that it was the first duty of everyone to be sincere, 
unselfish and disinterested.” The result is, as Cecil goes on to inform 
us, “ that her spinsters and curates have the universal significance of 
the scheme of values in whose light they are presented to us: these 
quiet comedies of country life propound fundamental problems of 
human conduct.” Here then, at a glance, seems to be a major dif- 
ference between the older novelists and those who, coming later, found 
awaiting them a world of religious values largely in the melting pot. 
When we glance at the Waverley novels we see at once that Scott, too, 
wrote against a firmly accepted background of religious belief and a 
standard of conduct arising from it. We know that he wrote to a friend 
saying that the immortality of the soul was much more a cardinal belief 
with him than the immortality of any literary work. And in his 
Journal he writes: “ І would, if called upon, die a martyr for the 
Christian religion, so completely (in my poor opinion) is its divine origin 
proved by its beneficial effects on the state of society. Were we but to 
name the abolition of slavery and of polygamy, how much has in those 
two words been granted mankind by the lessons of our Saviour ! " 

This firm belief, then, lies at the base of all the work of these two great 
novelists, providing them with a firm foundation on which to erect 
their imposing monuments of the novel art—a sure standard by which 
they can judge good and evil both in the abstract and in the complex 
life of human nature. Unlike so many of the modern novelists, who are 
so busy trying to rebuiid the foundations—digging about in the murky 
subsoil of man’s unconscious behaviour or trying to solve some private 
moral problem of their own—that they never seem to get started on the 
main edifice at all. With regard to Scott, it is well to point out that his 
religious beliefs, sincere though they were, were qualified by a real horror 
of fanaticism, both in religion and in politics. He was deeply read in 
history, particularly the history of his own country ; his knowledge of 
men and affairs was immense ; and, according to Hogg, he constantly 
feared that a revolution might be brought about in the State through 
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"the agency of the unbridled religious enthusiasm which was so rife in 
his day, just as had happened in the days of the Covenant. He advised 
the Ettrick Shepherd not to marry a religious woman—“ at least not a 
very religious woman." And he had no love for self-appointed preachers. 
In his most powerful novel, Old Mortality, this distrust of fanaticism is 
the warning lesson that stands out starkly from every page. And in the 
Covenanter, John Balfour of Burley, one of the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, he has drawn the eternal fanatic and shown to what 
depth he will stoop and what crimes he will commit in the pursuit of 
his aims. Itis a warning that needs to be taken to heart by the political 
world of today. Inthe Heart of Midlothian he atoned for this unfriendly 
picture of the Covenanters by portraying them later in history, when 
time had mellowed some of their stern enthusiasm. And in the portrait 

- of the heroic peasant girl Jeanie Deans, who refuses to perjure herself 
in the courts to save her sister's life, but goes Оп foot to London to 
plead for her pardon with the Queen, he has bequeathed to posterity 
one of the most convincing and lovable and heroic Christian portraits 
in the whole of our novelliterature. It was the other and brighter side. 
to the grim picture he had felt obliged to portray in Old Mortality. 

When we come a little forward in time and consider the great 
novelists.of the Victorian era, we find at once there is some loss in 
deep-seated religious conviction combined with an even closer clinging 
to the traditional standards of conduct, which suffer to some extent in 
the impression of absolute sincerity they make on the reader. They 
seem a little vulgarised, as if the authors wanted us to be good because 
it paid. Dickens is a case in point. Not that he did not consider himself 
a Christian or considered that one should be good for reasons of gain, 

. but it is difficult to see that he ever gave religion or fundamental 

morality much thought at all. It was all swallowed down, along with 

much else that went with it, as part of the Victorian middle-class 
morality with the complacency that was so typical of the day. On the 
other hand, thanks to Darwin and the advance of science, grave doubts 
were beginning to arise in the minds of some. Among these George 

Eliot was conspicuous. Though brought up against a background of 

puritanical belief and conduct, she lost early her faith in her intellectual 

pilgrimage, and was left with nothing but a heavy burden of puritanical 
morals to carry about with her for the rest of her life. And, unlike 

Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, there was no Cross at the foot of 

which she could shed her heavy burden. 

It has been pointed out that no struggle is so hopeless as that of the 
` moralist pure and simple who, alone and unaided by any supernatural 
power, must go on trying to become better and better, day after day and 
year after year. Since no person can be entirely moral in this world, 
and each victory only leads to the necessity for winning another, the 
moralist endures the torment of Sisyphus, for he must for ever roll the 
heavy stone of his imperfections up an endlesshill. He does undoubtedly 
win victories, but he gets exhausted in the struggle and the ultimate 
goal seems for ever out of sight. АП this is too evident in the works of 
George Eliot, and is one of the causes for her decline in popularity 
today. Asone reads of the struggles to be better of Dorothea or Maggie 
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Tulliver one wonders whether it is worth while trying to be good at such 
a price. ‘ Depend on it,” says Stevenson, “ if your morals make you 
unhappy there must be something wrong with them." And to bring 
human nature to an exclusively moral judgment, divorced from any 
religious faith that teaches forgiveness and charity and mercy and even 
tolerance, is to make the worst of both worlds and to see life as a pretty 
bleak and disillusioning affair. 

We turn to Hardy end find that unbelief has taken even a step 
forward ; though strangely enough the simple and saintlike character 
is still portrayed with a tenderness and sincerity which has rarely been 
equalled. But with Hardy the real villain of the piece is not humanity 
but the cold indifferent universe which looks unpityingly down on 
man's struggles and griefs, his joys as well as his sorrows. Hardy could 
see no sign of any God or guiding hand in the pattern of life ;,as he 
walked by night over the wastes of Egdon the stars seemed to look down 
with a cold indifference ; Tess and Sue, Marty South and Giles Winter- 
bourne struggle vainly in the net of blind forces which has doomed them 
to a few years of pain and sorrow before their final extinction. So 
strongly did Hardy feel all this that it cries aloud from every page of the 
Wessex novels. And yet no Christian will lightly dismiss Hardy as an 
agnostic or atheist and say the influence of his books is bound to be 
pernicious, as the late Dr. Temple evidently thought. The truth is that 
his sincerity and tenderness and compassion for human suffering, his 
hatred of the evil and indifference that wrecks the life of mankind here 
below, make Hardy in essence one of the most Christian souls that has 
ever applied itself to the task of writing novels. His atheism is more 
Christian in spirit than the beliefs of a thousand merely conventional 
and orthodox persons. So dearly, we feel, he would like to have accepted 
the Christian belief at the same time as he admired the goodness and 
‘piety of the Christian character. But it could not be—the whole scale 
of evidence was weighted too much the other way. Reluctantly he was 
compelled to accept the grim truth that there was no God, since evil 
in the world so predominated over the good. 

It seems that Hardy, though a countryman and a nature-lover, 
lacked any mystical sense such as was possessed by Wordsworth or 
Emily Bronté. He was, moreover, one of those Victorians who were 
unduly obsessed by all the latest findings of science. Thus the whole 
created universe, which to the mystic sings like the morning stars 
reminding him hourly of the existence’of God, only spoke to Hardy of 
a chilly indifference to the whole spectacle of life here below. And the 
earth itself. was but a speck of cosmic dust, bearing on its surface 
humans whose cries passed unheeded by any friendly power as it 
whirled onward through space. It is a tragic picture; yet it is ennobled 
by the portraits he draws of men and women: bearing their burden of 
many sorrows and a few years with constancy and fortitude—retaining 
a loveliness and simplicity of character in spite of it all. For Hardy is 
our supreme tragic novelist, and even the most pronounced Christian 
optimist must feel at times today that the picture he draws is not far 
from the truth. And true tragedy—not the spurious sentimental stuff 
of so many of the Victorian novelists—is uplifting and purging in its 
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effects. We feel often, as we read the Wessex novels, that we are listen- 
ing to the words of a sad and disillusioned seer—a modern Ecclesiastes 
— built on the old pattern of Christian sainthood who yet, due to the 
sorry spectacle of the world's evil, is unable to accept the Christian 
hope or its consolation. . 

Lastly there is D. Н. Lawrence, about whom there is so much con- 
troversy and so much nonsense has been written. He died at the age 
of forty-four in the year 1930. It is perhaps a mere coincidence that lie 
died at the same age as Robert Louis Stevenson, suffered from the same 
disease and was, like him, a wanderer over the face of the earth. He 
was the son of а miner, the sort who drank heavily in taverns and 
shouted raucously at football matches, and was brought up in poverty 
by parents who did not mince words in their quarrels and differences. 
He attended a Congregational chapel as a boy where the brand of 
Christianity served up was a fearsome mixture of emotionalism and 
brutal ethical bullying. After he left home, all pretence of religious 
orthodoxy fell away from him, leaving him with no deep compassion 
for suffering humanity such as ennobles the pages of Hardy. But, since 
Nature hates a vacuum, and especially a spiritual one, it is for this 
reason perhaps that we find him advocating, both in his books and to 
his friends, some home-made substitute for the religion that he had 
lost. It is not necessary to follow him in all these absurd attempts to 
find a substitute for Christianity ; we will only mention the idea of 
founding a new colony, which he seriously attempted to put into action, 
where, to use his own words, there was to be some real decency based 
on the assumption of goodness rather than badness in its members. 
Apparently Lawrence himself was to be the messiah or leader of this 
colony. : 

It is an age-long dream, born of the romantic mind, and based on a 
completely erroneous reading of human nature. Human beings, if they 
cannot live happily and at peace in Bermondsey or in Sussex (and it 
must be admitted that Lawrence tried out the virtues of a good many 
places), surrounded by friends and all the amenities of civilisation, will 
hardly contrive to do so on a desert isle where scarcely any of these 
assets exist. Indeed, the subsequent story of the Bounty mutineers on 
Pitcairn Island shows how dismally they failed to produce anything 
better than а new hell when they left all to human nature, 
and how they succeeded in producing something that did approximate 
to the ideal pattern when they placed their. island society on a religious 
foundation. There is no conceit so profound or so dangerous as that of 
the embittered small man who has risen by means of his talents from 
his obscurity. We think of Hitler; and recall, too, that Lawrence had 
risen from the humblest beginnings, on the strength of his talents, and 
longed for power, to be a messiah, to found a new religion that would 
draw men unto him. These are dangerous dreams, as the world has but 
recently had cause to note. The comparison may seem unjust to 
Lawrence, but we must remember that, in life as in his books, he seemed 
almost to be a law unto himself. His breakaway from society, and from 
the code that most of us still agree to be bound by, seems to have been 
almost complete. He was а self-appointed outcast, a waif, a stray, an 
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Ishmael wandering over the face of the earth who could find no con- 
genial spot where he could lay his head. At the best, like Rousseau, he 
seemed to think that the better passions and instincts of man were 
enough to see him through. ` 

Lawrence, if he were quite unfitted to Бе a messiah, or social reformer, 
or leader of any sort, was fundamentally a poet and an artist. The 
tragedy of his life and work is that he was too lacking in humility to 
understand his true gifts or to be able to follow, except in fits and starts, 
his real vocation. With the result that his books are cluttered up with 
reams of windy nonsense and rant due to his determination to lose no 
opportunity for putting across his many barbarous and preposterous 
theories for the betterment of man. Moreover, this constant desire to 
be preaching (which he may have picked up from the chapel he attended 
as a boy) makes his style hard and bullying in tone and fundamentally 
unattractive. It is utterly without flexibility, since he must always be 
writing, as it were, at the top of his voice. One of the most persistent 
theories that Lawrence put forward for man's salvation was that of the 
ideal sexual union—apparently whether with one's own or someone 
else's wife does not matter! Lawrence was fundamentally a Puritan, 
and he wished people to realise what a beautiful and sacred thing the 
ideal union could be. But it should have occurred to him that the orgies 
he describes could only be harmful and inartistic, since the law of art, 
like that of life, demands discipline and restraint. Moreover, they were 
only too likely to appeal to a class of reader that would have revolted 
Lawrence himself. Finally he still has not solved the problem of 
human nature, since there 15 not the slightest reason to believe that the 
most perfect sexual union alone will save mankind any more than a 
retreat to a desert isle with a select company of friends. | 

With regard to his gifts as a novelist, it is only fair to say that, when 
he can forget his theories, he has unique force and fire and descriptive 
power. His portrayal of the whole domestic life of the Morel family, 
which we, know was his own, is eloquent and vivid and convincing in 
the extreme. And he has the rarest gift at all times of evoking the still 
life of Nature in all its colours and manifestations. One can only regret 
that the artist in him was not more often on top and the ranter kept in 
check ; or perhaps, to sum it up in a sentence, that he had not been 
able to accept a true religious philosophy for the basis of his life and 
work, which there is every indication that he so much needed. He died 
and was buried in a httle chapel in Taos, on the slopes of the Rockies, 
where a pagan altar and pagan symbolism fittingly mark his last 
resting-place. He admitted towards the end of his life that he had 
probably been mistaken “ in dropping the symbolism of боа”; which 
is most likely the nearest approach he made to any orthodox confession 
of faith. We see thus in Lawrence that the breakaway from religion or 
any traditional standard of conduct was more complete than in any of 
his predecessors. Yet we would be unjust to him if we did not mention 
one thing : he had a bitter hatred of the whole mechanised industrial 
civilisation into which he was born, and which he had beheld so grimly 
at first hand when he was a boy. We will never understand him or be 
fair to him unless we remember this. He maintained that in a world 
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divorced from Nature, where men were little better than monkeys 
tending machines, we could only expect cold hate to be bred in the 
masses with all the fearful destructiveness of modern war. And rather 
than endure such a thing he thought that mankind would (as he in fact 
did) retreat to the jungle of nothing more solid or stable than a sense 
of decency and their own naturalinstincts. Either that—or war would 
knock the whole sorry box of tricks on the head. Thus, in the last 
resort, he is seen to be something of a prophet—at least a portent and a 
warning—to his own distraught and sadly perplexed age. 
J. A. BRAMLEY. 


WATER-FINDING 


HE art of dowsing, or water-finding, is as old as the hills. It has 
| been suggested that Moses, who was full of Egyptian learning, 
had something akin to a divining-rod in his hand when he found 
water in the wilderness. There is a tendency in human nature, if not 
to deny the existence of something you cannot understand, at least 
to attribute its existence to some sinister power. In the Middle Ages, 
Holy Church set its face against witchcraft as the work of the Devil, 
and you may read an account of the religious persecution of witches 
in the lucid pages of Michelet's La Sorciére. Even so late as the reign of 
Charles II we find that brilliant and rational thinker Sir Thomas 
Browne sitting in the Assize Court at Norwich, almost acting as 
amicus ситі, and consenting to the death of an unfortunate witch. 
Credo quia impossibile is a hard saying to a scientist, and yet much of 
our religion is based on such an assumption. Now in dealing with a 
complex subject, such as the use of the divining-rod, in which both 
physiology and psychology are prayed in aid, no valid theory can be 
established without finding out the facts. And what are they ? 

At the risk of being thought egotistic, I will begin with my own 
experience, which is indeed limited mostly to finding underground 
water, known to others, but not to myself. Armed with a forked stick 
shaped like a Y, cut from apple, horse-chestnut or beech (I have 
not tried the approved hazel), and held upside down with the palms of 
the hands turned upwards, grasping the two ends and keeping the fork 
straight upright, you begin your perambulation. As soon as you reach 
a spot directly above water, the point of the rod is pulled, sometimes 
violently, towards the earth. You cannot stop it dipping. In the hands 
of one of my nephews so violent was the pull that the stick broke. In 
the hands of my wife the rod will not move, but if I hold her hand it 
moves, but with no such force as when I hold it alone. I should add that, 
when seeking water, my mind is not controlling my muscles in any way 
save to hold fast the two ends of the rod to keep it in position, and to 
prevent the dip when the pull comes. I suppose.you might call шу 
mind in a state of conscious expectation. I feel no exterior force, 
except through the rod, and if I carry on my experiment for any length 
of time I feel very exhausted : it is as though some virtue had gone out 
of me, and yet I am quite unconscious of it at the time. It may be 
relevant to state that I have been able to foretell in a thunderstorm 
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a close flash of lightning by the feeling of gooseskin or horripilation 
all over.my body, not from fear but from some physical cause. 

There is no denying the efficacy of dowsing in the hands of certain 
gifted persons. The late Stephen Paget once wrote, “ He who wonders 
at the commonplace is indeed engaged deep in philosophical contem- 
plation.” But what of him who wonders at the marvellous ? 

А book of almost unbelievable facts has been published by Double- 
day & Co., N.Y., dated 1951, entitled Henry Gross and his Divining Rod, 
written by Kenneth Roberts. He is a well-known writer of fiction, and 
so I approached this book with the natural scepticism not of a. scientist 
but of a reasonable man, and one who as a lawyer has been accustomed 
to deal with evidence. By profession Mr. Henry Gross is a game warden 
in Maine, U.S.A., who has learned somewhat in his youth from his 
father. He lives at Biddeford, not far from the author's home at 
Kennebunkport, in Maine. The extraordinary success of Mr. Gross and 
his rod induced the two to carry out experiments, the results of which 
are related in this book. In short, it amounts to finding water at a 
distance by means of a map. 

First of all the theory is this: that in hilly districts water is forced 
by pressure up to high ground into what they call “ domes," which 
spread water by underground “ veins " to surrounding country. So 
far that theory has been found to be correct. Now comes the rub. 
Holding his forked stick in the approved position described above, 
Mr. Gross asks it questions which it answers by dipping for “ yes ” 
and remaining stationary for “ no." By carefully worded questions 
he ascertains what dome the water comes from, the depth beneath 
the surface, the flow in gallons per hour and whether contaminated 
or pure, and practically all these details are found to be correct. Here 
you have the spectacle of a dead thing apparently showing, at least 
giving, intelligence. And this method seemed to work whether Mr. 
Gross was on the spot or not. 

It happens that Mr. Roberts has interests in Bermuda, a waterless 
island the inhabitants of which have to live on water collected in tanks 
or imported by ships. At Kennebunkport, some 800 miles from 
Bermuda, Mr. -Roberts produced a small-scale map of the island, on 
which Mrs. Roberts marked spots on the map with a pencil. Mr. Gross 

' by means of his rod located several domes or sources of supply, indi- 
cated where the veins lay, their depth and their quality. In the winter 
of 1949-50 Messrs. Gross and Roberts were in Bermuda, and with the 
assistance of two distinguished Englishmen, Sir Stanley Spurling and 
Sir Howard Trott; re-dowsed on a large-scale ordnance map the places 
marked on the small-scale map and found the places substantially 
correct with the details taken down in Maine in the previous autumn. 
After digging and surmounting many mechanical difficulties, the 
details foretold in Maine were confirmed. The evidence of Mr. Roberts . 
seems incontestable. 

But it is not only Mr. Gross who can produce such wonderful results, 
for Miss Penrose, working for the Government in British Columbia, 
has done long-distance water-finding by similar methods, and in a 
chapter she gives her own experiences. She comes from the land of 
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Tre, Pol and Pen, and her contribution to the subject is both valuable 
and interesting. She has taken to metal-finding, which she does with 
her hands alone, and I understand she is in Australia carrying on her 
work. Added to her evidence, which seems incontrovertible, is a chapter 
written by M. Charles Richet, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Paris, and a Nobel Prize winner in 1913. He reduces the question to 
two hypotheses. The first is that the movements of the stick are due to 
* unconscious muscular contraction," and the second is that ''the 
movements are independent of the muscular contractions of the 
operator." Now as regards the first hypothesis, he says that without 
doubt it is the only one acceptable, but with all deference to so great an 
authority I make bold to suggest that it is quite untenable, and for 
this reason. If the rod is held upright in the usuual way which I have 
described, and used by Mr. Gross, ie. with the palms of the hands 
held upwards, to turn the rod down by muscular contraction becomes 
not only difficult but physically impossible. The muscles of the dowser 
are consciously engaged in holding the ends tight to prevent the rod 
dipping, which accounts for the blistering of the palms of Miss Penrose 
when water-divining, and also the occasional fracture of the rod 
itself. Therefore, if you cut out the muscular contractions from the 
second hypothesis, the rest holds good. The movement of the rod 
appears, and is felt to be, quite independent of the operator. If this be 
so, then the theory of “ E.S.P.," or extra-sensory perception, comes in. 
Thus, to paraphrase from memory a saying of Matthew Arnold, “а 
power not ourselves which makes for ” perception, not “ righteousness,” 
is a good description, and yet to bring water to a thirsty land is an act 
of righteousness, and this power makes the dowser know with his 
“ E.S.P. " what he knew not before. 

What is this extraneous and extraordinary force? For there is no 
denying the facts recorded in this book. It is some physical force of 
Nature beyond human control Let us look back тоо years, and see 
what discoveries have been made. Is this force more wonderful than 
radio-activity, the splitting of the atom, or the use of electricity ? 
And the latter word tempts me to suggest that here there is something 
for science to explore. There is more magnetism about us than we wot 
of. We already have reason to believe that carrier pigeons and migrat- 
ing birds are assisted in their flights through darkness and cloud by 
magnetic waves, and I myself have established the fact that a safety 
razor blade, after being orientated, ie. placed for some time in a 
position so that the line of the blade points to the magnetic north, will 
itself become magnetised. When floated on a cork in a basin of water, 
it will swing to the north like the needle of a.compass. 

Professor Richet will have none of this idea: he says that “ this 
‘mysterious action is an unknown physical force, because it is neither ' 
humidity, nor heat, nor electricity." Why not a form of terrestrial 
magnetism ? Miss Penrose, who works in the light of heaven, and free ` 
from the artificial conditions of a laboratory, says that '' the explana- 
tion of modern scientists . . . is that water, minerals and oil give off 
electro-magnetic waves and fields: of force,-and that water-diviners 
‘are merely human radio sets who' are tuned in to these wavelengths, 
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and can pick them up." This seems to be a far better explanation than 
that of unconscious muscular contraction. I have confined myself in 
this paper to water, for to deal with oil arid metals would require too 
much space, and I have no personal experience of either. Metal-finding 
may be more exciting, but what can equal the blessing of bringing water 
to a thirsty land and creating food for a hungry people ? | 

It is said that probably 20 per cent. of people have the dowsing gift 
without knowing it. Should not this gift be more cultivated than it is ? 
The initial faculty can be tested in five minutes. Schools for training 
the more gifted might be started and skilled experts let loose on the 
world: the profession should be well paid, for, though interesting, it is a 
most fatiguing occupation; besides, we are not all like Mr. Gross, who 
receives no fee, but only expenses, for his services. We have about us a 
mysterious force the springs of which we know nothing, and concerning 
which there is a vast field of research. The fact of dowsing is now far 
beyond the realm of magic and superstition. It is for science to find out 
more about this wonderful power. There are many about the world, 
including men of science, who jeer at this ancient art when they hear 
of an unskilled water-finder making mistakes. To them I would say, 
“ There аге more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dream’t 
of in your philosophy.” 

GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Te avoid errors in judgment concerning the potentialities of 
equatorial Africa, and to form plans for the economic and satis- 
+ factory development of vast tracks of country, one needs to 
visualise the whole problem from afar, and in general,as though from 
the seat of a demi-god, as if the inhabitants were tiny toys and the 
country itself modelled in Plasticine. One must have considerable 
experience of the country, of the capabilities of the peoples, of tropical 
agriculture, forestry and animal. husbandry, and then be bravely 
decisive in one’s judgments. It is necessary in the beginning to sketch 
in the broad outlines of an overall plan, like the background colours to 
a painting, and then begin to superimpose the detail. 

Let us first dispose of the high-altitude tablelands and mountain 
ranges, where rain is plentiful and well spread. In such regions the land 
is immediately useful,:if it has not already been occupied by European 
settlers, or by African tribes who have settled there because water is 
available, because there are no tsetse flies, and the mountainous slopes 
in bygone days could be defended from attack by other marauding 
tribes. The settlers need encouraging if they are helping the interests 
of the indigenous inhabitants, and if they are farming vacant lands 
where there is no fear of land hunger among tribes that are increasing 
in numbers. If they are practical men they will benefit the-land and 
start industries which will: give an uplifting example to. thé primitive 
peoples surrounding them. It is no use trying to make a successful 
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farmer out of an ex-soldier who has no experience of farming whatso- 
ever, or permitting the entry of get-rich-quick gentlemen whose aim is 
to exploit the land and the people who supply the labour. If European 
settlement is permitted, then each man should be vetted and pass a test, 
and then be given every encouragement that government can give, with 
a suitable security of tenure. 

The higher and steeper slopes of mountain ranges are generally 
covered with forests, and these need the utmost protection to conserve 
the soil and water supplies. In fact, no steep slope should ever be used 
for plantation or field crops, but should be planted instead with trees. 
The forests that exist require careful exploitation and a gradual 
replanting with the best of the indigenous species. It is a criminal waste 
of good land to plant quick-growing softwoods, eucalyptus cr wattle, 
where a slow-growing mahogany once flourished. It is on marginal land 
—on steep slopes that have been partly ruined by ill-advised cultivation 
—where such exotic trees may be established, provided they will grow. 
The indigenous forests are generally poorly supplied with sound timber, 
and it is unusual to find a pure stand of one species. Perhaps only 25 per 
cent. of the trees in tropical forests are useful, and hence those useful 
indigenous trees might be increased by organised planting without 
destroying the natural undergrowth or upsetting Nature's balance. 
There is nothing more dismal, more lifeless and more likely to fail on 
account of some pest or disease than a vast planted area of one exotic 
tree. Hence the planting of wattle trees on a vast scale in Southern 
Tanganyika is fraught with danger. 

While we preserve, reorganise and wisely increase the forest areas, 
let us turn to the indigenous inhabitants, those primitive and as yet 
untutored people who are beginning to feel their feet, not because they 
have all advanced in learning but because of the few who have attained 
scholastic status and become frustrated by seeing the plums of civilised 
amenities and self-government still beyond their reach. The skipper 
of the fastest ship in a convoy is always irritated by the speed of the 
slowest ship. It is useless to teach too many of the primitive people to 
wear a white collar ; it is foolish to train men, in the beginning, at 
agricultural schools when the women: do all the cultivating. Agricul- 
tural teaching.should be done on the spot, quite often by trained 
women agriculturists who would gain the confidence of their conserva- 
tive female contemporaries. | 

Distances between inhabited areas are great—even villages may be a 
day's walk apart, and up to the present they may have been visited 
once a year by a male technical agricultural officer. A great undertaking 
like the ill-advised Tanganyika groundnut scheme could never be an 
“ocular demonstration " to the native peoples who live hundreds of 
miles distant. Thank goodness the majority have been unable to see 
the mistakes that have been made. Each village is a potential centre 
of demonstration and teaching. Improved housing, hygiene and layout ; 
the introduction of more schools, clinics, welfare and recreation centres ; 
the issue of better seeds and livestock ; the provision of practical super- 
visory staff to teach improved methods of agriculture, of -animal 
husbandry and of anti-erosion work ; the formation of contractor teams 
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with small mechanical implements for ploughing, cultivating and earth 
moving are all means to develop Africa by uplifting the primitive races 
which, if they received sufficient practical аав, would soon return 
ample dividends. 

‚Мапу of the tribal areas are constricted by: surrounding country 
which is infested with tsetse flies or is waterless, and the pressure of 
increasing populations can be eased only by the provision of water 
supplies in this no-man's-land. Tt is beyond the present intelligence and 
financial strength of the inhabitants to do this for themselves. Given 
just a little help there is ample land to grow food for increasing popula- 
tions for centuries to corne, while they become educated and progressive, 
and learn to restrict their families. If help does not come soon there may 
be famine, malnutrition, and the exhaustion of the present cultivated 
soil. With the aid of sufficient guidance in the beginning the people of 
many a tribal area could push back the tsetse flies, and cultivate suffi- 
cient land not only for ample food supplies but to grow crops for 
export, such as cotton and groundnuts, as part of a well-advised and 
general rotation. Most of the African peoples own cattle, but it is 
doubtful if more than г per cent. makes use of the manure. Instead it 
is allowed to accumulate and desiccate in the open cattle kraals. 

Having discussed the high land and the inhabited regions, we pass to 
the greater part of equatorial Africa which lies at lower altitudes. There 
are narrow coastal strips and river deltas where the air is humid and 
the climate hot ; land that may be under jungle forest which again 
requires a careful exploitation and the encouragement of indigenous 
timber trees ; or land that is ideal for coconuts and oil palms. There 
is room for considerable industry in extending the planting of these last- 
named crops on both the west and east coasts, but development should 
never be allowed to follow the haphazard planting of cocoa such as 
occurred in the Gold Coast. The development of all such orchard 
industries needs careful guidance, and they should never be allowed to 
get out of control. There should never be vast homogeneous mono- 
cultures of one crop among a primitive people incapable of realising the 
significance of a pest or disease. The fragmentation of ownership of 
coconut plantings such as occurs on the east coast should be guided into 
co-operative enterprises. 

On the hot, semi-arid uplands and lowland plains of equatorial Africa 
lie the vast regions of grass and thorny bush which are chiefly unin- 
habited, often waterless, and infested with game and tsetse flies. Per- 
manent rivers are few and far between, albeit there is many a potential 
irrigation scheme awaiting the future, when crops such as rice and cotton 
could be extensively grown. Most of the rivers run dry soon after the 
rains cease, and the underground supplies are uncertain. In general, 
water is available everywhere for a multiple-unit farming scheme 
provided the units are not large, because the surplus run-off during the 
rains can be collected in reservoirs with earthen banks constructed by 
mechanical implements. 

The soils of these hot bush lands are varied and poor, and no amount 
of chemical fertiliser will make up for the lack of humus. A grass ley 
- without livestock will have only a depressing effect on the soil when it: 
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is ultimately ploughed in. Yet grass is the best thing to grow, and. it 
should be the primary crop of importance throughout these areas of 
uninhabited country. If the bush and useless trees were eliminated, the 
tsetse flies would soon disappear, making way for mixed farming. Grass 
is most difficult to establish, however, until the soil is in good fettle. 
The indigenous grasses are too thin, their seeds are often infertile and 
they will not germinate satisfactorily without shade. Only such selected 
grasses as the perennial Kavirondo sorghum will grow successfully ; a 
grass eight feet tall that makes good silage, a fair sward when cut, and 
provides a grain suitable for poultry or pigs. Africa is one of the homes 
of sorghum millet, a crop that will grow far better in Africa's semi-arid 
country than ever it will in Queensland, and there is no reason why 
pig-raising should not take place in: Аїгіса. 

Clear the land by all means by a general assault with mechanical 
implements, so that the lessons learned by the Tanganyika groundnut 
scheme may stand us in good stead, but afterwards the area should be 
divided up into a patchwork unit system of mixed farming. Even in 
England the rain is not always general, and this tendency is exaggerated 
in Africa, so one must leave sowing dates to the owners of small farms, 
where they must always have free scope to use their initiative and the 
knowledge of their own localities. Crops such as cotton, sunflowers 
and millets in semi-arid Africa must be sown within an optimum period 
of about ten days, and for this reason every unit must begin sowing 
when the first showers fall. This cannot be done successfully over a 
vast area on the assault principle, for it is then necessary to start too 
early and finish too late and work at night by the light of flares. A 
shower of rain may fall on one slope of a hillock but not on another. 
Grass, livestock and crops in rotation should be the order of develop- 
ment in the hot regions of equatorial Africa. Grass to keep the soil 
covered until livestock have provided a plentiful supply of organic 
manure, and then crops on a patchwork rotation as an adjunct to farm- 
ing, but not the chief motif. Along with a wise and proper development 
of the land should be the establishment of windbreaks, and cultivation 
that follows the contours. A vast area of one crop will always be subject 
to the vagaries of the weather, and open to extensive pest and disease 
attack, breakdowns in the mechanics of transport and handling, indus- 
trial disturbances and all the frailties of human endeavour. 

A. E. HAARER. 


TALLEYRAND 


HE name of Charles Maurice de Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, 

| is intimately associated with the history of France during 

. those fateful years which saw the fall of the Directory, the 
creation and eclipse of the First Empire, and the Bourbon restoration, 
in all of which he played a leading part. The son of Lieutenant-General 
Daniel de Talleyrand-Périgord and Alexandrine d'Antigny, he was a 
scion of an ancient house.: As the eldest son he would have been destined 
for a military career had not an accident in early childhood caused per- 
manent lameness, which resulted in his entering the Church, for which he 
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had not the slightest vocation. Even as a youth he manifested his: 
predilection for-the opposite sex, and the name of Dorothy Dorinville, 

of the Luzon Theatre, heads the list of many women whose names 

have been linked with Ыз. His first public appearance was when, as a 

recently ordained priest of twenty-six, he was selected to be one of the 

two general agents representing the assembly of the French clergy in 

1780, and read a memorandum strongly attacking any interference with ' 
that ecclesiastical property of which a few years later he was to be a 

consenting party in its abrogation to the State. His nomination by 

Louis XVI to the vacant see of Autun was made with considerable 

hesitation. He paid only one visit to his cathedral city, returning to the 

capital, where he continued his usual life of pleasure in which frequent 

attendance at gambling rooms formed not seldom a part, and his suc- 

cesses in this direction started the “ immense fortune " which he had 

declared he would amass. 

Talleyrand, although at heart a favourer of monarchical government 
for France, became a supporter of the French Revolution, though 
strongly deprecating those excesses which followed it. He resigned his 
see of Autun, although he became consecrator of the “ constitutional " 
bishops appointed by the Government, an action resulting in his sus- 
pension and excommunication by Pius VI ; but apart from this he had 
little to do with the setting up of a “ National " Church on the lines 
now being attempted in Czechoslovakia. When the horrors perpetrated 
under the Terror were approaching their climax, he seized the oppor- 
tunity of leaving on an unofficial visit to England, a country for which 
he always had a sympathetic regard and in which he later achieved the 
last, but certainly not the least, of those many successes of his diplo- 
matic career. His visit was not welcomed either by the Government or 
by the Opposition, whilst his reception at Court was decidedly chilly, for 
his early career was known to the émigré nobility in London. On receiv- 
ing news of his proscription as an émigré following the discovery of 
papers of his in the Tuileries showing that he had corresponded with 
Louis XVI, and finding his continuance in England was barred under 
the Aliens Bill, he sailed for America, where he passed several years. 

In 1796 the efforts of his friend Mme de Stáel obtained the erasure of 
his name from the list of émigrés, and under the Directory he obtained 
the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, for which his talents and his 
acumen eminently fitted him. But the means he employed to secure it 
were discreditable in the extreme, by supplanting the then holder of 
that office, to which was added the estrangement of the latter's wife's 
affections—from Charles Delacroix to himself. The extraordinary 
resemblance of the famous French painter Eugéne Delacroix to Talley- 
rand was later widely believed to be a result of this association. 

Napoleon had just succeeded in his conquest of Italy, and the new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, sensing the rising tide, did not hesitate 
to address the young General in terms of adulation on the former’s 
triumphal return to Paris. His resignation of his office was officially 
caused by his liaison with Catherine Grand, born in Pondichery, a 
French-Indian colonial city, and married to a British agent of the East 
India Company. Owing to her association with certain aristocrats she 
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had fallen under police suspicion, and sought an interview with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in order to clear herself. The portrait in 
the cháteau of Valencay which shows her ravishing beauty must be 
the key to his association with, and subsequent marriage to, a woman 
of absolutely no intellectual abilities. In fact when he had to rescue 
her from prison under a charge of espionage, he assured the authorities ' 
that she was absolutely incapable of any intrigue whatsoever; but her 
continued residence at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs was made the 
excuse for his enforced resignation. 

In the coup d'état of Brumaire Talleyrand helped to overthrow the 
Directory. Incidentally, he is suspected to have made a sensible accre- . 
tion towards his "immense fortune," for Barras’ resignation was 
secured without the bribe of several millions entrusted to Talleyrand for 
that purpose; and it became widely known that he never lost any оррог- 
tunity of personal gain and that his favours had to be paid for, and'very 
often by two parties, in hard cash. The intimate association of the ex- 
Bishop of Autun with the future Emperor lasted for seven years, 
although his opinions often did not tally with those of his employer. 
Being accustomed to sign documents whether he approved of their 
contents or not, he was deemed to be responsible for them, and, as 
Chateaubriand writes, “ he signed events but did not make them." 
Napoleon found his wide knowledge of European as well as French 
affairs more than useful to him, whilst his efficiency in organising his 
Ministry as а perfect working machine appealed to the First Consul. 
In the settlement of the Concordat his grasp of ecclesiastical affairs 
was of great assistance, especially as he was anxious to make the Church 
bear the burden of it. Moreover, he had a personal interest in the recon- 
ciliation of Church and State, as he desired to be officially free to con- 
tinue his career as a layman. Pius VII eventually, at the instance of 
Napoleon, freed the former bishop from his ecclesiastical obligations 
and admitted him to lay communion, but salva obligatione perpetue 
castitatis servanda. 

The marriage of Talleyrand to Catherine Grand was opposed by the 
First Consul, who at first insisted on his Minister getting rid of her 
but eventually gave an unwilling consent as the sole condition of her 
remaining at the residence of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. There 
is a piquant story that when, after marriage, she was officially presented 
to Napoleon and Josephine, the First Consul said he hoped that the 
future conduct of Citizeness Talleyrand would cause that of Citizeness 
Grand to be forgotten, to which her reply might indicate that she was 
not so stupid as generally believed. '' Citizen First Consul, I have only 
to inspire myself with the example of Citizeness Bonaparte!” 
Talleyrand, despite his urge to acquire wealth, was no miser, and he 
spent money lavishly on entertaining his friends and the numerous guests 
his official position required him to invite to his table. The First Consul 
, urged him to purchase a suitable residence for the entertainment of 
France's distinguished guests and found the greater part of the purchase 
money for the historic chateau of Valencay, standing in a well-timbered 
park, with lands extending over twenty-three communes. 

The affair of the Duc d'Enghien, suspected of being privy to the 
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Pichegru-Cadoudal ‘plot against Napoleon's life, has generally been 
regarded as the greatest blot on Napoleon's character, and although he 
was not the man to evade responsibility, the enterprise was, as he 
declared at St. Helena, entirely the suggestion of Talleyrand. It is 
significant that when in 1814 the latter was head of the Provisional 
Government awaiting the return of Louis XVIII he had all the archives 
cleared of papers dealing with the kidnapping and execution of the 
French Prince. On the proclamation of the Empire he was created 
Prince of Benevento, a semi-sovereign fief of the Empire detached from 
the Kingdom of Naples, with the title of Serene Highness. 

From 1807 to 1814 Talleyrand lived in semi-retirement after a resig- 
nation -which was a virtual dismissal, although he declared in his 
Memoirs that he left Napoleon's service when he found that he was 
persisting in his career of conquest. Assuming that his retirement was 
voluntary he cannot be accused of leaving the Empire when the 
Imperial barque was travelling in troubled waters, for 1807 found the 
Emperor at the peak of his glory. He was dissatisfied with his office of 
Grand Chamberlain with its emoluments of 500,000 livres, for he had 
solicited and been refused the title of Grand Dignitary. It is impossible, 
however, either to excuse or palliate his betrayal of his master at 
Erfurt, when he warned the Tsar Alexander against Napoleon's aims of 
conquest, while his intervention resulted in the failure of a proposed 
treaty. There is no reason for supposing that the Emperor was cog- 
nisant of the treachery which was later consummated by frequent 
correspondence with Mettérnich which included details of intended 
military operations against Austria, and for which Talleyrand received 
100,000 francs. But for years the Emperor had a bad opinion of his 
former Minister, who, he considered, had given advice prejudicial to his . 
interests, and at a meeting of the Council on January 28th, 1809, he 
denouhced him as a coward, a thief, and a man of no religious faith ' 
who betrayed everyone, adding that he was entirely responsible for the 
arrest of the Duc d'Enghien. Throughout, Talleyrand remained silent 
and impassive except in answer to the Emperor's final insult when 
Napoleon exclaimed, “ You did not tell me that the Duke of San Carlos 
was your wife's lover." '' Indeed, Sire," he replied, “ I did not think 
that news was in the interest of Your Majesty's glory or mine." On 
Napoleon’s withdrawal Talleyrand remarked to the bystanders, “ What 
a pity, Messieurs, that such a great man should be so badly brought 
up!" That дау a letter from the Emperor apprised him of the 
deprivation of his office as Grand Chamberlain, subsequently restored 
to him. His years of retirement from office were lightened by the 
company of Dorothea de Courlande, his niece by marriage. Daughter of 
a Baltic baron and a Prussian mother, her marriage to Talleyrand's 
nephew had been authorised by the Tsar and resulted in the birth of 
three children, but ended in a separation when she became mistress of 
her uncle's household and hostess to his guests. 

Meanwhile Talleyrand remained a watcher of events. When the 
Allies invested Paris, he evaded Napoleon's order for the evacuation 
from the capital ot the higher officers of State and thus was enabled to 
ineet the Tsar, who accepted an invitation to stay at the house in the 
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rue Saint, Florentin. When the Senate voted for the Emperor's 
deposition, Talleyrand became head of a Provisional Government and 
signed the Treaty of Paris, which limited France's boundaries. He 
represented his country at the Congress of Vienna, where he succeeded 
in obtaining a triple alliance of France, Austria and England against 
Russia and Prussia. During the Hundred Days he remained in Vienna, 
, declining the invitation of the Emperor sent by two confidential 
messengers, one of whom, General de Flahaut, was his natural son. On 
the return of Louis XVIII he was appointed head of the Government. 
He was to find that the Bourbons had “ learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing," and he disapproved of the proceedings against the 
Bonapartists headed by Ney, Labédoyére and Lavalette, declaring it in 
his Memoirs to be a senseless act. His later dismissal by the King was a 
bitter pill, sweetened by the office of Grand Chamberlain which added 
100,000 francs to his income. | 
` During the reign of Charles X, whose tenure of the French throne was 
Shortened by the machinations of the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs aided by his protégé Thiers, Talleyrand made approaches to the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, represented by the son of 
Philippe Egalité, executed under the Terror. On the abdication of 
Charles X he became once more the leading figure in French diplomacy, 
and was sent by Louis Philippe аз French Ambassador to London, 
armed with the fullest powers of negotiation. His arrival, dressed in an 
old-fashioned way, wearing on his hat an enormous tricolor cockade, 
was greeted by the plaudits of the London crowd. At the dinner given 
in his honour by the Duke of Wellington he appeared the great noble in 
‘embroidered coat and wearing the stars and ribands of his numerous 
orders. He achieved the last diplomatic success of his long career in 
ensuring the independence of Belgium, which had revolted from 
Holland. His embassy further led to an entente cordiale between France 
апа England ; a consummation he had throughout his life ardently 
desired. His reconciliation with the Church was his final achievement, 
the intermediary being the Abbé Dupanloup, later Bishop of Orleans, 
and was simplified by the loss of the wife who had lived apart fromhim 
for years. He postponed the signing the retractation of his errors until 
the date and time he himself had fixed, between five and six of the 
morning of May 17th, 1838, in his eighty-fifth year, when he affixed 
the signature which opened the door to his reception of the Last 
Sacraments. When he was about to receive Extreme Unction, he held 
his hands with the palms upwards in the manner reserved to those who 
have received episcopal orders, remarking, “ Do not forget, Monsieur 
l'Abbé, that I am a bishop.” JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 


WILD DEER 


ARGEST and noblest of all our land animals, wild deer are 

| among the least known. Yet, generally speaking, they are still 
very common over most of Britain, only their shy and retiring ways 
preventing them from being seen quite often. What is more, our deer 
herds are actually increasing, and are spreading apace with the ambi- 
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tious schemes of afforestation. More trees mean more deer, for they 
spend most of their time in cover. When, centuries ago, woods and 
forest blanketed the whole country, deer were as common as rabbits 
are today. The Forestry Commission, State guardian and extender of 
our woodlands, has definite proof that all three common kinds of 
wild deer are on the increase in nearly every county; it is especially 
interested because of the harm these creatures may do to the bark 
and new shoots of young trees. Centuries ago our timber needs were 
small and easily met from our natural forests. There was no danger of 
damage from the abundant deer. But today things are different. 
With our depleted tree stocks being renewed and a big new forestry 
programme under way we just cannot afford to lose any young trees, 
and the changes of deer population have got to be watched very 
carefully. 

Deer are not the rarities of the desolate Highlands or the occasional 
strays that provide sport for huntsmen and stalkers that so many 
folk imagine. They are the regular inhabitants of almost all pieces of 
woodland, however small You seldom see them in the daytime, 
but they are there all right, and if you know what to look for you can 
generally detect their tracks and other quite distinctive clues to their 
presence. It is because such evidence is unnoticed that deer are gener- 
ally assumed to be rather uncommon save in certain chosen localities 
and not to be met with in most parts. Nor are these creatures merely 
escaped deer from collections in parks and estates such as are seen 
in quite small country grounds as well as on a larger scale at Richmond 
and Bushy. They are for the most part truly wild animals, roaming 
the land in a naturalstate. In earlier days everyone was aware of our 
native deer. The rich pursued them for sport, the poor poached them 
for food. Whole areas of countryside were set aside for the sole benefit 
of deer, which could multiply undisturbed. Sometimes whole villages 
and ancient churches were laid waste to provide the happy hunting- 
ground of a feudal baron whose whim was to hunt the stag in some 
chosen part. When William Rufus and Henry I reigned, the law was 
harsher upon the hapless man who illegally killed a deer than upon 
common murderers. The deer stealer and the outlaw were one and the 
same. The outcast from society took to the woods and joined the 
dangerous company who “ bent their bows and lived upon the chase." 
Old legends and tales abound in reference to deer poachers and the 
delights of the legitimate chase. Robin Hood was a typical figure. 
To this day we still commemorate such out-dated sport in the woods at 
Cannock, Chevy and elsewhere, which retain their old name of Chase. 
Venison was a royal article of diet, and the peasant who supped 
on the rich brown meat was fortunate indeed in his employers—or 
dishonest. 

It is important to distinguish between the different kinds of deer 
still found in the countryside. Largest and finest is the red deer, 
majestic subject of many a once-favoured painting of the “ Monarch 
of the Glen" type. The truly wild red deer are found today in the 
Highlands, in Westmorland, on Exmoor, and here and there in the 
New Forest. Next in size is the attractive fallow deer, which is found. 
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pretty generally over the whole couniry. This is usually the.deer also 
seen semi-domesticated in parks. Smallest of all our native deer 
is the roe deer. This is a graceful, slender creature, and undoubtedly 
‚ the loveliest of deer if not of all our wild animals. Once widespread, 
it is now common only in Scotland and many of the southern counties. 

In addition to these three main species there are a few other kinds 
of deer which are seen occasionally. There is the handsome Japanese 
deer, originally introduced into Dorset and now firmly established 
around the New Forest. Very similar in appearance is the Manchurian. 
deer, also a foreign creature artificially introduced over here. Even the 
Arctic reindeer were once introduced into Britain. That was in 1823, 
and although they survived for a time, feeding upon local lichens, 
they all died before very long. The red deer was originally a forest 
creature, living a sheltered existence deep in secluded woods. Now its 
haunts are chiefly the so-called deer forests of the Scottish Highlands, 
which are not forests at all, but wide areas of bare moorland and scrub. 
Here they live in herds of varying size, avoiding man at every opportu- 
nity. Individual red deer differ greatly in size and colour, and the sexes 
are quite distinct in appearance. The male, the stag or hart to the 
initiated, stands about four feet high, his wide-branching antlers adding 
another couple of feet or more to his imposing stature. The female, 
correctly called the hind, not the doe, has no antlers and is shorter 
and much more lightly built, rarely attaining the fourteen stone or so 
that is the average weight of a stag. Stags of twenty or even thirty 
stone have been known, brought down by the unerring stalking and 
faultless aim of classic deer stalkers, but these truly colossal beasts 
are rare and their captures red-letter days i in the annals of deer-shooting 
history. Я 

Red deer are aptly named, for their coats are mostly of a rich 
reddish-brown and the stags have long hair on their necks. Grey 
sometimes appears in their coats, and even white stags and hinds have 
been known. Their conspicuousness makes them rather easier, targets 
for the huntsman's rifle. The red deer probably beats the salmon for 
the variety of different names correctly given it at various stages of 
its life. The massive antlers are taken as a guide when dubbing stags 
in the right technical jargon. The purpose of these bony structures 
is to control the large harem of hinds, to fight rival stags and to ward 
off attackers such as dogs. Rival males in combat have been known 
to get their antlers so firmly interlocked that nothing would separate 
them, both animals dying from hunger and exhaustion. When a 
male red deer calf is about two years old it starts to grow little knobs 
through the dark patch on the side of the head known as velvet. 
This consists of skin, hair and blood vessels and is very sensitive until 
the antlers have come through and are fully grown. The horns are 
actually made of bone, unlike the horns of cattle, and grow every year 
from these knobs on the skull, taking only four or five months to reach 
maturity, an amazingly short time for such big growths. 

In Scotland the calves with their knobs first showing are called 
“ knobbers," but elsewhere they are. 'prickets." By the following 
year these knobs have become small antlers and the stag is either a 
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“ brocket " or a ''staggie," staying in this category until he is six 

years old and officially becomes a pukka stag. Red stags do not reach 

their prime until they are twelve years old, however, when their 

antlers will have twelve points or tines on them and their owners can 

be called “ twelve-pointers." A royal stag bears twelve points, and in 

happier days the shooting of one meant a bottle of whisky for the stalker. 

Should you bag a “‘fourteen-pointer”’ you will have shot an “ Imperial” 
or a ‘‘ Wilson,” no mean achievement. To understand all the intricacies. 
‘of antler formation is quite an art in itself, for, apart from their size, 

the various parts and features are variously known by such terms as_ 
“© coronet,” “‘ burr,” “beam,” “ bow,” “bez” and “trez.” Park deer 
are fed by hand in the winter and accordingly grow very large, their 
antlers sometimes having as many as forty points. - All deer lose 
their antlers once a year and grow a new set each spring and early 

summer. Old folk legends say that stags shed their antlers on the same 

day of each year. The discarded antlers die before dropping off and the 

new ones are of totally different formations. At the junction of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers in America stands a huge pyramidal 
pile of discarded stag antlers of great age. It was built by the Indians 
as a superstitious monument and it is imposssible to remove a single 

pair without dislodging the whole thirty-foot structure. 

Red deer at home still provide the most exciting and exacting sport, 
although there is a vast difference not always discriminated between 
their actual stalking and the eventual shooting. Deer have poor sight 
but, superb scent and can detect a man from a mile distant under 
good conditions. They get well away out of range at the least inkling 
of danger and can be stalked only by those with powerful stamina 
and wide knowledge of the land and the way of the prevailing winds. 
Often nowadays all the donkey-work of stalking is done by the skilful 
Scots ghillies, the guns doing little in the way of true hunting. In Devon 

‚ and Somerset the red deer is hunted with hounds. These massive stag- 
hounds, larger versions of the foxhound, hunt by the deer's strong body 
scent, but the deer are tireless and elusive quarry; often escaping 
into water. They will undoubtedly hold their own for all time, for 
they are tough creatures, strong in wind, good runners, fast swimmers. 

. and skilful jumpers, clearing any fence under six feet high. In the New 
Forest, at а spot called the Deer's Leap, are two posts marking the 
distánce a shot red stag once leapt in the final moment of death ; they 
are just eighteen yards apart. On another occasion a stag was being 
pursued along a road by the hounds and suddenly cleared a spiked 
wooden gate eight feet four inches high. And that was after a long and 
arduous run with the hounds at his heels. 

Fallow deer were brought to Britain by the Romans. They have 
survived well ever since, roaming in small herds in a truly wild state. 
They are tremendously hard to stalk, for they never look back when. 
frightened, and gallop readily. Fallow bucks—not stags—have broad. 
flattened antlers, and both sexes have easily recognisable brown-grey 
coats, dappled prettily with white in summer. The bucks stand about 
three feet high and weigh anything up to thirteen.stone. During the 
summer months roe deer have fox red coats which turn to a warm 
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grey in winter. You can always tell a roe by its small size, never much 
more than two feet high. The buck has short rough antlers about 
nine inches long. Кое deer are essentially woodland creatures, rarely 
venturing far from cover except at night, when they do some damage 
to farm crops and are shot accordingly. They are not now hunted, 
and as they are almost completely nocturnal are less frequently seen 
than the other kinds of deer. АП our deer are purely vegetarian, 
living on grasses, moss, shoots, nuts and leaves, and red deer chew the 
cud like cattle. They can be very, noisy too when breeding, barking, 
grunting and whining. Red stags have a deep coughing roar which 
carries far over the moors and has an inspiring leonine quality. 
Although they can be dangerous to human beings during the rut, 
or breeding season, in late summer and autumn (June and July in the 
case of roe deer), as a rule deer are reluctant to cross a human trail 
and are wary and nervous. There is little need to worry about attacks 
from them provided one does not approach too close or mingle with the 
mating herds. Part of a great and noble heritage, wild deer are fine 
creatures, worthy of our better knowledge and meriting preservation 
in the countryside of the future. 

? CLIVE BEECH. 
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DIPLOMATIC SABOTAGE 


HEN on November oth last Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister 

W for External Affairs, speaking before the United Nations, 

declared that he had been “ surprised and shocked " to hear 
the sincere disarmament proposals of the Western Powers treated by 
Mr. Vyshinsky “ with such levity,” he innocently illustrated the 
abiding patience of many good people when faced with the equally 
abiding tactics of Soviet diplomacy. How is it possible to be surprised 
: at something which falls within our commonplace and chronic experi- 
ence ? Of deliberate intent these Bolsheviks hold up the business of 
international diplomacy ; they will talk and waste time ad infinitum, 
whether in Paris or in Panmunjon ; they will stop talking and break off 
“ negotiation ” for a time if that particular tactic serves the destructive 
purpose of the moment; and the only consistent feature of their 
behaviour is that they invariably dodge agreement and decency and 
contrive invariably to spread unpleasantness and chaos. 

The war in Korea, whether in its “ hot " phase or in the cold tactics 
of the “ cease-fire ” talks, has merely given a further illustration of the 
Communist use of sabotage and frustration as a deliberate weapon. 
After one year of the hot war they suggested talks for a cease-fire. The 
talks went on.for many weeks, were then broken off for many weeks 
and then resumed ; and in the months thus wasted.—yet not wasted 
from the Kremlin's point of view— difficulties, allegations, postpone- 
ments, propagandist charges and what-not' were used in a cynical 
technique of endless procrastination to defeat any danger of an agree- 
ment being registered between the East and the West. Я 

In the like manner the Kremlin has for six years deliberately pre- 
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vented agreement between itself and the Western Powers on any subject 
whatsoever. Italy has been kept out of the United Nations by the 
Russian veto ; Spain has been kept at arm's length ; Germany has been 
split asunder and the two halves kept apart, making impossible the 
conclusion of any treaty with Germany as a whole ; the talks about 
an Austrian treaty have been kept going from one year to another, 
without any intention or Russia’s part of reaching an agreement ; and 
no stone has been left unturned in the Middle East to spur on Persia, 
Iraq or Egypt into deadlock with any of the Western Powers. In short, 
whether in the Far East, the Middle East or the West, the Kremlin’s 
purpose has been by hook or by crook, by localised open war, boycott 
(as in Berlin) or diplomatic conference, not to reach but to frustrate 
agreement. The fact is that in the Kremlin’s view, as its henchmen 
have openly maintained for the past thirty years, it is impossible 
to combine Communism with the tradition of the Christian civilisation. 
President Truman’s hope, as expressed for instance on October 24th 
last, that Russia would cease from her troubling, is wishful thinking of a 
hopeless kind. (What he said on that day, speaking in Washington on 
the sixth anniversary o: the birth of the United Nations, was this: 
“ I hope the time will not be far distant when the leaders of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites will come to see that it is utterly foolish to 
oppose the united will of all the other peoples of the world for peace and 
justice.") The Kremlin out of its own hypothesis must and will go on 
“opposing the united will of all the other peoples of the world” 
precisely because its own existence depends upon maintaining and 
increasing the disagreement with all other peoples. 

It is not an accident that Communism is atheist. Its first object is to 
undermine the old civilisation which derives from Christianity. Adver- 
sity, chaos, frustration: these are the objects worked for by the 
Kremlin in all the non-Communist countries, for it is upon the ruins of 
the old civilisation that Communism can alone hope to succeed. Even 
the rearmament of the Western countries is a cold triumph for the 
Kremlin, for it strains the economic and financial texture of the coun- 
tries concerned almost to breaking point, without affecting Russia in 
any essential respect. Will the rearmament deter Russia from large- 
scale open aggression in. say, Europe? But Russia probably has not, 
and never had, any intention of doing anything so foolish. She achieves 
her purpose more certainly and more cheaply by the underground 
methods she already applies with so much success. The cold triumphs 
already scored by the Kremlin in these past six years are a monument 
to its own purpose (destruction being easy work such as any fool can 
excel in) and to the dither, indecision, fear and muddle of the Western 
politicians. Those politicians talk openly of the Russian hostility to 
our way of life. They know that the situation is one of undeclared 
* cold " war, though the war is “ hot '" in places such as Korea, where 
the United Nations are engaged in actual war with Russia's dupes, 
prompted and sustained by Russia. We have had to meet the Russian 
blockade of Berlin, and the Russian opposition to every Western 
attempt at progress in che diplomatic field. Å 

Yet the cold fiction is maintained that Russia is a technical ally and 
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“ friendly " Power. She is still a member of the United Nations, year 
by year prosecuting her purpose from within of destroying that 
organisation. And the very provisions of the Charter include. the 
machinery for expelling Russia. What are they afraid of, these Western 
politicians, that they do not accept plain facts and expel Russia from 
the United Nations? At last, after six years of incomprehensible 
atrophy in the use of Western common sefise, one public voice has been 
raised in protest. Speaking at Winnipeg on October 24th last (on the 
same day that President Truman made the contrasting statement 
quoted above) Mr. George Drew, leader of the National Progressive 
Conservatives, the largest Opposition party in Canada, declared without 
reserve that Russia must be expelled from the United Nations if that 
organisation was to carry out “ its great purpose." The expulsion of 
Russia would not, he said, increase the danger of war, but refusal to 
deal with reality would reduce the United Nations to the impotence of 
the League of Nations. “ I do not see" (he ‘concluded) “ how it is 
possible for Russia to remain a member of the United Nations unless 
all proceedings there are to be carried forward in an atmosphere of 
complete unreality." 


ARMS’ AND THE MAN 


Mr. Gordon Dean, who is chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, struck a chord of agreement and approval in many 
minds when on October 5th last he gave it as his opinion that the 
latest developments in atomic weapons provided “ а real hope for 
peace." The point he made was that recent American achievements in 
that field had caused what he called a “ revolutionary change ” in the 
international prospect. Each passing day, he said, the design and 
production of atomic weapons steadily added to the number of situa- 
tions which could be met promptly and decisively so that aggression 
by an enemy became less and less likely, or even possible. ‘‘ We now 
have the possibility," he said, “ of being able to bring to bear on the 
aggressor himself—at the place of his aggressioh—the fruits of our 
technological capabilities, and to meet the invading force in the field 
with a fire power that should cancel out any numerical advantage it ` 
‘might enjoy. Not only does this provide hope that we can stop aggres- 
sion once it has started, but in so far as those who might be con- 
templating aggression understand the full import of what I am trying 
to say, it provides a real hope for peace." 

The sense of what was passing through Mr. Dean's mind deserves to 
be weighed by those—and they are the maj ority of people at this time— 
who are concerned about the way of escape from present chaos. In the 
experience of people not only still living but still active and competent 
in mind, it happens that we have passed through a full gamut of evi- 
dence about an important attribute of the human lot : whereby it is 
ordained that evil shall destroy itself, and the good survive. Evil 
destroys evil. Armaments destroy armaments. When armaments 
become terrible enough, peace and security are ensured. Therefore, 
more power to the elbow of the atomic scientists! In this matter of 
armaments, which is obviously cardinal to our welfare on earth, we 
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have passed in one generation from the old-type conventional gun to 
the as yet unpredictable potentiality of atomic explosion. In the 
course of that progression we have argued about the rival merits of 
public or private control and manufacture of armaments, about dis- 
armament or the limitation of armaments, about the wisdom or 
unwisdom of attempting by international agreement and commitment 
to suppress the use in war of the more “ inhumane such has been the 
word actually used in diplomatic conference on the subject—of the 
weapons available. After the first world war, for instance, the use of 
submarines having proved a major factor in the conduct of that war, 
it is the case, forgotten as it may be, that the project was solemnly 
discussed on the highest level (as the present-day jargon puts it) of 
* humanising " a submarine. і 
Now the only use of г submarine is to approach а surface ship unseen 
and sink it. Can the sinking of a ship be “ humanised” ? Cana tiger’s 
claw be humanised ? Is it not obvious to any simple-minded, that is 
clear-minded, person that the only way to humanise submarines is to 
stop manufacturing them? Is it not obvious that what we in our 
muddled thinking have called the “ гшеѕ of civilised warfare " are 
merely an asset for the devil, tending to perpetuate the hold of war over 
the habits of sinful man, whereas the full frank horror of war, which is 
an essentially horrible thing, would be the true agent for the humanisa- 
tion, that is for the abolition, of war ? It is of course obvious that war 
cannot be humanised. It can only be stopped. It is arguable that the 
only thing that will give reason a chance to function in this project 
of eliminating war from the sum of curses fastened upon the human race 
by the devil is to give the devil his head and thereby to sting the human 
conscience into action. Let the instruments of war be made more 
and more horrible. Let there be no palliation of the horror. Let the 
horror be such that the human race in the end cannot bear it, recoils 
from it, firmly and finally rejects it. 

One of the more depressing of the vagaries of human thinking .has 
been the nonsense talked about the inadmissibility of the atomic bomb 
as an instrument of war. Extremes have met in the spectacle on the 
one part of the Russian atheists demanding the outlawry of the atomic 

-bomb—no doubt with the motive of stealing a march if such a thing 
were ever agreed—and on the other part of certain Christian leaders 
demanding the same thing out of misguided humanitarian sentiments. 
What in the name of common sense is gained if the governments of the 
world agree not to use atomic bombs in warfare ? If it were believed 
that all the governments would honour their undertaking when the 
emergency arose, it would merely make the emergency the more certain 
to arise. All this talk of a pseudo-humanitarian complexion would 
merely make it “ safe " for men to go on having wars—safe for men to 
be killed. The argument lacks sense, yet it is a favourite argument of 
a good many contemporary leaders of thought. The only good argument 
is that which concentrates exclusively on total, immediate and per- 
manent disarmament as the only expedient which would give the 
necessary breathing space for human reason to start -working. Even on 
the restricted ground of the comparative horror of the several weapons 
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of wer the very comparison is of little value. Is it worse-to be bombed 
than to be bayoneted ? Is mustard gas worse than an honest bullet ? 

In the early days of the 1914 war men were mown down by the 
hundreds of thousands (this is not exaggeration) in “ clean fighting." 
Not all of them died. Many of them, maimed for life, survive today, 
receiving hospital treatment in 1951—forty years on—for suppurating 
stumps and bones, the wrecks of men, incurable. There is no intelligent 
differentiation between .one weapon of war and another from a 
humanitarian point of view. Even the extension of scope in a weapon's 
effect, resulting, for instance, in the bombing of 2 wife in her home, 
instead of the killing of her husband in some foreign field: is the 
difference of айу vital importance ? What woman would rather her 
husband were killed than herself? It is surely wise to think clearly 
about so important a thing as armaments. Arma virumque... .! The 
arms come first to be dealt with ; man's welfare follows. 

The history of the half-century lately ended reveals in the retrospect 
a clear and consistent manifestation of ordinary cause and effect, 
though punctuated by recurrent error in the human diagnosis. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, for instance, in 1932 made some interesting reflections 
on that scientific conquest of the air which has been the main focus of 
interest in the matter of armaments and the main factor of a certain 
miraculous upshot that may follow. The evidence on which he based 
his remarks was simply that the aeroplane had almost suddenly 
dominated the outlook. Let it be remembered that it was not till 1909 
that Blériot made history by crossing the Channel from France to 
England in an aeroplane, and that when the first world war started in 
1914 the potentiality of aeroplanes in war was still an academic 
speculation. In 1914 the most that an aeroplane could do was that 
same twenty-mile hop across the Channel, the petrol for such a journey 
being the maximum load that an aeroplane could then carry. There 
were no air forces when the war started іп 1914, And then science 
began its amazing transformation of the prospect, amazing not only by 
what it produced but by the speed with which its successive triumphs 
were achieved. By the time that the first world war was ended in 1918, 
that is, in the space of just over four years, air forces had become an 
integral and familiar arm in the conduct of war; bombs had been 
dropped on London ; there was a fully trained Royal Flying Corps (as 
it was then called) operating from British bases. By 1932, when the ill- 
fated disarmament conference was convened by the League of Nations, 
it had become clear to active minds that the aeroplane had become the 

. most important element in the armaments of the future. 

In that year; when the new issue was in effect joined with Germany, as 
a result of the disarmament conference’s failure (which failure it was 
that prompted the German people to elect Hitler as their Chancellor 
in the following January), Mr. Baldwin made his imaginative flight into 
the future. Late in the evening of November roth of that year, to the 
general surprise, he rose in the House of Commons and made a speech 
which showed that his mind at any rate was active. He started from 
the confident hypothesis that the next war would be fought in the air, 
not on land or on the sea (a slight jumping ahead, this, as the event was 
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to prove) ; and that the casualties would be inflicted, not mainly upon 
the troops but upon the civil population, women and children included. 
“ The speed of air attack," he said, “ compared with the attack of an 
army, is as the speed of a motor-car to that of a four-in-hand, and in 
the next war you will find that any town that is within easy reach of an 
aerodrome can be bombed within the first five minutes of war from the 
air, to an extent which was inconceivable in the last war, and the 
question will be, whose moral will be shattered quickest by that 
preliminary bombing ? "' 

The event proved him to be right when he prophesied : “ I think 
it is well also for the man in the street to realise that there is no power 
on earth that can protect him from being bombed. Whatever people 
may tell him, the bomber will always get through. Take any large town 
you like in this island or on the Continent.... For the defence of that 
town and its suburbs you have to split up the air into sectors for 
defence. Calculate that the bombing aeroplanes will be at least 
20,000 feet high in the air, and perhaps higher, and it is a matter of 
simple mathematical calculation . .. that you will have sectors from 
ten to tens of thousands of cubic miles.... The only defence is in 
offence, which means that you have to kill more women and children 
more quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves." To have 
talked in such a strain only two months before Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of Germany, within two months, that is, of the die being cast for 
that next war, was a masterpiece of intelligent anticipation, made the 
more remarkable by the warning he gave against misdirected attempts 
at the “ humanisation " of horrors. 

“ How," he asked, “ have nations tried to deal with this terror of the 
air?... The amount of time that has been wasted at Geneva in 
discussing questions such as the reduction of the size of aeroplanes, the 
prohibition of the bombardment of the civil population, the prohibition 
of bombing, have really reduced me to despair. What would be the 
only object of reducing the size of aeroplanes? As soon as we work at 
this form of warfare, immediately every scientific man in the country 
will turn to make a high-explosive bomb about the size of a walnut and 
as powerful as a bomb of big dimensions, and our last fate may be just 
as bad as the first." Mr. Baldwin's imagination, revolutionary as at that 
time it was in its scope, was destined to prove not revolutionary 
enough. What happened at Hiroshima and Nagasaki thirteen years 
later outstripped the wildest prognostication. 1 

For the scientific interest of the second world war centred not upon 
the advance of air warfare from the dropping of bombs by human 
agents to the self-piloting of aeroplanes which were themselves the 
bomb, and the rocketing of bombs over land and sea without the need 
of aeroplanes at all, but upon that new explosive derived from the 
splitting of an atom which is potentially capable of blasting the earth 
and the entire life thereon. Mr. Baldwin was right again when in that 
same speech he postulated “ disarmament "—by which he meant 
literally disarmament, not that foolish pis aller that goes by the name 
‘limitation " of armaments—as the only practical form of escape from 
this man-made menace to the life of man. But today, so short a time 
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since Mr. Baldwin spoke in so sensible а strain, the aeroplane itself has 
become in effect an anachronism. If in our time aeroplanes have made 
armies and navies into an anachronism, even though governments have 
gone on stupidly training and equipping armies and navies, it is now to 
be observed that atomic explosiveness in its turn has made an anach- 
ronism of aeroplanes. Atomic destruction can be launched through the 
air without the instrumentality of aeroplanes. Indeed, to men of 
average intelligence it passes comprehension that at this time the 
governments of the world should be engaged on a concentrated drive to 
bankruptcy through the means of guns, tanks, aeroplanes, bombs 
(T.N.T.) and warships, which are being produced in fantastic quantity, 
when obviously they are valueless for their own ostensible purpose, 
made valueless by the overriding efficacy of atomic destructiveness. 

Such a circumstance is obvious to Mr. Gordon Dean. It is obvious to 
a colleague of his, Senator McMahon, chairman of the joint congres- 
sional committee on atomic energy, who lately made: an interesting 
addition to the growing body of evidence in this matter. It happens 
that many people, remembering Nagasaki and Hiroshima, and observ- 
ing the magnitude and nature of the now operative process of 
rearmament, have wondered whether after all the scientists had dis- 
covered a snag in the conception of atomic energy as a weapon of war. 
Otherwise, why build tanks at all ? Senator McMahon in effect answered 
the prevailing bewilderment on that score when on September roth last 
he made a speech in the Senate on the very points thus raised. Quota- 
tions from that speech were made in last month's CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW (pp. 311-12). Not long ago, let it be recalled, we thought of 
atomic bombs, as stockpiled in the United States, in hundreds. We 
now think of them in thousands, or tens of thousands. Senator 
McMahon now declares that there is no limit to the number of atomic 
bombs that can be easily, quickly and cheaply manufactüred : hundreds 
of times more cheaply than bombs of the T.N.T. content. 

The position we have therefore reached is that a growing abundance 
of atomic bombs is ready for use at any moment. Oddly and perversely, 
war of the old type is continued in Korea, Malaya and Indo-China, the 
effect of fear being, as always, to defeat its own object. They are 
afraid to use the atomic bomb, these politicians ; they go on to assume 
that it will not be used ; and therefore they fight with the old weapons 
in a spirit of insane security : security, forsooth, against atomic atrocity. 
They feel secure in the belief that the atomic weapon will not be used. 
This devil's weapon of fear plays havoc with our intelligence. If, 
instead of recoiling with eyes shut from the use of atomic weapons, 
the politicians were to proclaim that atomic bombs would assuredly be 
dropped at once in the event of major war, there would be no war, 
major or minor. The Communists would never have crossed the 38th 
Parallel in 1950 if they had suspected that the defence brought into 
action against them might be atomic in kind. Which then is themore 
humane : the frank horror of atomic warfare with the resultant out- 
lawry of war itself, or the! outlawry: of atomic weapons with the 
resultant continuance of war? Аз the dropping of those two atomic 
bombs in 1945 brought the war in the Far East to a'sudden end, so the 
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knowledge that atomic bombs would be used in war would by itself 
prevent war. The wise thing would be, not to canvass an international 
agreement against the use of atomic bombs but to proclaim that any 
future war will necessarily be atomic in its conduct. 
| . GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November xxth, 1951. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR* 


No one will question the right, and indeed the duty, of the Duke of Windsor 
to relate the story of his life from the early days of childhood until the 
dramatic climax of his abdication. The only doubt is the propriety of 
publishing this intimate narrative during the lifetime of some of those most 
closely linked to the author. The Duke himself has had hesitations, but feels 
obliged to explain and justify his royal career and its final abnegation. “ Ав 
the years have gone by error and supposition have persisted ; and it has 
become more and more plain to me that it is my duty to tell the facts as I 
know them before time and unchallenged repetition have given their sanction 
to misconception." In the result this volume is much more than a factual 
account, simply and vividly narrated, of the private and public landmarks 
in his life. It seeks to explain and defend his approach to modern kingship 
and finally his part in the Abdication drama. It will become necessarily 
a part of any serious study of his reign, and indeed of the evolution of the 
British constitutional monarchy during the twentieth century. Its impor- 
tance, however, is largely negative. The book does nothing to disturb the 
widely accepted view that the Duke was temperamentally unsuited to the 
British Throne. Moreover, the account of his friendship with Mrs. Simpson 
and the events leading up to the Abdication provides no significant new 
material upon which public opinion might revise its judgment. Indeed 
there are some remarkable omissions. We are told almost nothing of the 
circumstances in which the Duke's friendship with Mrs. Simpson grew and 
was nourished into love; and, of course, such circumstances are closely 
related to any moral judgment. 

Born in'1894, the Duke was brought up and trained in the strict traditions 
and manners of the Victorian era, and lived a secluded but not unhappy 
childhood with his brothers and sister on the royal estates. In rg12 he went 
up to Oxford for two years, and then served in the Army throughout the 
first world war. With a great zest for life and living, he was soon caught up 
in the swiftly changing social moral and economic fabric of society. He 
diverged more and more from his father, both in temperament and outlook. 
“ More than being a mere product of my Royal upbringing, I was also a 
product of the war, with ideas of my own, a little on the cynical side maybe, 
but sure that I knew the answers. My father, on the other hand, was wholly 
steeped in the Victorian and Edwardian traditions." His Empire and 
American tours, vividly described, all served to broaden his outlook, encourage 
his independence, and stimulate his natural urge to play a direct part in the 
great public questions of the day. We read sympathetically of “ the perpetual 
conflict within me between my natural desire to share in the tremendous 
experiences of my times: and the constitutional restraints ‘requiring me to 

*-4 King's Story : ‘The Memoirs of H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor, К.С. Cassell. 25s. 
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remain aloof from controversial turmoil" It is clear from these pages that 
this conflict was а continuing anxiety to his father. The Prince, however, 

was largely free “ to do as much in the public interest or as little as I liked," 

and he pursued his own course. Аз Prince of Wales, he made it his aim first 

to carry on associations with worthy causes outside politics and clothe them 
with the prestige of the Prince's high position ; and secondly to bring the: 
Monarchy, in response to new conditions, ever nearer to the people. He 
fought against the traditional aloofness of the Crown. He describes a 
conversation with the late Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, who told him : '' Sir, I think there is a risk in your making yourself 
too accessible. . . . The Monarchy must always retain an element of 
mystery. A prince should not show himself too much. The Monarchy must 
remain on a pedestal. . . . If you bring it down to the people, it will lose 
its mystery and infuence." The Prince stubbornly opposed this view, and 
rightly so. The Scandinavian monarchies have amply proved its fallacy in 
а democratic State. Unfortunately, however, the Prince was unable to 
combine this laudable aim with sufficient detachment from the controversies 
of the day. He could not keep completely out of the arena. Inevitably, he 

ascendéd the Throne with the same outlook and the same temperament. 

For him it was tragic to be born a prince in the direct line of succession. 

A quarter of this volume is devoted to the Abdication. The Duke has been 
careful to check his account of the negotiations with his closest advisers 
during the crisis, including Lord Beaverbrook and Sir Walter Monckton. 
Quite naturally, he interprets these dramatic events from his own viewpoint. 
Nevertheless, he is needlessly ungenerous in his opinion of Stanley Baldwin, 
" the sinister and purposeful little black beetle." In the last days before the 

actual Abdication, he maintains that, encouraged by the Press of Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, there was à great upsurge of popular 
feeling in his favour. He contends that with a struggle he could have retained 
the Throne and married Mrs. Simpson, but that he abdicated to preserve the 
Crown's prestige. “І certainly married because I chose the path of love. 
But I abdicated because I chose the path of duty. I did not value the Crown 
so lightly that I gave it away hastily. ^I valued it so deeply that I surrendered 
it, rather than risk any impairment of its prestige.” 


ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY. 


LLOYD GEORGE* 


Dr. Thomas Jones modestly describes his book as “ an interim, unofficial 
contribution ” to the definitive life of “ the Welsh wizard ” whom he knew 
so well and served so efficiently. But it is far more than that : it is a living, 
breathing portrait. Of the various biographies published while he was alive 
and after his death none is so intimate, none so revealing, none so balanced. 
It is all the better that the book is not stuffed with original documents, for 
thus the statue stands up boldly without the scaffolding. His astonishing rise, 
his sensational triumphs and his long decline are clearly and briefly outlined, 
sometimes with inside knowledge. To us elders who'saw him at work the 
story is familiar enough, but it is useful for the younger generation to possess 
such an authoritative summary of a career unique in English history. 
Disraeli had to fight his way to “ the top of the greasy pole" ; but his 
struggles are not. to be compared with those of the penniless lad who became 
the most dynamic force in the life of, the nation after Joseph Chamberlain’s 

star had set, and emerged as the pilot who weathered the storm. ‘It is safe 
to predict that this book will be supplemented, but not superseded. 


* Lloyd George." By Dr. Thomas Jones, C.H. Oxford University "Press. 21S. 
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The early years are briefly sketched, and the author's sympathy with the 
reforming zeal of the young tribune of the people is unconcealed. He felt 
about feudal and other oppression as Lincoln felt when he saw a slave market 
and used the memorable words: “ If ever I have the chance of hitting that, 
I will hit it hard." Before he was fifty he had made long strides towards a 
régime of social justice, and if any British statesman deserves to be called the 
founder of the Welfare Stateitis he. His favourite reading, next to the Bible, 
was Victor Hugo’s masterpiece Les Misérables, for he had dedicated his life 
to the cause of the underdog. He found the-ideal helpmate in one whom 
success could never spoil, “ that serene, steadfast, wise, large-hearted 
woman.” He provided the sails, she the ballast. 

How far did the ideals of his early manhood stand up to the tests of power 
and fame? Dr. Jones writes as a friend and admirer, but he is never a blind 
worshipper. He regrets the thoughtlessness of the Marconi incident, and notes 
the ignorance of foreign affairs which blinded him to the menace of German 
ambitions till. the storm, burst over his head. It required the Great War to 
reveal his full powers to himself and to his countrymen. He had not troubled 
himself overmuch about the diplomatic exchanges which followed the murder 
of the Archduke: it was enough for him that the mighty German army fell 
upon neutral. Belgium like an avalanche. Here was the old story of the big 
bully bludgeoning the little child, and the monstrous crime stirred him to the 
depths. The second act ої the biographical drama began,on August 4th, 1914, 
when the social reformer developed into the superman and was hailed even 
by his old enemies as the опу possible captain of the ship. 

The longest chapter, entitled “ Prime Minister in War, 1916-18,” opens 
with a striking characterisation of the complex being who excited alike ardent 
devotion and passionate detestation. “ The source of his leadership lay in the 
fire and zeal which burned within him ; in his active, agile, planning and 
executive.brain; besides, he radiated authority and force not only to a 
commanding but to a dominating degree. He: “© was born fresh every 
morning." He arrived in the Cabinet room with his batteries fully charged, 
with ideas which he. wished discussed, and, brushing aside irrelevant 
secretarial programmes, he issued a whirl of lightning instructions. . . . It 
would be a gross misreading of Lloyd George to think of him as. merely 
ambitious and athirst for power. His mind widened, his patience increased, 
and, generally, his demeanour was appropriate to the great place he now 
occupied." The change from Asquith.to Lloyd George was as widely 
welcomed as that from Neville Chamberlain to Churchill. е 

Dr. Jones approves nearly. all the decisions.of the Prime Minister during the 
two remaining years, including the creation of a War.Cabinet and.a Cabinet 
Secretariat which his successors maintained. But.on two matters he finds.a 
good.deal to-criticise. He should have sent: more troops to France early in 
1918 when Russia had collapsed and Germany. was massing for -a.knock-out 
blow.in the. West. Though he won a Parliamentary. victory in the famous 
Maurice debate, the courageous General was statistically if not bureaucratic- 
ally justified in challenging the accuracy of the figures given by the: Prime 
Minister to the House. More severe is the verdict on the “ coupon election ” 
of November 1918, when his power and prestige were at their height: He had. 
fought а good fight and in the hour of victory was ready to relieve the acute 
distress in/Germany by rushing food ships to Hamburg. “It is simply not true 
that he-was “а firebrand scattering hate:across England,’ as ће was described. 
by William Allen White, but:he ді +оо little to dispel illusion and dissipate 
hate. To:secure. a temporary advantage he. played проп +ће baser passions 
of the electorate. He cannot;be condemned by the standards of contemporary 
statesmen, but, judged by,standards set by himself, he is condemned because 
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he did not lead, nor seriously try to lead, the nation along the path illumined 
by his own inner light." «Punishment followed in due course, for the new 
House was filled with Conservatives who regretted his ‘moderation at Paris 
and four years later cast him aside. “ The Fontainebleau Memorandum,” 
declares Dr. Jones, “ was a most statesmanlike document. It would have 
made a striking manifesto to the electors of Great Britain in December 1918 
and have produced a better House of Commons." Їп regard to the Treaty of 
Versailles, Dr. Jones. accepts the main thesis of Lloyd George's massive 
apologia, namely, that it was fundamentally just and fair, and that its 
failure to restore Europe to the paths of peace was mainly due to the fact 
that important parts of it were never enforced. “ In the first three postwar 
years Lloyd George was actually the" Prime Minister of Europe in a way 
without parallel in the long roll of British Premiers." Yet there were limits 
to his authority, as was shown when France vetoed his suggestion to admit 
Germany to the League of Nations and wrecked his hopes at Genoa of 
European co-operation and rehabilitation with Russia's aid. He was more 
successful as а peacemaker when, by a rare blend of skill and' courage, he 
terminated an age-long feud by the creation of the Irish Free State. It was 
the last and not the least of his achievements. 

The closing years, like those of Bismarck and Clemenceau, were an anti- 
climax. His resilience was undiminished, but in a democracy even a superman 
can do little without a large party-behind him. For a brief moment the 
Asquith and Lloyd George camps combined to defeat Baldwin's Protectionist 
campaign, but the differences were too deep to heal. The Asquith Liberals 
could not forget the fall of their chief in 1916 or the “ coupon election " of 
1918, and they resented the control of the large party fund by the man whom, 
in any case, they felt unable to trust. But there were ideological as well as 
personal cleavages. The active mind of Lloyd George was at work on “ the 
new Liberalism,” which involved a good' deal more planning both m industry 
and agriculture than Asquith, McKenna and most of his intimates felt 
inclined to accept. Thus the Liberal army. melted away, while Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain, neither of whom Lloyd George took very seriously, 
drifted along, unable either to grapple with chronic unemployment or to 
recognise the growing danger from the megalomaniac dictators. The criminal 
attack on Abyssinia aroused Lloyd George's instinctive wrath against big 
bullies, but he gave his old friend Mr. Churchill, now a private Member like 
himself, no help in his campaign for preparedness. A visit to Berchtesgaden 
gave him a favourable impression of Hitler, not only as a constructive 
reformer but as a man of peace. He was always at his-strongest in home 
affairs, at his weakest in the foreign sphere, but he-confessed disillusion about 
Hitler even before the rape of Austria and Czechoslovakia. When the storm 
‘burst in 1939 it was no longer the old Lloyd George, for after the rape of 
Poland he coquetted with the notion of a negotiated peace. He welcomed the 
substitution of Churchill for Chamberlain, but refused an invitation to join 
the new Cabinet. When he was asked why he declined, he replied, “ Because 
it wasn’t a War Cabinet ; it was a Churchill Cabinet." It was just as well, 
for he was ageing rapidly and was too pessimistic about the struggle to bring 
any moral reinforcement to the captain and crew of the ship. 

The-final chapter, entitled “ The Man,” fills in the outline of the story, with 
intimate touches. It is so vivid and so fair that it should be read and re-read 
not only by his surviving contemporaries but by the younger generation who 
never knew him in his prime:and by those who, will come after us. However 
men may differ about his character and policies, his place in the history of 
Britain, and the world, is.secure. 

: С. P. Соосн. 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


Daughter of England * continues the series of studies of the reign and family 
of George III which opened so auspiciously with the volumes on his daughters 
and on the Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria. Miss Stuart has 
` lived so long in these circles that she can understand and bring to life every 
performer on the stage. Her style is clear and colourful, and the interest 
never flags. The publication in 1949 of the letters to Charlotte's Scottish 
friend, Mercer Elphinstone, provided the material and the need for a new 
biography, and here it is. It could not have been better done. 

It is a pitiful story—not only the tragic ending but the whole of the short 
life of the Princess who expected some day to become Queen of England. 
Few Royal children have been less fortunate in their parents. She had no 
home, for they soon parted, and neither of them really cared about her. The 
tipsy, amoral and extravagant Prince Regent, later George IV, was the, 
worst and the most conzemptible of our Hanoverian rulers. His ‘wife, 
Caroline of Brunswick, a first cousin, was little better, for coarseness and 
mental instability made her socially, no less than politically, impossible, and 
her morals were loose. How could a high-spirited girl, craving for affection 
and companionship, be expected to love or respect such people? She strove 
to keep on terms with both of them, and she was kinder to her mother than 
most people. Old Queen Charlotte, like her sons and daughters, was friendly 
and helpful, but they were all too old for real companionship. Mercer 
Elphinstone, soon to marry the Comte de Flahault, and to be the mother of 
the Lansdownes, was for a time a valued counsellor, but the friendship 
gradually cooled off, for Mercer does not seem to have had very much heart. 

Whom. was the heiress to the throne to marry? Her father, like most 
other people, desired William, the heir to the Dutch throne, commonly 
known as Young Frog. The plan broke down on the problem how she was to 
divide her time of residence between the two countries. For her it was a 
merciful release, for she could not love him. Two other men, a young soldier 
named Captain Hesse, of uncertain parentage, and a worthless Hohenzollern 
prince, interested her for a time, but her heart was never very deeply engaged. 
That she finally married Leopold of Coburg, later King of the Belgians, was 
the first piece of luck that had come her way. Respect grew into affection, 
and affection into love. There was every prospect of happiness when she 
died after giving birth to a dead child. Her husband’s steady and rather 
reserved character was precisely what was needed to tame the rowdy exuber- 
ance which she had inherited from her mother. Her faults were on the surface, 
and she might well have grown into a fine character. Miss Stuart’s lively 
narrative reveals her as likeable rather than loveable, and the reader is 
unlikely to be moved to tears by the closing scene as were her contemporaries. 
Yet the English nation liked and trusted her, and the whole story constitutes 
one of the most tantalising might-have-beens of modern history. á 

ў G. P. С. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM] 


At the turn of the seventeenth century correctness Was established as alaw 
of literary theory. In creation and criticism alike, method was everything. 
In his essay Of Poetry Sir William Temple made it clear that his contem- 
poraries recognised no visionary gleam in the feelings that poetry stirred : 
conscious art moulded self-conscious beauty. A critic's reputation stood by 

* Daughter of England. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Macmillan. 21s. ` { 

t English Literary Criticism : Seventeenth and Erghteenth Centuries. By J. W. Н. 
Atkins. Methuen. 21s. ae 
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lus methods, not his verdicts. Thomas Rymer drew very little profit from 
Othello besides “ a warning to all good Wives that they look to their Linnen,” 
and he denounced the tragical part as a Bloody Farce ; but he arrived at his 
judgment by unassailable approaches, and Pope believed him “ one of the 
best critics we ever had." There was colour for the belief: like Bentley, 
Rymer was very good on his home ground. Amateurs of fashion in journalism 
gleefully recall that Macaulay declared him “the worst critic that ever lived.” 
For reviewers, indeed, the entire study is fraught with sobering reminders. 
Professor Atkins' survey is an exposition of the power of the critic, who can 
set up the criteria by which he casts down ; but his book is a monument to 
the wisdom of authors who were quick to see that anybody could hint a 
fault or hesitate dislike. It is his main contention that the significance of 
these two centuries lay not so much in the men and manners they denounced 
as in their gradual progress towards a keener appraisement of the world of 
letters and a tolerance that smoothed the path of the great Victorian critics. 
It was a period of advances. Professor Atkins dates its beginning from the 
time when neo-classicism crossed the Channel and no one would pick up a 
pen “ without a French author," in Addison's regretful phrase, “ for his 
voucher." Classical excellence was the mould of form: what was accidental 
in Homer was obligatory in Blackmore and Davenant. It was the underlying 
endeavour of all criticism to discover and impart the secret of the ancients' 
greatness. The-seventeenth century was a time of tension between ancient 
and modern ways of thought ; and when in the century's last decade the 
tension was resolved into an actual battle of the books, the field of conflict 
was so confused that the moderns found themselves championed by the first 
English classical scholar in the modern acceptance of scholarship, Richard 
Bentley ; and at the head of the ancient faction was Temple, no reactionary 
in literature, with the half-appreciated support of bright young men from 
the House. Perhaps the two most momentous critical figures of the epoch 
were Dryden and Johnson: Dryden, who re-called his fellow-critics from 
abstract law-giving and particular vituperation to “ noting those excellencies ` 
which should delight a reasonable reader " ; and Johnson, who was the first 
to wield a sceptre simply at the discretion of his own trenchant common 
sense. Rules and classics came alike to him; because “ human judgment, 
though it be gradually gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible ; 
and approbation, though long continued, may yet be only the approbation of 
prejudice or fashion." Itis only towards the end of his book, when hands like 
these begin to tear the stucco from the pillars of neo-classicism, that the 
reader realises how serenely tolerant Professor Atkins has been. His book 
is an account of what authors thought and said about their craft over two 
centuries: no trends and very few currents: simply a needful addition to 
“the complete critic’s never-completed armoury. There is no doubt that, 
as the author himself acknowledges, his main source for ideas as well as 
material has been a similar work published in 1908 by the American, 
Spingarn ; but his whole theme has been the wisdom of critics in climbing on 
' each others’ shoulders to point out the way. 
| Joun Наку. 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY* 


From the publisher’s prefatory Note to this well-produced volume we learn 
that no full-length book on Christopher Fry has previously appeared, and 
that in spite of what is termed his “ wide and popular appeal.” Without 
doubt, the popularity, in certain circles, of Fry's.dramatic output (particulary 
'* Christopher Fry : An Appreciation. By Derek Stanford. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. net. 
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of the three comedies—A Phenix too Frequent, The Lady's Not For Burning - 
and Venus Observed—which have proved such good box-office) needs no 
emphasising ; but that the appeal of his work can, in any real sense, be 
regarded as wide will strike many of us as much more open to question and 
likely to.remain so. Perhaps, this tribute by an enthusiastic admirer may do 
something towards enlarging his audience and suggest to the intelligent 
reader that his “ vision of the world in the light of re-enchantment " is one 
that it might be profitable for more people, in these sorely disenchanted days, 

to share and make their own. 

The Appreciation starts, fitly enough, with a personal “ Portrait of the 
Poet," with whom, whilst serving with him in the Forces, Mr. Stanford 
enjoyed some pleasurable contacts, and it ends, no less fitly, with a general 
survey of the playwright's achievements, in the light of the special message 
which he aims, through those achievements, to deliver to the world—the 
message, namely, that, in his considered opinion, all life, wherever and 
however lived, merits reverence for its element of sacred mystery, and that 
even the most commonplace or contemptible of finite creatures may lay 
claim to some kinship with the Infinite, some metaphysical value in the 
reckonings of the Universe. 

The intervening chapters are mainly devoted to a detailed and painstaking 
description of Fry's various contributions to the contemporary theatre, 
descriptions illustrated not only verbally with a wealth.of quotations from the 
plays but also pictorially, with some good photographs of the players, taken, 
literally, “ in the act." So we are made fairly familiar with both the land- 
scapes and figures of the three aforesaid comedies, the two religious festival 
plays (The Boy with a Cart and Thor, with Angels, which deal vividly with 
the stormy dawn of Christianity in Britain) and the one tragedy, wherein, 
though an early work, Mr. Stanford discerns some of “ the deepest probings "' 
of the poet's mind. Decidedly, this imaginative reconstruction of Israel's 
escape from Egypt (suggestively titled The Firstborn) possesses a,really 
moving plot and a few lifelike characters; and the harsh uneven verse to 
which, here, as elsewhere, Fry wilfully remains faithful (despite the obvious 
affront it must give to the classical scholar’s ear), flowers, now and again, 
into a thing of irresistible beauty. Mr. Stanford would have us believe that 
the plays of Fry “ stand alone," and.possibly some such judgment is inevit-, 
able for so enthusiastic a student-of their peculiar fertility and forcefulness. 


The author's further development should be worth watching.. 
G. M. Horr. 


EXPERIMENTS IN. UTOPIA* 


Writers called Utopians or dreamers by their contemporaries are often” 
considered plagiators at а. later time, as D’Alembert puts it. Indeed, the 
unattainable of one period appears outmoded later, but some of the writings ° 
ofthe Utopians contain elements of pérmanent value. Marie-Louise Berneri, 
who died in 1949, was an anarchist. She assembled a number of useful 
quotations: from.a wide range of Utopian writers, embracing such different 
works as those of Plato and Plutarch, Hertzka and Wells. Her Introduction 
favours an anarchist liberalism, rather, than planning, following in this 
respect the teaching of Herbert Read. Although her conclusions may 
sometimes be doubted by Socialists and‘ active planners, her: material is 
of the greatest importance. It shows astonishingly for, our specialised age 
how all-embracing the Utopians’ visions were, ranging- from: education, 

* Journey Through Utopia: By M. L: Berneri. Routledge and Kegan Раш. 16s. 
' Heavens-on:Earth. By-Mark Holloway. Turnstile Press.. 16s., " : ` 
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architecture and Communism to conceptions of a universal religion and a 
universal State. Equally interesting are the limitations in the Utopians' 
outlook, as when they—children of their particular historical situation— 
accept without a challenge the inferior social position of women or slavery. 
Not all were Communists or democrats. St. Simon despised the masses, 
Fourier believed in private property, and Owen had no faith in State inter- 
vention. As to the question of what remains as permanent in the Utopians' 
teaching, the answer may be subjective. But the mental processes described 
by Hobhouse and Ginsberg as “ universalism ” and “ internalisation "' 
characterise the historical sequence of the Utopians' thought, and point 
a way to future developments. І | 

Mark Holloway's Heavens on Earth contains a comprehensive survey—the 
first to be published in England—of the associative and Communist settle- 
ments in the United States and traces fully the diverse history of these centres 
of inspiration. It is fascinating to see how in some instances these settlements 
` survived right up to the present century in spite of financial difficulties and a 
dearth of leadership. On the other hand—many communities developed at 
first very rapidly and then quickly broke up. Although some of the members, +~ 
by no means all Utopians, were cranks, the majority seem to have been 
genuine idealists. Grateful as one is to Mr. Holloway for the survey of 
American communities, one cannot help regretting the separation of the 
centres in the United States from those in Europe, especially since some of 
the founders and chief promoters were French, like Fourier and Cabet; or 
German like some leaders lesser known in this country. The style is lucid 
and the vividly told story is refreshing and stimulating. The illustrations 
help us to understand the lives of the community settlers but reveal a 
number of little known characteristics such as the relationship between the 
Shaker meeting house in New Lebanon with Quaker architecture in this 
country and the United States. The tradition of European ideal planning as 
first developed in Italy in the sixteenth century and later continued in 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is ignored, although 
some of the plans reproduced are undoubtedly based on these traditions. 
If the aim of Mr. Holloway was to'interest a wider public in the problem of 
Utopia he has succeeded. If, on the other hand, it was to stimulate the 
thought of those already acquainted with the importance of the subject, a 
more serious treatment would seem to have been indicated. 

HELEN RosENAU. 


JOHN BUNYAN* 


. It was a courageous task for a Frenchman, the Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Dijon, to undertake a study of John Bunyan. 
Not only was there the difficulty of analysing his enigmatic character, but 
even more complex were the intricacies of Puritanism, or, as the author 
describes it, ‘ the spiritual significancies " of this movement which nourished 
his genius. Surely it is M. Talon’s “ strong liking for the tinker ” that has 
carried him over the obstacles that might have deterred other foreigners, 
and has made this study the success it is. Only a slight résumé of Bunyan's 
life is given, in order that the reader's attention may be concentrated on the 
spiritual drama of which he was the central figure, through “ his apostolic 
ardour, his restlessness that had to be appeased, his sensibility reaching out 
for human contact, his imagination bent on realising its dreams, and his 


'* John Bunyan—the Man and His Works. By Henri Talon: English Translation by 
Barbara Watt. Rockliff. 25s. ' 
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soul avid for self-contemplation.” And, like a shaft of light illuminating all, 
was the fervour of his faith. | £s 
We are used to thinking of Bunyan as only the author.of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
but M. Talon suggests that not enough attention has been given by critics to 
his Grace Abounding, and praises it equally, for its literary merit, with all his 
other better-known works. It is especially in his Discourse on. Prayer, where 
Bunyan describes his emotions, that his biographer feels that he has taken 
his place “ among the greatest figures-of Christianity." The author's theory 
is that, until his conversion, Bunyan's mind was filled with a blending of 
fiction and Scripture. Fiction, repressed for a time, broke forth again in his 
mature mind in the joy of creation, and, says the author, “ the Pilgrim was 
born in а sort of dazzle of violence, ideas flew like sparks . . . they threatened 
to devour the religious work in progress." Summing up his study of this 
complex figure, M. Talon says: “ At any rate Bunyan incarnates the Puritan 
spirit at its best and most durable; its gravity, its solemn approach to life, 
its taste for endeavour," and concludes that his work gained in richness and 
power by being written during the storm and stress of Puritan oppression.” 
It is with admiration we close this book. Students of Bunyan may not 
agree,with all the facts and theories expressed, especially on the matter of his 
mysticism, but they are given with generosity and a width of understanding. 
It is obvious that M. Talon wishes us to share his admiration for Bunyan, but 
the author never protrudes himself, and restrains his own enthusiasm, 
showing up the weaknesses as well as the virtues of the man of deep spiritual 
faith. We are indeed grateful for this sympathetic and illuminating study. 
A word of praise must go to the illustrations, which are of both artistic and 
historical interest ; and to Mrs. Barbara Watt for her admirable translation. 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE? . 


Few historical periods are so famous and have attracted the attention of 
„so many serious scholars as the Italian Renaissance. It comes therefore 
rather as a shock that the enquirer into Renaissance architecture 1s frequently 
not only unable to get information on matters of detail, but is also left hazy 
with regard to principles of judgment. Both these deficiencies Professor 
Wittkower seeks to remedy. Although the studies are not systematically 
co-ordinated, they range from “ The Centrally Planned Church " to “ The 
Problem of Harmonic Proportion in Architecture." They are connected in 
the author's mind by his understanding of the cultural unity of the period, 
which manifests itself in the different branches of art. Problems raised are of 
a fundamental nature, such as the place of religion in Renaissance society. 
The author stresses the religious element in the centrally planned church, 
but the question remains whether the underlying sentiment should be 
regarded as Christian: Another important set of problems raised is the 
nature of the systems of proportion in music and architecture, especially 
with regard to Palladio. Here again, new ground is broken, although no clear- 
cut solutions are reached. Indeed tbe author is almost too modest, and one 
can only hope that in a future monograph on Palladio he will give the results 
of his research in a more complete manner. But even at this stage it can be 
said that any future study of the Italian Renaissance will be based upon and 
will have to continue the research contained in Professor Wittkower's 
“ Principles." | І ; 

HELEN ROSENAU. 

* Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism. By Rudolf Wittkower. The 
vie Institute, University of London, 1949. __ Studies of the Warburg Institute, 
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